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You can't help but look smart in “Cow- | 
boy Kings” because they’re made for I 
good looks right from the first snip and jj 
stitch. They’re strong and durable ' 
also . . . since they’re made from 
“Buckskin” Denim found only under 
the G.W.G. label. The perfect fit and style ^ 
are there to stay because they’re SHRUNI 
No wonder “Cowboy Kings” are the favourite^ 
for Canadians from Coast to Coast. 
Behind the G.W.G. label is almost a half 
century of work clothes experience. YOU 
can’t buy BETTER quality than G.W.G. 
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G.W.G. “RED STRAP” OVERALLS 
G.W.G. “IRON MAN” PANTS : 
G.W.G. “TEXAS RANGER” SHIRTS 
G.W.G. “COWBOY KING” RIDER 
PANTS AND SHIRTS : : G.W.G. 

“DRILLERS DRILL” PANTS AND 
SHIRTS 


It# New- It# 


MADE 


SKIRT and BOLERO OUTFIT 


Another addition to the 
famous “COWBOY KING” 
family. Tailored from quality 
denim in Western style ... to 
make a distinctive practical 
outfit for sportswear, holiday 
travel—in the garden or on 
the farm. Ladies’ dress sizes 
12 to 20 .. . girls’ sizes 2 to 14 
years. See your G.W.G. 
Dealer TODAY. 


THE GREAT WESTERN GARMENT COMPANY, LTD., EDMONTON 


MORE CANADIANS WEAR \NORK CLOTHES BEARING THE GMG. LABEL THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
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for long life. And it’s the only battery that offers you 
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Exclusively Willard. 
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and reduces terminal corrosion. 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS-EQUIPMENT? 

Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


TOON PARTNER 
IN HELPING 
CANADA GROW 



Under the 
Peace Tower 


I S this the Lost Parliament? 

Looking over the lopsided Liberal 
majority, and counting more than 
180 Grit noses, it seems to me that 
this is the parliament that is going 
nowhere, the government whose M.P.’s 
are living off their fat. 

Take a look over the 188 M.P.’s as 
listed in the official Parliamentary 
Guide for 1952, and see the Lost 
Parliament. They have lost their zest, 
they have lost their pep. 

“In the last parliament they came to 
me and pleaded for work to do; now 
they just don’t care,” said a cabinet 
minister, to Peace Tower, with some 
bitterness. 

Most • of the Liberals who are 
nibbling on the political plums up 
here in this orchard on the Hill are 
fellows who made something of them¬ 
selves in the 1940-45 or 1945-49 
parliament. 

The 1940-45 parliament had a big 
majority of Liberals; that is true. The 
English-speaking members went 
places, but not the French. That was 
-because in the war era most of the 
Quebec Liberals felt it was smartest 
to be silent. So of all that group, only 
one man, Paul Emile Cote, Verdun, 
has a parliamentary assistant’s job. 
This silence brought them temporary 
immunity, but it also purchased them 
a ticket to political impotence. 

The 1945-49 parliament was good 
to both French and English. Leopold 
Langlois of Gaspe is among the ’45ers 
who got along. Then Rene Beaudoin, 
the new Deputy Speaker, from Vaud- 
reuil-Soulanges, is on his way to the 
top. Lastly, there is the Dark Horse, 
the pleasant bachelor blond and ex¬ 
mayor of St. Jean, P.Q., Hon. Alcide 
Cote. The new postmaster general and 
baby cabinet minister is a forty-fiver 
who had what it takes. Also coming 
along fast and earmarked for a cabinet 
post is Jean Lesage, Montmagny- 
L’lslet. 



The same parliament of 1945-49 
was a tough one for the Liberals. The 
Parliamentary Guide indicates that 
there were 124 listed as Liberals and 
121 shown as Opposition of various 
kinds. This worked out precisely like 
that once, when the Liberals were sus¬ 
tained by a majority of three. But the 
plain fact is that the Liberals risked 
being upset any time during those 
four years. It was then that the gov¬ 
ernment back benchers were on their 
toes. They did things. What they did 
paid off, for today such members as 
Watson MacNaught, Prince, P.E.I., 
William Benidickson, Rainy River- 
Kenora, and others came to parlia¬ 
ment at that time for their novitiate, 
while others of an earlier era got 
their chance to show their stuff in the 
1945-49 epoch. 

At the same time, not a few present 
cabinet ministers made their name 
after 1945 in the 20th parliament and 
quite a few now in the hallowed pre¬ 
cincts of the Privy Council are there 
for the joe-boy jobs they did from 
1945 to 1949. 

B UT since 1949 nobody has been 
doing much. You see the light of 
eagerness die in the eyes of the forty- 
niners, you hear them sigh, and next 
thing you know, they have caught the 
train home. They are among the 


staunchest members of the T to T 
Club. They come on Tuesday and go 
home on Thursday. They do little or 
nothing while they are here. They are 
among the “hundred empty Liberal 
seats” referred to during a debate. 

Yet you cannot blame the new¬ 
comers too much. The truth is that 
there is little they can do, except 
nothing. There is nothing they can 
say. Like the kiddies of long ago, they 
are told they should be seen and not 
heard. After a while, they do not even 
care about being seen. 

These forty-niner Liberals have no 
idea what it is like to sit in a House 
of Commons where they are fairly 
evenly matched as to government and 
opposition. They cannot even dream 
what it is like to be in an Opposition. 
Hon. Charles Gavan Power, wartime 
Minister of National Defence for Air 
and Dean of the Commons, who got to 
the Hill in 1917 said: 

“I learned more about parliament in 
the Opposition than I ever did in the 
government.” 

All this kind of experience is not for - 
the forty-niners. Their idea of a par¬ 
liament is a place that has an auto¬ 
matic majority, where legislation can 
be steam-rollered through, when the 
Opposition is howled down when 
normal logic fails, when a top-heavy 
majority goes through the motions of 
voting down anything the government 
wants voted down. 

The “new” M.P.’s have sat around 
for almost four years now, doing 
nothing. Once they were ardent 
eager. They asked for work to do. 
They were told it was being done. 
They asked to make speeches. They 
were told to shut up. Truly they are 
dumb in the dictionary sense. 

What in the old days the average 
legislator would learn in a single ses¬ 
sion they haven’t picked up yet. Par¬ 
liament still eludes them; the process 
of government gets away from them. 
When the election 
comes, many of 
them will go back, 
never to return. 

That’s not politi¬ 
cal prejudice, 
that’s just plain 

(Please turn to 

page 64) 








IN 106 COUNTRIES ... IN 57 LANGUAGES 
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MASSEY-HARRIS 
COMBINES _ 


Johnston Brothers, Eston, Sask.: "We now 

use five Massey-Harris No. 27 Combines to 
harvest our 5,600 acres. Working under all 
conditions, we average 250 bushels per hour 
per machine.” 


Milton Symington, Almonte, Ont.: My 

customers are so well pleased with the work 
I am doing with my Massey-Harris Clipper 
Combine that I am planning to operate two 
outfits in 1 952.” 


Isais y Julio Vazquez, Sevilla: Our 

Massey-Harris Combine is an absolute 
wonder. We completed the harvest of our 
grain with unequalled perfection, including 
oats that were badly lodged.” 


K. Christensen, Lundevadsgaarden: ”1 

have used two Massey-Harris Combines to 
harvest grain, flax, grass seed, carrot seed, 
etc. They have worked excellently under all 
possible conditions.” 


Joseph Stottinger, Neukirchen: "In 1951, I 
operated for the first time with a Massey- 
Harris Combine. It enabled me to have a 
quick and satisfying harvest, and I recommend 
it to every farmer.” 


M. Lagorce, Oran: "Massey-Harris Com¬ 
bines open up new horizons for farmers in 
Algeria. They thresh hard wheat and barley 
perfectly, both of which have always been 
difficult to thresh properly, here.” 


Veikko Brummer, Experimental Farm, 
Hyryla: "The Massey-Harris self-propelled 
Combine stands up particularly well to 
conditions in Finland. No repairs needed in 
237 hours' operation.” 



itfggatjpBWi'Ta 



Yes, Massey-Harris Combines . . . both self- 
propelled and tractor-drawn . . . have got what 
it takes to make friends in every country where 
grain is grown in commercial quantities. And 
round-the-world experience in sales and service 
gives Massey-Harris the extra "know how” 
that keeps M-H Combines ahead of all com¬ 
petitors. Write for full information. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 


- I 

Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. \y 

Without putting me under any obligation, please 
send complete information about the Massey-Harris 
machines I have marked with an "X” below: 

□ Self-propelled Combines dl Swathers 

Q Tractor-drawn Combines | ] Pick-ups 

□ Clipper Combines Q Tractors 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

_CG-6-52- ' 
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White sidewall tires 
optional at extra cost 



NEW Styling ... inside 
and out—with new 
coachcraft Bodies — 
makes the new Ford the 
most beautiful carfor'52. 


NEW Instrument Panel . . . blends into 
the doors in a graceful sweep. Flight-Style 
Control Panel with instruments easier to read. 


NEW Style Features . . . 

give a massive front end 
appearance. New Search 
Mount headlights and distinctive parking lights. 


^ NEW Rear End Styling 

. . . with jet-style rear 
lights. Centre-Fill Fueling makes filling-up 
from either side of pump easier. 


STRATO-STAR HOHP.1/8 


Advanced design backed by Ford’s unequalled experi¬ 
ence in building more than 12,000,000 Y-8 engines— 
more than all other manufacturers combined. With the 
compression ratio stepped-up to 7.2 to 1, there’s thrill- , 
ing new high-power, high-compression performance. j 

FORDOMATIC drive 4 

Test-Drive the ’52 Ford with Fordomatic 

^-Drive, the finest on the road today, 

or with gas-saving Overdrive, both 
optional at extra cost—or smooth 
"Synchro-Silent” Shift as standard. 


"TEST-DRIVE"tie 13l& 



FORD DEALER 



SEE YOUR 
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Does Canada Heed a Wheat Agreement? 


T HE meeting of the International Wheat 
Council, which began in London, England, 
on April 17 and ended May 9, failed to reach 
agreement either as to prices, or quantities, which 
could be recommended to the governments of the 
46 countries now involved in the International 
Wheat Agreement. Under the present agreement, 
it is the responsibility of the Council to recommend 
to the governments concerned, before July 31 of 
this year, whether or not a renewal of the present 
agreement should be sought. Their inability to 
make recommendations with respect to prices and 
quantities does not, however, render a new agree¬ 
ment impossible. The present agreement still has 
until July 31, 1953, to run. 

There were many reasons why complete agree¬ 
ment at this time was very difficult. Some of these 
reasons will be developed in the course of this 
article, because they help to point up the impor¬ 
tance of a decision which Canadian prairie wheat 
producers must make as to the desirability of a new 
agreement, as well as to explain the incomplete¬ 
ness of the recent conference. First, however, it is 
essential to have clearly in our minds what the 
present International Wheat Agreement is, and 
what it does. 

It is, first of all, an agreement between govern¬ 
ments of wheat importing and wheat exporting 
countries. Its purpose is to bring stability and order 
into the international wheat trade, which, without 
some such agreement, has traditionally exhibited 
a tendency toward instability. 

Specifically, the agreement is between the gov¬ 
ernments of 46 countries, of whom only four are 
exporters or surplus-producing countries. They 
agree that they will, under favorable circumstances, 
trade with each other in wheat to the extent of 
580,930,000 bushels (present figure) per year, 
until July 31, 1953. These governments have 
agreed: that the maximum price which shall rule 
for all four years of the agreement is $1.80 per 
bushel, basis No. 1 Northern Canadian wheat, Fort 
William-Port Arthur; that minimum prices should 
begin at $1.50 per bushel (same basis) for the first 
year of the agreement (1949-50), and drop by ten 
cents per bushel each year thereafter, until they 
reach $1.20 per bushel in the last year of the agree¬ 
ment. Between the maximum and the minimum 
prices of the year, a trading or bargaining area is 
left, within which individual sales can be made by 
negotiation. To carry out its terms, the agreement 
provides for an International Wheat Council, con¬ 
sisting of one representative from each member 
country; and also for an Executive Committee of 
the Council. Provision is also made for the fixing 
of “equivalent” prices, that is, such prices for wheat 
of various kinds and qualities available from the 


Do prairie wheat producers want a 
renewal of the present agreement? If so, 
what kind of agreement would satisfy 
them? 

by H. S. FRY 

several exporting countries, as will bring the prices 
of all wheats offered into proper relationship with 
the prices-established under the agreement for No. 
1 Northern wheat in Canada. In short, the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement is an inter-governmental 
device by which approximately two-thirds of the 
world’s international trade in wheat may be con¬ 
ducted under established rules and price ranges. 
(See The Country Guide, May, p. 7, for countries 
involved.) 

W HAT does the agreement do? It does three 
things. First, it assures the exporting coun¬ 
tries of a market equal to the amounts of wheat 
they have collectively stipulated, if they are willing 
to sell at the minimum price for the year. Second, 
it assures the importing countries, collectively, of 
a wheat supply of equal amounts if they are willing 
to pay the maximum price under the agreement. 
Third, it provides a “free” area, between the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum prices, within which the ex¬ 
porting and importing countries in the agreement 
are free to trade with each other, or not, as they 
see fit. Trading may be in wheat or flour, or both. 
In short, the agreement means that while either 
wheat or flour may be traded, importers are only 


obligated to buy at the minimum, and exporters 
are only obligated to sell at the maximum. 

It is clearly evident by this time, with respect to 
quantity, that importers in increasing numbers 
have found the agreement advantageous to them. 
To start with, there were 37 importer members; 
today, there are 42. Moreover, Europe today is 
devoting between three and four million fewer 
acres to wheat than before the war, for which fact 
the International Wheat Agreement is probably 
responsible to a substantial degree. It follows from 
these circumstances, therefore, that the importer’s 
guarantee—to pay the minimum price when called 
upon to do so—has not been operative. Whether the 
42 importing countries, in the event of a serious 
price decline, would comply with the intent and 
purpose of the agreement, has not been demon¬ 
strated. Wheat price levels have never even 
approached the minimum price. On the other hand, 
the exporter’s guarantee has been in constant opera¬ 
tion, because the level of wheat prices outside of 
the agreement has been continuously at or above 
the maximum agreement price, by as much as 60 
cents per bushel. Canada, for example, has not 
made a single sale under the maximum. In these 
circumstances, nevertheless, the exporters’ guaran¬ 
tees, with one exception, have been fully met. 
Australia this year sought, and secured, a reduction 
of over 16 million bushels in her quota, of which 
Canada took up 5.5 million bushels. 

P OTENTIALLY, the agreement has other bene¬ 
fits, the precise values of which are difficult to 
establish. Being a party to an agreement supported 




[U.S. Bur. Agr. Econ. Maps 

by 42 importing countries gives Canada, for ex¬ 
ample, an opportunity to secure new markets for 
wheat, or to regain markets lost during and since 
the war. Whether Canada could secure new mar¬ 
kets, or regain old ones, as readily through the 
Canadian Wheat Board, if there were no Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement, is worth consideration. 
Sales under the agreement are by no means auto¬ 
matic; and it is still true that the Canadian Wheat 
Board must negotiate most sales to either old or 
new customers. 

The agreement also provides a degree of stabiliza¬ 
tion of prices. Quite aside from the adequacy of 
such prices, this stabilization is effective under the 
present agreement to the extent that the producer 
is protected against a decline in wheat prices greater 
than a third of the maximum price, or 60 cents per 
bushel. Some X (Please turn to page 66) 

As the two maps on this page indicate, the principal 
flow of foodstuffs to Europe before the war (above) 
was from South America, whereas since 1945 this 
flow has shifted to North America (left). 
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Mr. Beelby’s Surprise 


For the second time in his life Tom 
Beelby was about to buy a farm, but he 
guarded his secret from the Winston 
family at Cloverdell 

by KATHERINE HOWARD 


A S Mr. Beelby came out of the bank into sunlit 
Main Street in the small western town of 
Lyndon, it seemed to him that 20 of his 56 
years took wing and flew away. His eyes danced 
behind the thick lenses of his silver-rimmed spec¬ 
tacles, and his thin figure in the grey tweed suit he 
always wore When he came into town from the 
farm, straightened involuntarily. 

The Winston twins, 11-year-old Jimmy and John, 
who, because of their teacher’s absence from school 
had been able to accompany Tom Beelby into town 
from Cloverdell, ran across the street to him. 

“Mom’s finished her violin lesson. She says she’ll 
meet us at the hotel cafe at 12, for lunch. She’s got 
some shopping to do. We’re going down to see the 
bus. It’s just come in from the city. See you, Mr. 
Beelby!” Jimmy said, breathlessly. 

The two boys in blue-and-white striped T-shirts 
and denim pants turned busily away. Tom smiled at 
their departing figures, and looked across the street. 
Yes, there was Marion Winston, the pretty widowed 
mistress of Cloverdell Farm, the mother of the twins 
and 16-year-old Pete. She was going into Carrick’s 
store. 

Tom’s heart skipped several beats. In his opinion, 
she was the best-looking and daintiest woman in 
Lyndon this summer morning. His lips puckered in 
his habitual tuneless whistle, 
that signified he was happy. 

He walked briskly into the 
office of J. L. Wilkins, lawyer 
and notary public. He had 
urgent business with Mr. Wil¬ 
kins. For the second time in his 
career, Tom Beelby was about 
to buy a farm. The “Old Doug¬ 
las Place,” a quarter section, half 
a mile west of Cloverdell Farm, 
on the south side of the road, 
was for sale. The bank manager 
had just told him. Tom meant to 
buy it. 

Although Marion Winston had 
said many times, “Cloverdell 
Farm couldn’t possibly get along 
without you, Mr. Beelby,” Tom 
felt in his heart that, until he 
had a place of his own, he would 
never be in a position to ask 
Marion to marry him. 

Since Christmas, he had felt 
that there was something a little 
deeper than mere friendship be¬ 
tween Marion and himself. Now, 
at least, there was a possibility 
that he could get some land of 
his own. 

He could hardly believe, even 
yet, that he possessed $2,000, 
but it was true. The money he 
had loaned Kathie and Bill 
Anderson almost three years ago 
had been repaid. At this very 
moment, a draft for $2,000 re¬ 
posed in the Lyndon bank. Only 
a couple of hours ago, Tom had 
looked in the mailbox before 
leaving Cloverdell Farm for Lyn¬ 
don, where he was to meet 
Marion, who had come in to take a violin lesson 
from Walter Hertz. Marion had come with their 
neighbor, Mike Gilbraith, who was en route to the 
city. Tom and the twins had left their summer¬ 
fallowing, and come into town to bring her home. 

In the mailbox had been the letter from Kathie, 
which told Tom the money had been sent to the 
bank. The drive along the road to Lyndon had 
seemed unreal and dreamlike to Tom. Dimly he 
heard the boys talking, and had answered them. 
His thoughts had been flying away into a rosy 
future. 


Now, as he entered the lawyer’s office, he still 
had a hazy feeling that he was dreaming, but as Mr. 
Wilkins talked to him, Tom realized his being 
there was factual, and not fantasy. 

“The farm belongs to old Robert Douglas’ step¬ 
daughter and sole heir,” said the lawyer. “Her name 
is Mrs. St. Clair. She owns a tourist camp in B.C. 
She is anxious to get the estate cleaned up. The title 
is clear. The price is $3,500.” 

Tom blinked, took out his big white handker¬ 
chief, and polished his glasses slowly. “That’s quite 
high,” he said. “There are only 60 acres of arable 
land on the place. It’s very dirty and weedy, too.” 

Mr. Wilkins smiled, but his eyes were shrewd. 
“It’s good land. You are the second prospective 
buyer from that district.” 


Tom thought it was getting very hot in the small 
office, and opened the collar of his blue shirt. Of 
course, he might have known someone else would be 
after the only available vacant land in the district! 

“Would the price have to be all cash?” he asked. 

“I’m not certain, until I get in touch with Mrs. 
St. Clair,” said the lawyer. “I believe she anticipates 
coming up here in a few days.” 

Tom sighed. “I could pay $2,000 cash.” 

“Between you and me,” said Mr. Wilkins, getting 

Illustrated by Robert Reck 


up from his chair and coming out from behind his 
big desk, “I think the lady might possibly favor 
your offer more than the other. The gentleman who 
wishes to buy the place had some little trouble with 
Mr. Douglas during his lifetime. That might in¬ 
fluence her.” 

Tom thought, Kindersley! He wants the Douglas 
place. I might have known! 

He said, “Thanks very much. If you can get in 
touch with Mrs. St. Clair, I would appreciate it.” 

H E left the office with a shade less buoyancy than 
when he came in. As he went out into the sun¬ 
shine again, his spirits soared once more. After all, 
he had a good chance of getting the Douglas farm. 
He didn’t think George Kindersley would pay 
$3,500 for it, and certainly not cash. Kindersley still 

owned the Smithers 
place. 


cleared off; new fences and a good set of buildings, 
it will be a grand farm. 

He whistled tunelessly again, as he crossed the 
street toward the cafe. He decided that he wouldn’t 
tell Marion and the boys anything about his mar¬ 
velous news, until the deal was put through. Then 
he would surprise them. 

Marion had often exclaimed over the beauty of 
the woods on the old neglected farm, and the little 
creek that meandered across the Douglas place. 
She had said, recently, to Tom, "We should have 
more land, shouldn’t (Please turn to page 45) 


Mr. Wilkins smiled but 
his eyes icere shrewd. 
“It’s good land. You are 
the second prospective 
buyer.” 


The Douglas farm was 
weedy, the buildings 
poor, but Tom knew 
that the soil was good. 
The farm was only half 
a mile from Cloverdell, 
and they could work it 
easily from the home 
place. 

Pete and I can handle 
it between us, thought 
Tom, and after we get 
the rest of the bush 
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Farming Wild Furbearers 

Chaotic exploitation of northern fur resources has , through the medium of trap- 
line registration , given atvay to orderly harvesting 


by RALPH HEDLIN 


A TRAPPER’S standard of living may fluctuate 
widely. He has to catch a certain amount of 
fur and sell it at a price, and the product of 
the two determines how well he lives. 

A number of factors can influence price. Tastes 
will change, and if milady decides that she does not 
prefer a fox cape, there is not much profit in the 
capturing of foxes. If she decides, instead, that she 
, wants mink trim on her coat, the profit will be in 
• the selling of mink. And who would venture to pre¬ 
dict the unpredictable shifts in the fashions of the 
ladies’ clothes? 

Depression will hit the fur seller more surely and 
quickly than it will most other enterprises. If money 
is in short supply the first thing to be struck from 
the family plans is a costly fur coat. 

Wide fluctuations in the size of catches is another 
problem of long standing. Wild animals have been 
recognized as a national resource since this land 
was opened, and for two or three hundred years 
fur has belonged to the man who caught it. Stories 
are legion of the favored family son who set a small 
trap for a two-dollar weasel and caught a two-hun- 
’ dred-dollar silver fox. 

Such experiences may make a happy climax to a 
boy’s story, but it is not the type of management 
that will, lead to maximum fur returns. And maxi¬ 
mum catches are desirable in order to maintain the 
income of a number of people who make their 
living exclusively from trap-line returns. 

The real problem is not the boy who chances to 
catch a valuable furbearer. The provincial game 
and fish branches are able to rejoice with him. How¬ 
ever, they cannot rejoice with the trappers who 
clean out an area so completely that all the breed¬ 
ing stock is gone, making a good catch unlikely for 
the next two or three years. 

This is, of course, a problem of the more northern 
■» areas where the local residents make a living out of 
trapping. It has been found in Manitoba, as in the 
other provinces, that trappers tend to have one area 
in which they trap and they will not trouble to go 
elsewhere. They often take everything that they can 
catch, because the prospect is that if they leave 
any animals, itinerant trappers will move in and 
v kill off the carefully 
preserved breeding 
stock. 


G AME commissioners 
grappled with the 
problem and the idea 
I of “registering” trap 
" lines was born. The 
origin of the idea is 
disputed, but the 
weight of the evidence 
would seem to indicate 
that the laurels should 
be worn by Frank R. 
*" Butler, game commis¬ 
sioner in British Col¬ 
umbia. Regulations gov¬ 
erning the registration 
of trap lines became law 
in that province as early 
as 1925. Similar laws 
are now in force in all 
of the western prov¬ 
inces. 

The mechanics of 
registration are rela¬ 
tively simple. All that 
it implies is that a 
bona fide trapper makes 
application to the game 
branch in his province 
for the exclusive right 


to trap an area on which he can satisfy them that 
he has a prior claim. If the charter is granted, he 
is required to accept the responsibility of trap¬ 
ping the stated area, and no one else is allowed 
to encroach on his domain. This means that if he 
wishes to conserve and farm his fur, no one else 
will upset his plans and trap off his breeding stock. 

The registration of trap lines is fur conservation 
in the true sense. Conservation is not hoarding; it 
is intelligent use. It denies the merit of a quick 
return and proclaims the value of a larger return 
over a longer period. 

H UGH McINNIS of Rennie, Manitoba, operates 
a registered trap line. The lines have been 
registered for only ten years in this eastern Mani¬ 
toba area, yet Mclnnis will already witness to the 
merit of the system. 

“I am farming the fur on my line,” he stated. 
“If I leave some breeding stock I know for a cer¬ 
tainty that no one will take it, and that it will be 
there in the summer to raise more fur. The result 
is that I am careful not to overtrap.” 

This pays off for Mclnnis. In a good winter he 
will harvest 18 mink, 125 weasels, 400 red squirrels, 
three or four otter, 15 beaver, about 400 muskrat 
and some foxes and wolves, and the odd fisher and 
martin. The last two are very rare—of late years 
they have been protected in Manitoba—and do not 
loom large in the winter income. The registration 
of the line is responsible for the predictable catch. 
The key to the whole problem is conservation. 

Mclnnis’ experiences should throw some light on 
registered trap-line management, even though he is 
probably a better-than-average trapper. He started 
trapping when he was strong enough to set a trap 
and is still at it, over half a century later. 

He has three cabins on his line and during the 
winter you might find him at any one of them. The 
season opens on the first of November and he be¬ 
gins to set out his traps. He follows the streams, 
setting for mink and weasel on creek banks; and if 
he crosses some distance from one stream to 
another he makes additional sets for weasel. For 
fox he sets beside a stone on the edge of a lake 
near a spruce forest, baiting the rock with fish or 


This beaver, who has been making a nuisance of him¬ 
self in a settled area, will be released in the north. 


Indian chiefs and trap- 
pers attending one of 
the conferences of the 
Fur Advisory Board held 
at The Pas, Manitoba. 


duck. Sets for otter are made in open water and 
the trap is attached to a drowning stone. Sets for 
wolves are made in the beaten paths that they 
regularly use. The squirrels are typically shot with . 
a .22, the only rifle he carries on the line. 

Beaver are taken in March and April, the sets 
being made in the water. He prefers to set some 
distance from the beaver house, because the 
females do not wander and the likelihood of catch¬ 
ing males is therefore increased. This often permits 
the harvesting of excess males without seriously 
reducing breeding stock. Muskrat are also taken in 
the spring in open water. Mclnnis is particularly 
careful not to overtrap the muskrat, frequently lift¬ 
ing his traps before the close of the season in order 
to preserve the breeding stock. 

Mclnnis took legal possession of this line in 1942. 
Prior to that date he had trapped the same general 
area, but found that other trappers would come in 
after he left the territory in late February, trap in¬ 
tensively, and clean out breeding stock that he had 
been at pains to preserve. This tended to ruin what 
should have been good trapping country. With the 

advent of registered 
lines, the itinerant trap¬ 
per has become a 
memory. 


T HE establishment of 
registered lines in 
Manitoba is, in the 
final analysis, up to the 
trappers. The same 
thing appears to be 
true in the other prov¬ 
inces. The game and 
fisheries departments 
will do their share, but 
trappers must co¬ 
operate. 

When plans are made 
for registration in a cer¬ 
tain area, notice is 
given of a public meet¬ 
ing at which all trap¬ 
pers of the area are 
asked to be present. At 
the first meeting a 
representative of the 
(Please turn to 
page 44) 
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Some farm folk still believe in 
superstitions, and here are a 
few that are, or were, current in 
England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland 


by D. W. NASH 


“To preserve your cotes against harm, 
pour holy ivater down their throats on 
midsummer day, and sing the Athanasian 
Creed to them in Latin.”—Somerset 
superstition. 


demic of whooping cough, 
an old woman will scrape the 
earth from under a willow 
tree and then all the children 
creep through the opening. 
In Uganda, the stem of a 
tree is split and a sick person 
steps through, while the 
medicine man holds the split open. The Highlanders 
of Strathspey at one time forced all of their sheep and 
cattle through an arch of a rowan tree. 

What about superstitions relating directly to farm¬ 
ing? There are many of them. For example: “A cold 
April the barn will fill.” Does this mean that with an 
unusually warm April in 1952, crops this year will be 
poor? Or, does the superstition apply only to Britain? 
Here is one from Herefordshire: “To prevent smut or 
mildewing affecting the wheat, cut a large thorn bush, 
make a fire in the field of wheat and burn a portion 
of the thorn: afterward, hang up the remainder of the 
thorn in the farmhouse.” Also, “crops sown with the 
full moon will be ready a month earlier than crops 
sown with the waxing moon.” Here also, because of 
the warm weather here this spring, a lot of grain was 
seeded during the waxing or growing moon. Grass, too, 
it seems, should be sown at the full of the moon so 
that the hay crop will dry quickly. Then, when hay is 
in the stack, fire from internal combustion can be 
averted by placing a scythe crossways on top of the 
rick, and leaving it there until it shows signs of rust. 

Today, science urges us to fulfill many duties and 
observe many injunctions, if we want good crops and 
profitable livestock; but this was not true hundreds of 
years ago. For example: “If a seed drill goes from 
one end of the field to the other without dropping any 
seed, some person connected with the farm will die 
before the year is out.” Likewise, to avert the Evil Eye 
from the land, when horses are put into the plow for 
the first time in the year, take a bucket of chemerly, 
put some hen dung into it, and stir for some time. 
Then sprinkle the mixture over the horses and plow.” 
That came from the Isle of Man. 

The horse, of course, has been the friend of man 
for hundreds of years. Do you know why horse har¬ 
ness is customarily trimmed with brass? Well, the 
fact is that, until quite recently, the horse was the 
mainstay of the farmer, (P lease turn to page 62) 


“At cockcrow midnight spirits forsake this 
world and go to their proper places.” 

“It is unlucky to take lilac into the house.” 
“It is unlucky to meet a white horse on 
leaving home—unless you spit on the 
ground.” — Yorkshire. 


N OT as many people believe in 
superstitions today as used to. The 
principal reason is that we know 
so many more of the answers to questions 
that bothered our ancestors. Farm folk, 

100 or 200 years ago, were very super¬ 
stitious. They were constantly in contact 
with the forces of nature, and their welfare 
depended upon the successful rearing of 
livestock and the growing of 
crops. When we remember 
that the great advances in 
farm science have been made 
within the past 50 years, and 
that during the same period 
we have also made our great¬ 
est advances in the com¬ 
munication of ideas, it is not 
difficult to understand the 
rapidly growing disbelief in superstitions. 

Still, how many do you believe in today? Or, if you 
disregard them, how many are carried clearly enough 
in your mind that, every time you do disregard them, 
you unconsciously think of them? Do you believe that 
it is good or bad luck if a black cat crosses your path¬ 
way? Do you unconsciously refrain from passing under 
a ladder? Would anything unfortunate happen if 13 
people sat down to dinner together? Does the birth of a 
black lamb ever have any significance? If a cat sneezes 
three times, will all the members of a family catch 
cold? Do you believe you can get rid of a headache by 
scraping some horseradish and grasping it tightly in 
your hand? Suppose a bridegroom didn’t carry his 
bride across the threshold the first time they- entered 
their home—would ill-fortune dog their steps? Do you 
believe that a wart will disappear if you prick it with 
a gooseberry thorn passed through a golden wedding 
ring? What about having too much lettuce in the 
garden? Will it keep a young wife from bearing chil¬ 
dren? Do you believe that beans will grow the wrong 
way this year because it is Leap Year? And that 1952 
will not be a good year for sheep, for the same reason? 
Do you believe, as the people of Dorsetshire once did, 
that nine lice, eaten on a piece of bread and butter, 
will cure the jaundice? 


O NE of the most curious and interesting aspects of 
superstitious belief, which is pointed out by E. 
and M. A. Radford in the “Encyclopedia of Supersti¬ 
tions,” is that many superstitions are current in very 
widely separated countries, such as a highly civilized 
country like Britain, and very primitive tribes of 
people in far comers of the earth, who were not known 


to exist until long after the superstition was 
believed in the more civilized country. Take, 
for example, the use of an arch. In Britain, 
the authors say, “the passing of a child or 
person under an arch of brambles was re¬ 
garded (together with certain words of 
ritual) as a certain cure for whooping 
cough, blackheads, boils and rheumatism.” 
Passing a child with rickets through a split 
trunk of an elder or ash, coupled with the 
words, was beneficial. Sometimes a child 
with the whooping cough was passed 
through the arch formed underneath the 
belly of an ass. In Bulgaria, to stop an epi- 
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ft's the 
Same 
with 

Them! 

Single crop farming and overgrazing 
are desolating once fertile areas in 
South Africa 

by SIDNEY E. KNIGHT 




S OUTH AFRICA’S first truck farmer was the 
Dutchman, Johan van Riebeeck, the Dutch 
East India Company’s first Commander at the 
Cape. Landing there a few years after the Mayflower 
had ended her great Odyssey, his first job was grow¬ 
ing vegetables to relieve his scurvy-stricken sailors. 
The greenstuff and onions, watered in the hot, dry 
summers by the perennial streams that ran down 
Table Mountain into the fertile virgin loam, grew 
well. The sailors’ blood cleared, and the initial large- 
scale white settlement of Africa South of the Line 
was under way. 

Braving the Hottentot spears and the Bushman’s 
poisoned arrows, the sturdy burghers seeking new 
pastures manhandled their heavy ox-wagons over 
the high mountain range barring their way to the 
hinterland, the aptly named Hottentots Hollands. 
Beyond lay the fertile valleys, veritably a land of 
milk and wild honey, where the wild bees undis¬ 
turbed throughout the ages had laid down huge 
stores of honey high up among the craggy kloofs and 
krantzes, and where the giant baboons “qua-ha’d” 
angrily at being disturbed. 

Cutting down the natural timber, 
clearing the bush, with flintlock across 
the plow handle,, corn and wheat were 
sown, apricot and peach trees planted. 

The Dutch vrouwen baked the good 'js 

bread in the ant-heap ovens with home- Cj 

made yeast, the kinders thrived in the - 

sparkling sunshine—all was well, apart ^ 

from grim fights with raiding blacks 
who resented the white intrusion in ^ 

the south as did the Redskins in the q 

American west. At this time there was dr. 

no equivalent in the Dutch tool fois. 
soil erosion. That, with anthrax and 


RHODESIA 


Top: Wind erosion on wheat lands of 
S.W. Cape province. 

Above: E. Transvaal close to Portu¬ 
guese East African border. Contour 
plowing and cultivation produces 
bumper crop of beans. 


f jackals, elephants and African buf¬ 
faloes had to be driven off. The early 
settlers also disturbed a few hippos 
wallowing in the Zeekoevlei near Cape 
Town where the Yacht Club now 
proudly flies its pennons and pennants. 

rpODAY, the broad agricultural can- 
JL vas bears many striking parallels 
to North America: dust bowls, boll 
worm in the cotton, poor white sharecroppers, and a 
no-vitamin, corn-mush diet among the blacks with 
consequent pellagra. The rich alluvial soil of the 
narrow coastal plain, washed by the Indian Ocean 
from Natal up through Zululand to Portuguese 
Mozambique, resembles Florida minus the Ever¬ 
glades, and grows good crops of sub-tropical fruit 
from the Chinese lichi to the luscious mango, papaw 
and avocado pear, with bananas in abundance. Sugar 
cane, although suffering from periodic droughts and 
soil infertility through mono-cropping, is grown 
extensively, the growers refining enough sugar to 
more than supply "Africa’s domestic requirements 
from Cape to Congo. It is used to jell and can the 
Transvaal berry fruits, strawberry, raspberry, logan¬ 
berry, youngberry, boysenberry, the Cape goose¬ 
berry and pineapple, as well as the green fig, mul¬ 
berry, quince, peach, apricot, bitter oranges, loquats 
and guavas. Cheap coolie labor was imported into 
Natal in the last century to work the sugar planta¬ 
tions, leaving a legacy of racial bitterness that has 
caused a big rift between Union and Indian govern¬ 
ments. 

On the rolling plains of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State high veld, nearly 6,000 feet up. lies the 
corn belt with its tenuous shallow inches of dusty 
loam and meagre (Please turn to page 40) 


Black women using cumbersome, 
homemade mattocks to hoe the once 
fertile but now wornout soil. 


Viney " 1 


This map shows the general areas utilized for the 
production of different crops. 


foot-and-mouth disease among the cattle, horse sick¬ 
ness, peach mildew, apple scab and bacterial blight 
in the grape vines was a long way off. Nature in the 
beginning presented the white man with a clean bill 
of agrarian health, but over a century ago Dutch 
farm wives anticipated penicillin by allowing their 
apricot jam to mold for the treatment of lacerated 
wounds and the like. 

T HE Huguenots, fleeing before the Revocation of 
Nantes in 1685, introduced their methods of 
grape culture. But before the vines could stand in 
serried ranks under the hot summer sun in the 
fertile valleys of Constantia, Stellenbosch, Fransch 
Hoek, Simondium and Groot Drakenstein, all famous 
for their wines, the marauding lions, hyenas, leopards, 
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W HENEVER the topic of large 
families comes up for discussion, 

I recall my late uncle, the Rev¬ 
erend George Wood, with his broad Scots’ 
dialect and the perpetual boyish quality of 
his smile as he mingled with the hundred 
children who became his family. 

Uncle George started adult life as 
a carpenter, then served as a dormi¬ 
tory supervisor in the famous Quar- 
rier Homes for Orphaned Boys in 
Scotland. This period made a lasting 
impression on him, and he entered 
the ministry as a result of this work. 

When ordained, he migrated to the 
pioneer settlements of the Canadian 
prairies to serve a widely scattered 
congregation in an assortment of 
school-house churches. Tragedy 
struck when his first wife was hor¬ 
ribly burned to death, an accident 
caused by a negligent grocer who 
sold the minister’s wife gasoline in¬ 
stead of coal oil for the table lamps 
used in that remote town of Sas¬ 
katchewan. 

Uncle George and his three-year- 
old daughter Annie moved to the 
neighboring province of Alberta a 
short time later, his widowed mother 
coming out from Glasgow to take 
charge of his home. He was minister in 
the small town of Innisfail when the First 
War broke out. A soldier on 24-hours 
leave before embarking for overseas duty 
had lost his wife. In desperation, the poor 
man went to his minister and begged him to look 
after the three motherless children. Uncle George 
agreed at once. 

“Ah felt keenly for them,” he said afterwards. 
“Ma ain wee Annie had lost her mother, and ma 
heart melted at soundo’ the kiddies’ crying when 
their daddy brought them tae me.” 

T HAT was the start of his Big Family. Within 
a few weeks other soldiers had deposited chil¬ 
dren with the Scottish minister for safekeeping, 
while orphans from other homes were sent to him. 
A sprawling old frame house was utilized as a 
shelter. Granny Wood rustled her long black skirts 
from room to room, clucking her tongue in amaze¬ 
ment over the situation, but striving valiantly to 
cook enough treacle scones, Scots’ broth, and steam 
puddin’s to feed the dozen toddlers. Uncle George 
removed his clerical collar, tied an apron around 
his lean waist, and learned the mysteries of chang¬ 
ing diapers and blowing small noses. He put his 
carpentry training to good practice by building 
bunks and providing large tables and benches as 
the family grew in numbers. 

Now fortune smiled on him. He met again a 
childhood companion, Miss Annie Jarvie, who was 
spending a brief holiday in our home in Calgary 
before returning to her native Scotland to take an 
advanced course in social service work. She was 
fascinated by Reverend Wood’s account of his sud¬ 
den acquisition of a large family—my Uncle refused 
to use the name “orphanage” and always referred 
to his charges as the Big Family. It was obvious 
that a strong attraction existed between Miss Jarvie 
and Uncle George, but he waved good-bye to her 
at the railway station and she was just boarding the 
boat at Halifax when his telegram-proposal reached 
her. She wired “Yes,” and 
returned to become the be¬ 
loved mother of a ready¬ 
made family. 

Those were busy days. 

Mother Wood tended weep¬ 
ing babes in arms as well 
as supervising 16-year-old 
girls, while Uncle George 
helped with the cooking, 
serving, and housecleaning, 
and took charge of the boys. 

There were now 30 children 
in the Home. It was a pro¬ 
digious task to cater to their 
healthy appetites and keep 
them decently clothed. The 


An early picture of the big family of Rev. George 
Wood, taken when it lived at Olds. 

minister was forced to give up his pastorate, though 
he sorely missed the regular stipend it had paid. 
Now the problem was: where would the money 
come from to look after their bodily needs? 

“Och, the Guid Lord will shairly provide!” Uncle 
George used to say between spells of work. 

The Innisfail merchants were a kindly lot, extend¬ 
ing credit for meat and groceries and clothing. They 
cut their prices to wholesale cost when dealing 
with Uncle George, while the owner of the 
rambling old house didn’t call too regularly for the 
rent. Even so, sizable bills were soon charged 
against his name. And debt was a worrisome 
factor to a minister possessed of a Scottish con¬ 
science! 

“Ah’m going to call on the kirks of nearby toons,” 
Uncle George told Aunt Annie. “Ah’ll tell the folk 
aboot our Big Family, and mayhap they’ll be 
willin’ to help us.” 

A great-hearted Scotsman accepted an 
appalling responsibility, and borne up 
mainly by faith, triumphed over every 
difficulty 

by KERRY WOOD 

Center: Rev. George Wood. Left: Granny Wood, who 
looked after the family after the death of his first 
wife. Right: The second Mrs. George Wood. 


He was a welcome visitor to other pul¬ 
pits, and few audiences could listen 
unmoved to his enthusiasm and love for 
the homeless waifs who had become 
his charges. Money donations were 
small due to hard times, but the con¬ 
gregations gave him boxes of pre¬ 
served fruits, bushels of potatoes 
and other vegetables, while ladies 
gathered up used clothing and bed 
coverings to help the Family. Any 
money received was turned over to 
his creditors, while the canned rhu¬ 
barb, jellied chifcken, and bags of 
beets went onto the tables at meal¬ 
time and were devoured by the 
hungry children. Many Innisfail 
ladies came around to hold mending 
bees to fix up tom pants, worn skirts, 
and darn socks and stockings, forcing 
Mother Wood to enjoy a little rest 
while they took over her duties for 
a brief spell. 

“Ah never met an unkindly man, 
nor a wummon who wasna motherly,” 
Uncle George said, when telling of 
the heartening response to his ap¬ 
peals for help. And it was marvellous, 
at mealtime, to see the shining-faced chil¬ 
dren bow their heads above the loaded 
tables and sing their Grace: Praise God 
from Whom All Blessings Flow. 

The provincial government donated a 
money-grant. With this sum, Uncle George 
paid off his dqbts to the patient Innisfail 
merchants and bought farmland at the 
nearby but larger town of Olds. His plan was to 
have the older boys and girls help him raise vege¬ 
tables, chickens, pigs, and cows so that part of their 
food necessities would be home grown. He donned 
carpenter’s clothing again to help build the dormi¬ 
tories and pig pens, the dining hall and chicken 
coops. Other carpenters, good-hearted farmers, and 
handy men showed up after working hours, gen¬ 
erously contributing their time to help provide 
quarters for the Big Family. 

B Y this time he had an official name for his ven¬ 
ture: Wood’s Christian Home. Seventy children 
were looked after in the farm buildings at Olds, 
the older girls and boys helping Mother Wood and 
the cheery Scotsman tend the needs of their smaller 
charges. Pots of 20-gallon size were used for cook¬ 
ing meals, while the top of the wood-burning stove 
measured three feet wide by eight feet long and 
the kitchen was always the busiest room in the 
Home. The minister learned how to butcher pigs 
and put beef into brine, and supervised the farming 
of acres of vegetables and raising greenfeed for 
the livestock. 

During a period when the word “psychology” 
was known to only a handful of university experts. 
Uncle George was an instinctive exponent of that 
science. He’d bustle into the girls’ playroom, smile 
around at the older lassies and say: 

“Ah just happened tae be in the kitchen, an’ 
there ah saw a grrrreat pile o’ dirrrrty dishes wantin’ 
to meet up with a lot o’ beautiful young ladies!” 

Somehow, that sort of request made the girls 
laughingly respond, whereupon Uncle George 
would stalk info the boys’ room and say: “Noo, 
then, lads—there’s a field o’ potatoes oot there eager 
an’ willin’ to be tickled!” He’d grab a hoe and lead 
the march to the vegetable 
plot. They’d sing as they 
worked. Many a turnip was 
hoed to the martial strains 
of Onward, Christian Sol¬ 
diers, while the carrots 
might be mulched to the 
sweet melody of an old 
Scottish ballad called Afton 
Water. 

New boys sometimes ran 
away from the Home. It 
was a problem that Uncle 
handled diplomatically. One 
particular lad was not 
apprehended until he’d 
(Please turn to page 63) 
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One man’s faith in Justice 
makes this date memorable... 


April 

Years ago a dream came true for Harry Ferguson. He 
obtained a patent on a device he had created—a hydraulic 
device that was to enable one man to do the work of many 
on the farms of America. 

Other patents were issued to thi? man, patents on devices 
that ended back-breaking farm tasks—that saved time 
and money. So good were these devices that eventually, by 
a handshake agreement, a large motor car company manu¬ 
factured a tractor equipped with them. It was marketed 
as the Ford Tractor with Ferguson System, integrating 
tractor and implement into one efficient machine. 

April 

On this date the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York entered a final judgment, 
with the consent of all parties which ended four years of 
litigation between Harry Ferguson, Inc. and Ford Motor 
Company and others. 

In this action, it was ordered and adjudged that: 

1 . The sum of $9,250,000 shall be paid to Harry 
Ferguson, Inc. as royalties on Patents Nos. 1,916,945; 
2,118,180; 2,223,002 and 2,486,257. 

2. Ford Motor (Company shall not manufacture, after 
December 31, 1952, such tractors, and Dearborn 
Motors Corporation shall not sell any such tractors 
manufactured after December 31, 1952, as h ave 

(a) a pump having a valve on its suction side, as for 
example in the present Ford 8N tractor, arranged to 
be automatically controlled irj accordance with the 
draft of an implement, or 

(b) a pump for a hydraulically operated draft control 


9 , 1952 

As sometimes happens, this arrangement terminated 
and Harry Ferguson, Inc. made and marketed its own 
tractor using the Ferguson System. The Ford Tractor 
continued to be made and sold, embodying some of 
the Ferguson patents and inventions. 

Thus Harry Ferguson found himself in competition 
with his own creations. He believed deeply in justice and 
in the rightness of his claim against the Ford Motor 
Company. It was this man’s faith in these things that 
found justification on this date . . . 

9 , 1952 

system for implement control and a power take-off 
shaft both driven by the lay shaft of the transmission, 
as for example in the present Ford 8N tractor, or 

(c) a coupling mechanism on the upper portion of the 
center housing, of the form employed in Ford 8N trac¬ 
tors manufactured prior to November 22, 1949; and 
Ford Motor Company and Dearborn Motors Corpo¬ 
ration must affix a notice on any long coupling pins, 
manufactured by them, to the effect that the pin is 
sold only for replacement on 8N tractors made by 
Ford prior to November 22, 1949. This notice will 
continue to be affixed until October 25, 1966. 

3 . Ford Motor Company and Dearborn Motors Cor¬ 
poration shall have a period of time, expiring not 
later than December 31, 1952, in which to make 
these changes. 

4 . All other claims and counterclaims are dismissed and 
withdrawn on the merits. 


A COPY OF THE consent judgment is available to anyo'ne interested in reading it. This settlement between Harry 
Ferguson, Inc. and the Ford Motor Company resolves the issues. The inventions in their entirety with which this 
action was concerned will' be found only in the Ferguson Tractor and in the Ferguson System in the future. 
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I N S U L ATION 

An improved long fiber rock wool 


Troublesome Times in B.C. 

High farm costs, labor unrest and election excite¬ 
ment combine to make the west coast province uneasy 
by CHAS. L. SHAW 

M ID-JUNE is a fateful time for pay a part of their hospitalization costs 
British Columbians. It will up to $35 for the first ten days. It 
determine the result of the sounds simple and moderately inoffen- 
provincial election campaign that has sive, but it has become one of the 
now been in full swing for several bitterest issues in the whole campaign, 
weeks, and it also marks the deadline The Liberals defied their Premier and 
in negotiations over a threatened strike in convention voted against co-insur- 
in the forest industry. ance. The Conservatives are pledged 

Depending on the viewpoint of the to knock it out should they win. But 
individual, the result of either of these Premier Johnson sticks to his guns, 
contentious matters may go a long and he says that on the whole issue 
way toward setting the economic of hospital insurance he is prepared to 
destiny of the province. If Liberals or stand or fall. / 

Prog. Conservatives win the election, 

it is unlikely that there will be any 0 NE of the interesting develop- 
significant change in governmental^ ^ ments of the campaign has been 
policy or procedure. If, on the other the emphasis on agricultural problems, 
hand, the C.C.F. or Social Credit When the Premier carried his banner 
group gain preferment, revolutionary into the Fraser Valley hecklers de¬ 
adjustments would be expected, for manded what he intended to do for 
the C.C.F. has pledged itself to whole- the good of the farmer, 
sale socialization of industry and some “It takes 42 quarts of milk to buy 
of the Social Credit plans are similarly one sack of dairy feed,” complained 
drastic. one critic. “It takes twelve dozen eggs 

As for the forest industry strike, a to pay for one sack of laying mash.” 
shutdown of logging camps and mills In these words were summarized 
would, of course, seriously upset the one of the main complaints of the 
economic balance in a province that farmer in this region — the fact that 
has known nothing but boom since after he has paid his bills there is 
the close of the war. A sudden cur- precious little left, if anything, in the 

tailment of forest production would way of profit margin, although he is 

hobble an industry which last year invariably told that his industry is the 

sold goods valued at more than half bulwark of the country. The answer 

a billion dollars and which under may lie in subsidized feed. Fraser 

normal conditions employs more than Valley farmers claim that they have to 

50,000 men. pay $60 a ton for feed that can be 

Few but the most prejudiced of bought in Alberta for less than one- 
prophets are forecasting the result of third that figure, 
either the election or the labor con- Another answer would be the elec- 
troversy with any degree of certainty, tion of more farmers to the legislature, 
There have been a great many assur- but with the swing of population con- 
ances of victory, but it is inevitable tinuing toward the metropolitan and 
that by the middle of June many industrial centers that is not so easy 
people in the west coast province will as it was a generation or so ago. 
have been proved poor guessers. Social Credit, incidentally, has been 

The campaign has been the Liberals apparently gaining more converts in 
against the field, since the Liberals the country ridings, and if that party, 
controlled the last hours of the Byron headed by Rev. E. G. Hansell, an 
Johnson government after the Con- Albertan, makes important gains in 
servatives walked out, and Premier the B.C. election it can be attributed 
Johnson has been honest enough to very largely to the feeling that many 
tell the voters that they can expect the farmers felt they were neglected by 
same sort of administration to be con- recent governments, 
tinued should he be returned to office. Costs have risen to such an extent 
He hasn’t made any new promises; that farming has almost priced itself 
in fact, he has taken the obviously out of reach of the average man, 
unpopular course of championing the except in the less favored districts. A 
much criticized co-insurance features brochure has been issued by the 
of the compulsory hospital insurance provincial government attempting to 
plan and saying that he personally answer the question: How much 
doesn’t think the whole program can money is needed to go on the land? 
be financed without it. , The answer is that if the prospective 

Co-insurance provides that even farmer is experienced and ready to 
those who have been regularly paying work reasonably hard he should get 
the hospital insurance prem'iums must along very well on a pre-emption or 


PRACTICAL HINTS 
ON MA TERIALS AND METHODS 

by Allan Hall 


When an advertising man wants to 
emphasize “economy”, it seems the 
popular thing to do is to show a 
picture of a Scotsman saying “It’s 
thrifty”. I don’t know where the idea 
began that Scots are so much more 
cautious in their spending. In 
Scotland itself, maybe. 

I know that my friend Donald 
McKay is the best man for telling 
Scottish jokes in these parts. But 
contrary td the tales he tells on his 
own race, Donald’s a generous man. 
But still, not then one to waste 
money, for all that. 

Only last Spring, Donald put a 
new roof on his home. And for 
pattern and colour there’s nothing 
smarter in the county. “Some roof- 
i n g^s I |gg)g| 

b°ltTo e i 

all-round long- 'D, 
term sensible econ- \ ^ yj\ 

omy you’ll not find | 
a better roof than 1 / 

these same Johns- J / 

Manville Asphalt 
Shingles. 

And he’s so right! J-M Asphalt 
Shingles, combine low first cost with 
long-term, all-weather protection. 
They’re highly fire-resistant, too. 
And so easy to put on, even over old 
shingles, that any carpenter or good 
man with tools can apply them. J-M 
Asphalt Shingles are made in various 
types and a wide range of solid and 
blended colours. 

More and more farmers are also 
finding that good insulation comes 
under the heading of “economy” too. 
Continued experiments have defi¬ 
nitely proved that cows give more 
milk, stay healthier, and actually 
require less feed where barns are 
properly insulated and ventilated. 

For farm buildings and homes, 
J-M Spintex Insulation is specially 
recommended. This is an improved 
long fiber rock wool that was first 
developed to meet high-standard 
specifications in industrial use. Now 
it is available for use wherever an 
efficient insulation is required. J-M 
Spintex Insulation comes in all 
standard forms and is easily install¬ 
ed. It won’t burn or rot, or attract 
vermin. And it will stay efficient as 
long as the building stands. 


You know there are certain things 
you could do on your farm to 
make it yield bigger profits. 
You’d like to have more home 
conveniences and comforts, too. 
You could do both, if you had 
the money. But where is it to 
come from ? 

The answer is simple: Imperial 
Bank of Canada will lend you the 
money on a Farm Improvement 
Loan for the following purposes 
up to the limits shown with a 
maximum of $3,000. 

(1 ) Farm Implements. For buy¬ 
ing tools, implements, movable 
appliances and machines for the 
farm or farm home, up to two- 
thirds of the cash purchase price. 

(2) Foundation or Breeding 
Stock. Up to 75% of the estima¬ 
ted cost of the stock. 

(3 ) Fixed Equipment. For buy¬ 
ing and installing fixed electrical 
or other equipment, implements, 
appliances or machines, up to 
66% of the cost. 

(4) Electric System. For alter¬ 
ing or improving your farm electric 
system, up to 66% of the cost. 

(5) Fencing or Drainage. For 
ditches, tiling, drainage, pump¬ 
ing, diking, soil erosion preven¬ 
tion, up to 7 5 % of the cost. 

(6) Farm Buildings. For repairs, 
alterations or additions to the 
farm home or other buildings, up 
to 80% of the cost. 

(7) Farm Development. For 
sewage or water systems, clearing, 
irrigating or reclaiming land, soil 
conservation, shelter belts, up to 
75% of the cost. 

REPAYMENT. You repay the 
loan in monthly, quarterly, or 
annual installments over periods 
up to seven years, according to 
type and size of loan, with 
simple interest at 5%. 

Tenant farmers may get loans for 
(1) and (2) above, and if right 
of tenancy extends two years be¬ 
yond term of loan, for ( 7 ) also. 
Your local Imperial Bank Man¬ 
ager will be glad to help you with 
a Farm Improvement Loan. Why 
not discuss it with him today? 


In the home, J-M Spintex Insula¬ 
tion keeps summer temperatures 
down as much as 15° and effects fuel 
savings up to a proven 30%. And 
that soon repays your investment. 

Speaking of fuel-saving, it’s a good 
idea to caulk gaps around doors and 
windows with J-M Caulking Putty. 
You can buy this in tubes now and 
apply it without a caulking gun. 

While you're at your J-M dealer’s, ask 
him for free literature on these J-M 
Materials or Write to ■ , v;L -- 

Johns-Manville, Dept. 182, 

199 Bay St., Toronto. 8-633 H I T I 


"tlte (muiIc tkat selwice Ixuft “ 

IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


A summer rain cloud releases a store of life-giving moisture « 
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on low-priced land with very little 
capital; if he has less experience but 
will be content with a rugged but sub¬ 
stantial living he should have a capital 
of not less than $2,500. If he insists 
on improved land where extensive 
farming is the rule, the capital re¬ 
quired might run to $5,000 or higher. 


S TRAWBERRY growers on Van¬ 
couver Island would probably be 
bored with life if every season did not 
bring its crop of anxieties. This time 
it is the fear that heavy early frosts 
may have caused considerable damage 
in the low-lying areas of the Saanich 
Peninsula. But, generally speaking, 
the production outlook throughout the 
province is satisfactory. Weather in 
the Okanagan and on the Fraser Val¬ 
ley has been close to ideal. 

Fruit and vegetable inspectors are 
carrying on a campaign for improve¬ 
ment of growing standards. It is 
claimed, for instance, that Vancouver 
Island’s greenhouse crop of tomatoes 
could be doubled if more attention' 
was paid to details. Even under pres¬ 
ent conditions, the spring and fall 
crop represents considerably more 
than half a million dollars. Last year 
138,000 crates of greenhouse tomatoes 
from Vancouver Island were shipped 
to eastern Canada and the U.S. 

The success of a few individuals 
illustrates the remarkable results that 
can be achieved as a result of experi¬ 
ence and a little extra effort. Fred 
Barnes at Cedar Hill, outside Victoria, 
still boasts the all-time Canadian 
record of 74 tons of mangels to the 
acre. “If farmers knew how easy it 
is to grow mangels they’d never use 
beet pulp for sugar,” says Barnes. 
“The secret lies in transplanting. By 
first planting the seed in sheltered 
beds and then transplanting the seed¬ 
lings in clean fields, you give them a 
jump on weeds. Many farmers say it’s 
too much trouble to transplant, but 
it’s a lot easier than weeding. 


G ENERAL business conditions con¬ 
tinue bright in British Columbia, 
but there have been vague indications 
in some quarters that the expansion 
trend has turned a corner and that the 
next few months will see a levelling 
off. Stores report somewhat slower 
business, and with the Canadian dollar 
no longer at a discount there may be 
a slump in tourist business from the 
U.S., even though travel agencies 
predict another big year. 

Several fundamental factors have 
encouraged industrial leaders to sound 
a note of caution, however. Decline 
in pulp prices has brought some cur¬ 
tailment in production, and prices of 
logs and lumber have also been mov¬ 
ing downward. Metal prices are sag¬ 
ging, with consequent reduction in 
mine earnings. The United Kingdom 
will buy no B.C. canned salmon this 
year. The industries that have ac¬ 
counted most for the postwar boom 
in B.C. are not as optimistic as they 
were a few months ago. 

But expansion continues. The Ken¬ 
ney dam at Nechako, key to Alcan’s 
vast power and aluminum project at 
Kitimat and Kemano, was dedicated 
a few days ago, and one of the world’s 
few new newsprint mills went into 
production this month on Vancouver 
Island. Capital is still flowing in. 

Perhaps the present uncertainties 
are due more than anything else to the 
events we mentioned in the opening 
paragraph—the election and the labor 
controversies. 



You're the winner when the crop says go ! 



HARVESTING BIG ACRES? Then the 
Oliver “33” Self-Propelled is the combine 
for you! Everything about it says high 
capacity, from the 12 or 14-foot header 
to the oversize grain tank. Wades right 

through the heaviest stands—starting any¬ 
where in the field. Among its features; 
6 speeds forward . . . independent con¬ 
trol of threshing and travel speeds . . , 
always-vertical slats on reel to prevent 
shattering of grain. Ask your Oliver dealer 
for full details. 



OLIVER 

"FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 


When the crop is ready and the weather is right . . . 
when you’re racing against time . . . everything about 
your Oliver 15 Combine is there to help you win: 

Swift Adjustments. No lost time here! Setting your 
clearance and cylinder speed is as quick as it is easy... 
for grains, beans, grasses ... for any of a hundred crops. 

Bigger Cut. The header on your Oliver 15 cuts a 
full six-foot swath. 

Steady Travel. The Oliver 15 is built low to the 
ground . . . built to take hills and gullies in stride. 

Down Crops, Too! Wind and rain won’t rob you of 
your crop. The Oliver 15 accommodates a special finger 
reel that- sweeps the down crop clean. 

Have no fear that haste makes waste—not with an 
Oliver! Oliver gives you the famous “man behind the 
gun,” an extra threshing action that assures a clean, 
full measure even when you’re foiling fast. 

For steady power, your Oliver dealer supplies an 
auxiliary engine just made for the No. 15. Or, use your 
Oliver Tractor’s Direct Drive Power Take-Off ... it 
holds a constant speed even when the tractor clutch 
is disengaged. 

When your crops are ready, be ready yourself to get 
’em in fast . . . see your Oliver Dealer now! 


f— 11,1 — 1 — — — — — — ■ 

I The Oliver Corporation 

I 400 W. Madison St., F31-6, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me information on the following equipment: 

□ Oliver 15 combine □ Oliver 33 self-propelled combine 
(Please print) 

Name... 

Address...»»••*-•. 


City.R.F.D.State 

! I farm.acres. 


the OLIVER CORPORATION: Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg • Goodison Industries, 
Ltd., Toronto . Barker Equipment Company, Fredericton . Atlantic Equipment Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia. 
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CONTROL 



FLIES AT 
MILKING 
TIME/ 

check these features 



• One bomb equals a gallon of old-type 
livestock sprays 

• faster . . . easier 

• one bomb will spray 200 cows 

• will not taint milk 

• costs less than a cent a head 

• non-irritating to animals and humans. 

Simply spray over the rump and 
along back of the animal with 



Livestock Bomb 

Developed by 

GREEN CROSS INSECTICIDES 



F-M Systems are backed 
by a company with over -( 

120 years of experience ^ 
in the building of 
mechanical equipment. 7 




Every F-M pump 
carries a tag show¬ 
ing actual delivery 
of water to the 
tank, certified by 
an independent 
laboratory. 


Whether you need a system to 
supply the needs of a large 
farm, or to provide enough for 
household use in a small 
cottage, there’s a Fairbanks- 
Morse Water System for the 
purpose. Every unit, whether 
for deep well or shallow well 
use, is built to give a lifetime of 
economical, trouble-free ser¬ 
vice. Most systems come fully 
assembled for easy, low-cost 
installation. Your F-M Dealer 
can advise the size and type you 
need. See him, or write your 
nearest F-M Branch. 


THE CANADIAN F AI R B A N K S-M O R S E CO. LIMITED 

Fort William - Winnipeg • Regina - Saskatoon • Calgary - Edmonton - Vancouver 


News of Agriculture 



[Dennett photo 


Aerial view, Vancouver Terminal elevator operated by United Crain Growers 
Ltd., with its galleries aflame during a $500,000 fire April 23. Public dock carries 
galleries from elevator (to right of smoke) and fire teas believed caused by a 
moving boxcar striking electric equipment in use for repairing a nearby vessel 
not connected with the elevator. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 

O date (May 30), no new out¬ 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
have occurred in Canada since May 3, 
when the last of the three outbreaks 
in the Ormiston-Weyburn group was 
reported. To date, since February 25, 
when foot-and-mouth disease was first 
diagnosed, 28 infected premises have 
been discovered, in addition to 12 
contact premises, and a total of 1,742 
head of livestock have been reported 
shot and buried. 

No original cause of the infection 
in Canada has as yet been discovered. 
Protracted meetings of a committee 
of parliament, beyond developing 
some political excitement, and again 
proving that foresight is better than 
hindsight, brought out very little of 
significance that was new—although it 
was made clear to the committee by 
Dr. C. A. Mitchell, chief, Animal 
Pathology Division, Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, that both labora¬ 
tory and field tests made later, indi¬ 
cated that cattle in the Wass herd, 
the first to be infected with what was 
thought to be infectious vesicular 
stomatitis,' actually had had foot-and- 
mouth disease. Samples taken from 
this herd were received at the labora¬ 
tory early in March. When inoculated 
with foot-and-mouth virus, 31 out of 
38 Wass cattle indicated by their re¬ 
action that they must have had the 
disease recently. 

Meanwhile, much discussion and 
anxiety had been expressed over the 
refusal of the province of Manitoba to 
lift its ban against cattle entering the 
province from the west; but even¬ 
tually a caucus of government sup¬ 
porters, on May 22, agreed on a 
provisional date for a removal of the 
ban (June 7), if no further outbreaks 
occur. The federal government in turn 
indicated that it was prepared to lift 
its embargo on the shipment of west¬ 
ern cattle into Ontario, if the Ontario 
government would agree to the move. 
The federal minister, Mr. Gardiner, 
also announced that the horsemeat 
plant at Swift Current would be pre¬ 
pared for the slaughtering of cattle 


from southern Saskatchewan under 
federal Health of Animals regulations. 
The meat from this plant would go 
into the domestic market, and not 
overseas under the Canada-U. K.-New 
Zealand agreement. 

In Europe, foot-and-mouth disease 
broke out on the Island of Jersey 
after 13 years of freedom. New Zea¬ 
land sent one of its agricultural offi¬ 
cials to Canada, the United States, 
Britain and Europe to obtain first¬ 
hand knowledge on the disease, which 
has not yet been carried to New Zea¬ 
land. Movement of all livestock was 
banned throughout England, after 
more than 320 outbreaks had occurred 
in the U.K., involving the slaughter of 
more than 33,000 cattle. In France, 
foot-and-mouth disease had been re¬ 
ported in 87 out of 90 departments 
(counties), although the outbreak so 
far was less serious than in 1937-39, 
when 17,305 farms were affected. 
Australia imposed an import ban on 
all cloven-footed animals from Britain. 
Outbreaks have also been reported 
from Italy, West Germany and Aus¬ 
tria. In The Netherlands, where about 
65,000 cattle were infected, the 
disease had spread from Germany, 
and it involved three types, “A,” “O” 
and “C.” In West Germany, more 
than 1,000 farms were affected, and 
in East Germany only a few isolated 
cases. In Austria, an outbreak which 
began last November 11, spread to 
more than 2,000 farms. More than 
5,000 cattle were being vaccinated in 
Switzerland against the disease, which 
is thought to have been brought from 
France. 

Involved British Meat Deal 

ECAUSE foot-and-mouth disease 
has interfered with the movement 
of cattle and the export of cattle and 
meat products, Canada’s stocks of 
fresh meat, frozen meat, meats cured 
and in cure, rose to 87,894,000 pounds 
on May 1, as compared with 68,693,- 
000 pounds on May 1, 1951. Storage 
space threatened to become an acute 
problem. 

In April, Canadian and British rep¬ 
resentatives negotiated for the sale of 
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Canadian meat stocks to Britain, but 
for a time the negotiations were 
broken off because of a leakage in the 
British press. They were, however, 
resumed, and on May 9 the Minister 
of Agriculture, Mr. Gardiner, reported 
to parliament that the arrangements 
had been completed. 

The agreement is between the 
United Kingdom, New Zealand and 
Canada. Canadian meat which has not 
come from, or through, the affected 
area in Canada is being shipped to 
the United Kingdom in exchange for 
New Zealand beef and pork which 
will be sold through normal commer¬ 
cial channels in the United States. For 
this Canadian meat, the United King¬ 
dom will pay New Zealand in sterling, 
at the rates provided for under the 
New Zealand-United Kingdom meat 
contract! Canada in turn will receive 
the proceeds from the sale of New 
Zealand produce in the United States. 
Because New Zealand meat is ex¬ 
ported frozen, Canada will experience 
a net loss because the frozen meat will 
bring less than Canadian fresh meat 
sold in the United States. The dif¬ 
ference between the United Kingdom 
contract price for New Zealand meat 
and the price received from the New 
Zealand meat on the United States 
market, will be shared equally be¬ 
tween Canada and New Zealand. 
New Zealand will use her share to buy 
additional meat in Canada for ship¬ 
ment to the United Kingdom. The 
sterling value of this additional meat 
will be paid by the United Kingdom 
to New Zealand. Canada’s share of 
this difference will offset to some 
extent the loss to the Canadian gov¬ 
ernment. 

It has been reported that as much 
as 40 million pounds of Canadian 
meat might move to the United King¬ 
dom in this way. 

Appointments 

T HE Alberta Minister of Agri¬ 
culture has announced the ap¬ 
pointment of J. E. Birdsall to the 
principalship of the Olds School of 
Agriculture and Home Economics. 
Mr. Birdsall, whose appointment took 
effect on June 1, was previously 
supervisor of crop improvement in 
the Field Crops Branch of the depart- 



J. E. Birdsall 

ment, and succeeds C. E. Yauch, who 
was relieved at his own request for 
reasons of ill health. Alberta-born, the 
new principal grew up in the Dids- 
bury district, attended the Olds School 
of Agriculture, and later the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta, from which he was 


Only Cockshutt can 
give you the amazing 
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Thelears obsolete! 

'ales Ordinary 


Combines 

Drives 


EXTRA Threshing Capacity 
EXTRA Separating Capacity 
EXTRA Cleaning Capacity 

Cockshutt DRIVE-O-MATICS are far ahead of 
ordinary combines . . . comparison proves it! 
You combine faster! You can combine without 
plugging . . . without overloading! You can 
combine at full capacity in ALL kinds of crop 
conditions! You can combine at any ground 
speed you need without affecting the threshing 
mechanism’s speed in the slightest! Before you 
decide on ANY combine, see this great NEW 
SELF-PROPELLED HARVESTER COMBINE! Ask 


LIKE AN 
AUTOMOBILE! 

Drive-O-Matic foot pedal quickly selects 
ANY forward speed you need within ANY 
gear range of 4-speed transmission. 


Rides 


ON AIRPLANE 
TYPE TIRES! 

Massive, low-pressure cushion tires (16.00 
x 16) give greater ground contact, absorb 
shock, prolong combine life. 


your Cockshutt Dealer for illustrated booklet 
containing complete information. 



Cockshutt 
'2’ Swather 

A 12' or 15' power take-off 
machine. Unexcelled for work in down 
and tangled grain. 



Saves 

GRAIN! 
SAVES 


MONEY! 


Exceptional threshing, separating and clean¬ 
ing capacity! Covers more acres per hourl 
Harvests more grain per acrel 


• There is a Cockshutt Dealer near your farm. 




If 
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ARE YOU 
LOSING YOUR 
HEARING? 

Check These Danger Signs 
It May Save You a 
World of Trouble and 
Unhappiness 

Do you now have trouble understanding 
folks whom you used to hear clearly? 

Do you hear better where it’s noisy 
than where it’s quiet? 

Does one ear hear better than the 
other? 

Is it hard to hear the difference between 
fifteen and fifty—then and ten—and life 
and knife or other sound-alike words? 

Do you keep hearing noises—buzzing, 
crackling, humming, roaring, etc.? 

Do you miss out in general conversa¬ 
tion because you must SEE people talking 
to know what they’re saying? 

Do you feel a growing suspicion that 
folks are ridiculing you behind your 
back? 

If you must “yes” to any of the 
above, you may already have a serious 
hearing loss. That’s how deafness often 
comes—creeps up so gradually you may 
be quite dear before you realize what is 
causing all your discomfort and incon¬ 
venience. 

Why take chances? Get the facts. Write 
TODAY for informative FREE BOOK— 
"New Discoveries to Help the Deaf Hear." 
A 2c postcard will do—but Mail it today. 


Individually Fitted—Personal Service 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 

Dept. 1626, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, 111. 



Befione 

QUALITY HEARING AIDS 


■ Beltone Hearing Aid Co. — Dept. 1626 

I 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois I 

I Please send me —FREE of all cost or obli- 
| gation —your latest book on the new elec- 

■ tronic way to overcome deafness. 


j Town.State. 


OBJECT CATCHER TRAP 

for COMBINES 

For particulars, 

CANCADE BROS. 
J^=== LIMITED 

BRANDON, MAN. 



CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


graduated in 1938, securing his Mas¬ 
ter of Science degree in 1940. For a 
time district agriculturist at Thorsby, 
later assistant superintendent at the 
Experimental Station at Prince George, 
B.C., he returned to Red Deer as 
district agriculturist in 1942, and had 
occupied his previous position since 
1945. 

* * * 

T HE Council of Canadian Beef 
Producers (Western Section), has 
announced the appointment of J. W. 
G. (Grant) MacEwan, former dean 
of the faculty of agriculture at the 
University of Manitoba, as general 
manager of the organization, to , as¬ 
sume his new duties on July 1. The 
position is a new one established by 
the Council, primarily to undertake 
“a public relations and products pro¬ 
gram for the beef cattle industry of 
Canada.'’ The program of the Council 
will begin with the promotion of beef, 
and is expected eventually to include 
all red meats. 

* * A 

H . M. HOLM, a dative of Watrous, 
Saskatchewan, and a graduate of 
the University of Saskatchewan in 
1908, has been appointed soil conser¬ 
vation specialist in the Plant Industry 
Branch, Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Holm, after gradua¬ 
tion, was agricultural representative 
at Estevan until September, 1949, 
when he returned to the university 
for postgraduate studies, as a result 
of which he obtained his Master of 
Science degree in 1951. 

1952 Crop Acreages 

ANADA this year will probably 
have 25.6 million acres in wheat, 
according to the April 30 survey of 
the federal Bureau of Statistics. All 
but about 800,000 acres is spring 
wheat in the prairie provinces. Ontario 
has about 640,000 acres of winter 
wheat, and there are about 160,000 
acres -of spring wheat outside the 
prairie provinces, of which two-thirds 
are in British Columbia, about 25 per 
cent in Ontario, and the balance in 
Quebec and the Maritime provinces. 

Saskatchewan will have 16,104,000 
acres, or 469,000 acres more than last 
year. Alberta will show no change 
except in barley, in which an increase 
of 182,000 acres is indicated. All three 


Fewer Farms 

HOUGH the total area of Canada’s 
occupied farms was slightly greater 
in 1951 than at the time of the 1941 
census, the number of farms was con¬ 
siderably smaller, decreases having 
taken place in every province except 
British Columbia. 

The total area of occupied farm land 
on June 1, 1951, was 174,046,654 
acres, the increase during the ten-year 
period having been 395,551 acres, or, 
.2 per cent. The farm area declined in 
each of the eastern provinces, ranging 
from 6.3 per cent in Prince Edward 
Island to nearly 17 per cent in New 
Brunswick, totalling 3,994,480 acres. 
Each of the prairie provinces gained in 
area, ranging from 2.7 per cent to five 
per cent, for a total increase of 3,723,- 
676 acres; while British Columbia’s 
farm area increased by 17 per cent, or 
666,704 acres. 

In 1951, Canada had 623,091 occu¬ 
pied farms, or, 619,465 exclusive of 
Newfoundland. This compares with 
732,858 in 1941. Taking into account 
a change in the definition of a farm 
between the two census years, the real 
number of farms in 1941, based on 
the 1951 definition, was about 677,- 
500, so that the decrease in ten years 
was about 58,000, or, about nine per 
cent. 

A farm, incidentally, is a holding on 
which agricultural operations are car¬ 
ried out, of three acres or more in size, 
or, from one to three acres in size, with 
agricultural production in 1950 valued 
at $250 or more. The 1941 census 
counted all holdings of one acre or 
more, with production valued at $50 
or more. 

In 1951, the average area per farm 
for all Canada was 281 acres, an in¬ 
crease of 25 acres from 1941, and 
compares with 124 acres average size 
in 1901. 

Net Farm Income 

ANADIAN farmers in 1951, ac¬ 
cording to preliminary estimates 
of the federal Bureau of Statistics, 
had a net income from farming of 
more than $2 billion, for the first time 
on record. The estimated net total 
income of $2,221.2 million was 53 per 
cent higher than the $1,451.7 million 
of the year 1950, and 32.1 per cent 


above the previous record net income 
realized in 1948. 

The Bureau credits this substantial 
increase to a 32 per cent increase in 
gross farm income, which reached 
$3,608.6 million last year. Large grain 
participation and adjustment pay¬ 
ments on the western grain crops of 
previous years amounted during the 
year to $312 million. These included 
the final payments on the Canada- 
U.K. agreement, and the interim and 
final payments on the 1950 crops of 
wheat, oats and barley. Inventories 
of grains and livestock were also $223 
million higher than for 1950. Total 
farm expense, including depreciation 
charges, were only about $100 million 
higher, despite cost increases. 

Farm net income was higher in all 
provinces last year; Saskatchewan 
showing the greatest increase, from 
$265.2 to $564.4 million. Of the 
$769.5 million increase in net farm 
income for all Canada, prairie farms 
accounted for $530 million. The bal¬ 
ance was made up of increases of 
$119 million in Ontario, $85 million 
in Quebec, $22.1 million in British 
Columbia, and $13 million in the 
Maritime provinces. 

Near Record Production 

ESPITE the decline in the actual 
amounts of dairy products, sugar- 
beets, fruits and maple products pro¬ 
duced on Canadian farms in 1951, the 
Bureau of Statistics index of the 
physical volume of agricultural pro¬ 
duction in Canada, as distinct from 
dollar value, reached a near record 
figure of 157.1 on the basis of 1935-39 
= 100. A record high of 164.2 was 
set in 1942. 

Last year’s 57.1 per cent increase 
over the 1935-39 period was brought 
about largely by greater production 
in the prairie provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec. Actual volume of production 
in the Maritime provinces was lower 
than in 1950, due chiefly to declines 
in the acreages and yields of potatoes. 
The increase in British Columbia was 
1/10 of a point; in Ontario, 1.6 points; 
and in Quebec, 9.4 points. On the 
other hand, Saskatchewan production 
increased by 46 points; Alberta’s, by 
34.9 points; and Manitoba's, by 14.5 
points. 






prairie provinces will decrease oat 
acreage by 421,000 acres, and rye * 
acreage by 128,500 acres. Flax will be % 
down 45,000 acres, and barley up by 
96,000 acres, despite a decrease of 
147,000 acres of barley in Saskatche- 1 5 0 
wan. 

The acreage in summerfallow is , 
estimated at 20,395,000 acres. Alberta 
will have 61,000 acres fewer in sum-j 20 
merfallow; Saskatchewan the same as 
last year; but Manitoba an increase of 
144,000 acres. 

Whereas Canada’s wheat acreage qq 
will be increased by 1.5 per cent over 
last year, the U.S. spring wheat acre¬ 
age will be down 1.2 per cent to 22 
million acres. On the other hand, the 
U.S. winter wheat crop, estimated at 60 
947 million bushels on April 1, would 
be about 45 per cent larger than last 
year’s harvest, the smallest since 1943. 

Throughout the rest of the world, ^0 
most countries appear to have in pros¬ 
pect a wheat crop equal to or slightly 
better than 1951. Increased acreages 
are reported from Austria, Denmark, P 

France, western Germany, The 



Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia and Tin-key. 


. , , ... , , ; [Dom..B\jr. Stat. Chart 

Chart shotrs the physical volume of agricultural production In Canada 1935- 
1951 inclusive, where the average production for 1935-39 equals 100, 













Worth mM 
While 

Remembering 
by ALL 
FARMERS: 


U ' G ' 6 ’ / /y- 

ft*?* 


GRAIN HANDLING 
FARM SUPPLIES 


and INSURANCE 



U, G, G<, 



is an outstanding example of a 
"responsible service to Farmers" 

• This service covers Hail, Fire, Automobile, Theft 
and Property Damage, affording the Farmer the 
world's strongest Insurance Protection plus the 
proven responsibility of a Farmer-owned Co-opera¬ 
tive with a record of 46 years' successful experience. 

See your local U.G.G. Agent 


UNITED 


GRAIN GROWERS 


LIMITED 


or, write direct to 


0,G,G, Service Through Co-operation 
























Tim huge pile of B.C. apples went 
into the manufacture of apple 
juice. Long years of crude experi¬ 
ment and practice, preceded the 
delicious natural-flavored apple 
juice of today, which resulted 
from persistent and successful re¬ 
search at the Experimental Station, 
Summerland, B.C., and provides a 
useful extension of apple markets. 


One of the results of a plan to 
breed hardy varieties of apples 
for Canada, inaugurated nearly 
60 years ago by Dr. William 
Saunders, first director of the 
Dominion Experimental Farms 
System, is Lethbridge No. 7, an 
apple produced at the Experi¬ 
mental Station, Lethbridge, Alta., 
to withstand the chinook climate 
of much of southern Alberta and 
eastern Saskatchewan. 


Research for the bulb-groioing industry in Canada, centers in the 
Experimental Station, Saanichton, B.C., on Vancouver Island. 
These Croft lilies growing in the greenhouses there, represent aid 
to an industry of growing importance and symbolise an approach 
to self-sufficiency for this branch of Canadian agriculture. 


Targets to 
Shoot At 

The ambitions of horticultural scientists 
range widely to meet many demands 


by E. C. REID 


The native saskatoon, by selection and cultivation, is being given 
its chance at the Experimental Station, Beaverlodge, in the Peace 
River district of Alberta, to join the ranks of domesticated fruits. 
The big, juicy berries are favorites for pies, stewing and canning; 
and with the help of science there is every reason to suppose they 
can be further improved to the satisfaction of all prairie folk. 


Broccoli, a delicious vege¬ 
table, will be an even 
greater favorite with 
housewives, if the plans 
of Dr. T. Anstey, horti¬ 
culturist at tire experi¬ 
mental farm, Agassiz, 
B.C., are successful. 


More tomatoes are grown in Canada than any other 
vegetable. In the prairie provinces, however, hardi¬ 
ness is very important and is difficult to combine with 
size, smoothness, yield and quality. Below are shown 
three varieties used at the Lethbridge Experimental 
Station in the production of a tomato, L3700, selec¬ 
tion 3, for the canning industry of the prairies. 


Canada’s seed quality and seed trade are jealously 
guarded. Much of our vegetable seed production 
centers in British Columbia, where an important in¬ 
dustry has been developed. Here (left) are special 
stocks of leek seed maturing at the Saanichton Experi¬ 
mental Station. Such institutions, together with our 
universities, are the producers and guardians of our 
foundation seed stocks. 
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Get It at a Glance 

Short items of interest to farmers about farming, in this and other 

countries 


T HE Sixth Conference of the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Agricultural 
Producers, the world-wide organiza¬ 
tion of more than 20 million farmers 
in more than 25 countries, will take 
place in Rome, Italy, in the spring of 
1953. 

* * * 

F OR the first time in history, the 
poultry industry of the famous 
Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, in 
the land of Evangeline, has exceeded 
apple production, for generations its 
major industry. Loss during the war 
of the British market for Nova Scotia 
apples was a serious blow to the fruit 
industry. 

* * : 

T HE first group of Holstein cattle 
to leave Canada since the imposi¬ 
tion of the foot-and-mouth-disease 
embargo, consisted of 352 animals 

shipped by boat for Italy, from Mont¬ 
real, on May 15. This was one of the 
largest shipments of purebred Hol- 

steins ever exported from this country. 

* * * 

U NDER the British Agriculture Act, 
the government is permitted to 
remove a poor farmer from his land 
on grounds of bad husbandry. In 
1951, 70 farmers were so removed, 
and in February of this year 1,588 
farmers were under supervision, of 
whom 1,014 had been under super¬ 
vision for more than a year. 

* * * 

M ORE than half of all farms in 
Manitoba are now served by 
electricity, the number having in¬ 
creased by 5,000 in 1951, to a total 
of 27,000. 

* * * 

P RODUCTION of all crops and 
livestock products except mutton, 
lamb and wool were up very sub¬ 
stantially in the United Kingdom in 
1951-52, as compared with 1938-39. 
Pork production was approximately 
equal to 1938-39. The production of 
barley, potatoes and sugarbeets 

showed the greatest increases. 

* * * 

A BOUT one million commercial 
U.S. farms have gross sales of 
less than $1,200. More than 60 per 
cent of all the 5,300,000 farms in the 
U.S. have gross sales of farm products 
of less than $2,500. Since 1946, the 
U.S. government has made more than 
600,000 loans to small-scale farmers 

for a total amount of $434,500,000. 

* * * 

U P to May 1 of this year, it is esti¬ 
mated that 78.8 million bushels 
of Canadian grain were dried in ter¬ 
minal elevators in Canada, from the. 
1951 crop. In addition, 15 million 
bushels were dried at Buffalo and 

Duluth, making a total of nearly 94 

million bushels. 

* * * 

T HE dollar value of Scottish agri¬ 
cultural production for the 1951-52 
year was $384 million. Between the 
1946-47 and 1952-53 seasons, it was 
hoped to increase Scottish farm out¬ 
put by 20 per cent, but not more than 
a 12 per cent increase is likely to be 
realized. 

* * * 

A TOTAL of more than $9 billion 
of British and foreign capital is 
invested in Canada. Of this amount, 
in 1949, British investment was 
$1,694 million, as. compared with 
$2,476 million in 1939. 


E ARLY in May, the federal minis¬ 
ter of labor reported the most 
serious shortages of farm workers as 
occurring in Alberta and Saskatche¬ 
wan. By the end of May, about 1,200 
farm workers from other countries 
were en route to Canada, and a further 
2,000 are likely to arrive this month. 
A total of about 15,000 agricultural 
workers are expected to come to Can¬ 
ada this year. 

* * * 

F OUR co-operative farms which 
were established two years ago in 
the Carrot River area have folded up, 
according to an announcement by the 
Hon. J. H. Sturdy, minister of social 
welfare and rehabilitation, Regina. 
They involved 40 war veteran settlers. 
Six other veteran co-op farmers in the 
Carrot River district are still operating 
successfully. 

* * * 

I X is reported that the first agri¬ 
cultural society in United States 
history was formed in 1784 in South 
Carolina, and by 1860 there were 
approximately 1,000 such societies 

throughout the country. , 

* * * 

I N 1951, the Saskatchewan Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture paid premiums 
of $50 each on 352 Grade “A” bulls 
purchased by farmers; and 2,054 
premiums of $35 each were paid on 
Grade “B” bulls. The department’s 
graded bull purchase policy is again 
in effect for the year ending March 
31, 1953. 

* * ★ 

T HE Manitoba Farmers’ Union an¬ 
nounced in May that 323 locals 
had been established in the province, 

with a total membership of 25,000. 

* * * 

T HE index number of farm prices 
of agricultural products for March 
was 26.5 points below the correspond¬ 
ing figure for March, 1951. At 267.6, 
the index number had dropped in 12 
months from 294.1. In British Colum¬ 
bia and the Maritime Provinces, how¬ 
ever, the level of farm prices was 
higher than a year ago, reaching 355.5 
in March of this year in New Bruns¬ 
wick as compared with 230.6 in 
March, 1951. The lowest index figure 
this year was 221.7 in March, in Sas¬ 
katchewan, as compared with 265.5 

in March, 1951. 

★ * * 

M echanization of French 

farming is very difficult because 
the average size of farm is about 35 
acres, which is often broken up into 
several very small, widely separated 
fields or parcels. This means that 
machinery cannot be used to advan¬ 
tage, and cannot be made very 
effective in lowering the costs of pro¬ 
duction. Prior to the last war, there¬ 
fore, farm revenue per unit of land 
was lower than elsewhere in Europe, 

and costs of production were high. 

* * * 

T HE world swine population is 
about 305 million, or about three 
per cent more than a year ago. In 
Europe the number of hogs is close 

to the prewar level. 

* * * 

M ORE than 25 million gallons of 
ice cream were manufactured in 
Canada in 1951, which Required ap¬ 
proximately 450 million pounds of 

milk. 



disc 
makers 
who are 
steel 
makers 


Pictured is the Massey Harris Number 509 one-way 
disc plow. Massey Harris is but one of the many 
big name farm equipment manufacturers using 
La Belle discs cs standard equipment. 


For extra disc life you will want to 
know that the people who make 
LaBelle discs make their own steel. 

Because we make our own steel 
we don’t have to “shop the market” 
in these days of steel allocation. 
Nor do we trust to others the delicate 
art of steel formulation. Step by 
Step our own skilled steel craftsmen 
have complete control of every 


manufacturing process. 

This constant control results in 
a quality disc from the world’s larg¬ 
est tool steel producer — Crucible. 
Look for the triangular trade mark 
of LaBelle . . . your mark of 
quality. 

LaBelle discs are available for 
every disc harrow or plow ever made 
. . . for your kind of farming. 


CRUCIBLE 


first name in special purpose steels 


52 tysaU 

AGRICULTURAL STEELS 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
STAINLESS • REX HIGH SPEED • TOOL • AllOY • MACHINERY • SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
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3-WAY CHOICE IN TRANSMISSIONS: Auto¬ 
matic Drive, or Touch-O-Matic 
Overdrive (both optional at extra cost), 
or the Standard Transmission. 


White sidewall tires and chrome wheel 
trim rings optional at extra cost. 



CUSTOMUNE DRIVER CONTROLS— Beauty 
and safety are combined in the brilliant 
"control-centre” area—new heating and 
ventilating controls, new pendant brake 
and clutch pedals, new one-piece curved 
windshield! 



CUSTOMUNE 120 HP. "FURY” V-8 —Most 
powerful in its class, this superb V-8 is 
the product of the organization which, 
in the past 20 years, has built more V-8 
engines than all other manufacturers 
combined! 


CI&70MUA/E $£&££... 

/A/ 

CUSTOMUNE SERIES— So much more. More beauty 
of line and colour. More luxury and styling and 
comfort. And so much more power . . . 120 Hp. 
"Fury” V-8 engine—unequalled in performance 
in the low-price field! There is so much more 
engineering in every detail—the new, stronger 
chassis . . . new safety-design, custom-crafted 
body . . . new "sea-leg” mounted shock absorbers 
. . . pendant foot pedals for smoother, more 
positive action . . . new "control-centre” instru¬ 
ment panel . . . new all-around unobstructed 
visibility. Meteor Customline is truly the greatest 
car in the low-price field! 

MAINLINE SERIES— Unexcelled in economy and 
value! New 110 Hp. V-8 engine is designed to give 
low-cost motoring, responsive power, and amaz¬ 
ing performance in Meteor Mainline! BriWiant 
new body lines . . . superb new interiors and 
appointments! Meteor Mainline is priced with 
the lowest in its field! 


CUSTOMUNE SERIES • MAINLINE SERIES' 


STRONGER, MORE RUGGED CHASSIS —New 
balanced design, new K-bar member, 
new springing and suspension, new 115- 
inch wheelbase all add to Meteor's 
greater safety, durability, riding comfort 
and value! 



ALL-NEW CENTRE FILL GAS TANK — Revolu¬ 
tionary and so convenient! Centre location 
concealed behind hinged rear license 
plate allows easier fuelling from either 
side, saving time . . . increasing 
trunk space. 
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BEFORE YOU INVEST 


"ROAD TEST" 


METEOR 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
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LIVESTOCK 


These piglets have both heat and security from the creep in one corner of the 

pen. 


Average Weaning Weights 

RECENT contributor to The 
Fanner and Stock-Breeder, in 
Britain, comments on his own experi¬ 
ence and that @f others in obtaining 
good average weaning weights. He 
contrasts good farm practice with 
results sometimes secured under some¬ 
what special conditions. He suggests 
that to speak of pigs reaching an aver¬ 
age of 40 pounds at eight weeks of 
age is misleading, since these weights 
are actually secured only infrequently. 

This breeder considers his own 
management and feeding substantially 
better than average, but quotes figures 
to show that the ten best sows he had 
ever recorded all failed to produce fit¬ 
ters which made 40 pounds average 
at eight weeks. He uses the lifetime 
average of these ten sows, which pro¬ 
duced from five to nine fitters each, 
averaging from 7.6 to 10.8 pigs 
weaned, with average weights at eight 
weeks varying from 30.3 pounds for 
all the fitters of the sow, to 39.9 
pounds. For example, seven fitters 
from a sow which averaged 10.8 pigs 
weaned, only averaged 30.3 pounds 
at eight weeks. The highest weaning 
weight was 39.9 pounds from another 
sow, which produced seven fitters, 
averaging 7.6 pigs weaned per fitter. 
But it is also interesting to note that 
this sow weaned fewer pigs per litter 
than any other of the ten best sows. 
The pigs of another sow reached 36.4 
pounds at eight weeks, when 9.6 pigs 
were weaned per fitter: in this case 
the sow had produced only five fitters. 
Perhaps the best sow of the ten pro¬ 
duced nine fitters, weaning 7.9 pigs 
from each, and these had an average 
weight at eight weeks of 35.3 pounds. 
Anyway, this contributor concludes 
that, while these 64 litters contained 
a considerable number which averaged 
40 pounds per pig at eight weeks, he 
considers the real point to aim at 
is a satisfactory over-all lifetime record 
for the sow, and an over-all average 
for the whole herd, each year. 

Milk and Cream Cans 

HE familiar metal cans for trans¬ 
porting milk and cream, from farm 
to creamery or milk distributing plant, 
are the most practical for the purpose, 
outside of large intensive milk-produc- 
irig areas. Nevertheless, they require 
constant watching and attention, to 
keep them fit to use for a highly 
perishable product. This is especially 


true in the summer months, and per¬ 
haps in the early months of the pas¬ 
ture season, when milk production 
goes up quickly and all of the older 
cans are brought out to cope with the 
supply. 

According to L. M. Silcox, super¬ 
visor of creamery inspection in Alberta, 
cans which have open seams are the 
worst offenders. A close second are cans 
with rust spots, or where the tinning is 
worn off, or the inside of the can is 
pitted. Very little difficulty is encount¬ 
ered in cleansing seamless cans, or 
where the inside corners at the bottoms 
and shoulders of the cans are well 
rounded. Wherever breaks occur, or 
rust spots or where there are open 
seams, sanitizing in the factories may 
fail to dislodge the dirt and bacteria, 
which makes for the easy contamina¬ 
tion of any fresh milk or cream put 
into the cans. 

“Creameries and milk plants usually 
make a good job of sanitizing and dry¬ 
ing patrons’ cans,” said Mr. Silcox, 
“but extra care on the farm is usually 
needed before the cans are used again. 
Dust accumulates between the time 
of sanitizing at the dairy plants and 
next use on the farm. Before adding 
milk or cream, the cans should be 
checked, and if necessary they should 
be rewashed with boiling water, or 
a disinfectant such as a chlorine solu¬ 
tion. Where the cans still appear to 
be well cleaned and dry, only the sani¬ 
tizing rinse of boiling water or disin¬ 
fectant is necessary.” 

Fly Troubles 

T HERE are at least five kinds of 
flies which are either troublesome 
or a nuisance to livestock and human 
beings. These are the houseflies, stable 
flies, horse flies, horn flies and black 
flies. 

The housefly is the biggest nuisance 
because it may go through its com¬ 
plete fife cycle within a few days, if 
the weather is warm, and breeds 
-readily in manure, especially fresh 
horse and pig manure. It is important 
that the first application of spray 
should be made when the first few 
flies appear in the early summer. 

In dairy buildings and other places 
wnere livestock is kept, chemical con¬ 
trol, according to Prof. A. V. Mitch- 
ener, Department of Entomology, 
University of Manitoba, is "always sup¬ 
plementary to sanitation. All insecti¬ 
cides are poisonous, and extreme care 




Favored by dairymen for its 
DOUBLE-DUTY ACTION AGAINST 

MASTITIS! 

AUREOMYCIN 

Crystalline OINTMENT 


1. At the earliest sign of mastitis, 2. When cuts and wounds appear 
a tube of Veterinary Aureomycin on teats or udder, local application 

Crystalline Ointment Lederle is and infusions of this same anti¬ 
infused into an infected quarter. , biotic help to prevent infection 
It’s fast-acting, long-acting, highly and guard against mastitis! 
effective! 

To avoid the costly damage, of mastitis and to help keep salable milk flowing, 
more and more dairymen are using Aureomycin Crystalline Ointment 
Lederle in this two-way protection and treatment method. 

Aureomycin Ointment remains active in the udder for more than 48 hours. 
It is a more broadly effective antibiotic than penicillin; it is relatively non¬ 
irritating and nontoxic. It is available in a convenient, easy-to-use infusion- 
tip tube. 

For maximum efficiency in the use of Aureomycin Ointment for Udder 
Infusion, as well as best management practices and disease-control procedures 
for avoidance of reinfection, consult your veterinarian. 

Write for folder on Aureomycin Ointment. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **By, or on the advice of, a veterinarian* 

Animal Industry Section 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 

North American Cyanamid Limited 

7335 St. Lawrence Blvd. Montreal 14, Canada 



Men afflicted with Bladder 
1 1 , | j k | Trouble, Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
I l/lVl I Nervousness, Dizziness, 
Physical Inability and Gen- 
[• W eral Impotency send for our 
amazing FREE BOOK that 
tells how you may correct these condi¬ 
tions and have new health and Zest in 
Life. Write today. No Obligation. 

Excelsior Institute. Dept. 4201, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


"Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machino Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 


more they DRINK 
The more they YIELD 

anil 


Invite stock to drink J 

Water is your cheapest feed. Induce water drink¬ 
ing with a clean, strong Westeel Trough. Well 
built, of heavy galvanized iron, with corrugated sides, 
well braced. Westeel quality throughout. 

Enquire at your local dealer's or 
write for illustrated tank folder. 


WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 
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You have complete harvest control 


with the NEW McCormick 
127-SP Combine 


You have a complete range of 28 forward 
travel speeds to keep a steady flow of cut 
grain rolling into the McCormick 127-SP 
combine. You travel fast in light grain, 
taking heavy stands in stride. 

You have a complete range of cylinder 
speeds—from 583 to 1,356 rpm—to harvest 
field grains, small grasses, peas, or beans. A 
new, built-in position gauge helps you to 
adjust cylinder concave clearance quickly 
and accurately. Simply turn adjusting screws 
for clearance up to 7-8 inch. 


You can fit the 127-SP to your crop stand 
... with a 10-, 12-, or 14-foot platform—or a 
windrow pickup, if you prefer. 

You have 10 per cent more power in the 
49 hp International six-cylinder. engine — 
ample power to maintain ground speed 
through soft spots in the field—reserve 
power to handle weedy undergrowth. 

You have complete operating control in a 
comfortable seat where you have complete 
control of harvesting operations. All con¬ 
trols at your fingertips. 


the NEW McCormick 64 Combine 


"Biggest of the 
Six Footers” for 
diversified farming 

Whether your crop is small grains, soybeans 
or legumes, you’ll get through harvesting 
faster, threshing cleaner with a McCormick 64 
Combine. Many farmers report they work a full 
gear faster because of the McCormick 64’s big 
capacity. The extra big feeder—largest of any com¬ 
bine with full width cylinder—feeds short or 
shoulder high crops evenly into the cylinder. 
There’s no slugs or slowdowns even in thick 



tangled crops. Full width, straight through flow, 
from cutter bar to cleaning sieves, saves all the crop, 
putting extra dollars in your pocketbook. Finish 
your harvest faster and do it better with the biggest 
of the six-footers—a McCormick No. 64 Combine. 


See your 
IH dealer 


Your International Harvester Dealer will gladly show you how a 
McCormick 127-SP or 64 combine will make grain harvesting faster, 
cleaner and more profitable for you. He has all the special attachments 
and equipment for special crops and harvesting conditions. . , . Phone 01 
see him soonl 



International Harvester products pay lor themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
... Motor Trucks ... Industrial Power.: ■ Refrigerators and Home Freezers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


is necessary in dairy stables and milk- 
rooms not to get such sprays as DDT, 
chlordane, toxaphene, methoxychlor, 
lindane or the gamma isomer of ben¬ 
zene hexachloride on milking utensils 
of any kind. Screening of doors and 
windows is important, and methoxy¬ 
chlor is recommended as a residual 
spray on walls, ceilings, windows and 
other resting places in stables and 
milkrooms, as well as the walls of 
other buildings where flies are likely 
to congregate. 

Stable flies of both sexes bite, and 
look much like houseflies. They visit 
livestock to get a meal of blood, and 
then rest on the inside or outside walls 
of stables and barns; and breed in 
strawy manure and other damp refuse. 
Spraying walls and other resting 
places with methoxychlor will kill 
stable flies as well as houseflies. Cattle 
and other livestock may be sprayed 
with methoxychlor, as recommended 
by the manufacturers. 

Horn flies are smaller than either 
houseflies or stable flies, and remain 
on the cattle both day and night. 
Spraying the animals, therefore, is the 
only way of getting rid of the flies. 
DDT cannot he used on dairy cattle 
or in dairy stables or milkrooms, but 
methoxychlor, as directed by the 
manufacturer, is satisfactory. 

Horse flies grow to maturity in wet 
locations along streams. Protection for 
several days is said to be given by 
a spray containing .01 per cent of 
pyrethrum, and of 1.0 piperonyl but- 
oxide. 

Black flies develop in running 
water, and -treatment of this running 
water with DDT, as little as one part 
of DDT in from one to ten million 
parts of running water, has success¬ 
fully killed the aquatic larvae.- They 
are abundant in late May and early 
June, and on occasion have been re¬ 
sponsible for killing substantial num¬ 
bers of valuable animals. Sometimes 
smudge fires are used to protect cattle 
where these small, vicious flies be¬ 
come a menace. 


Thirty Years with Sheep 

W E started in sheep in 1918. We 
fenced off a half-section with 
woven wire, and bought a few head. 
By the end of 1929, they had paid off 
their indebtedness and built up to 79 
head. 

We winter-feed on oat green feed, 
cut when the top panicles show the 
first sign of ripening. We also feed 
oats and straw, both spread out on 
the ground about 100 yards apart to 
give exercise. The sheep like the chaff 
that is with the straw. 

We find the hardest time of the 
year on sheep is from the last week in 
July until they get onto stubble in the 
fall. The lambs during that period are 
bothered with worms. The tapeworm 
especially is bad. We find using sul¬ 
phate of iron in loose salt much ahead 
of trying to drench, because we have 
never succeeded in drenching without 
, losing some of the animals by chok¬ 
ing, or dying from the effects of the 
drench. We have lost some with 
coyotes and dogs, but we ensure by 
giving orphan lambs to children in our 
settlement and shooting at coyotes 
wherever we see them. 

We use an apron on the ram, put¬ 
ting it on around the 15th or 20th of 
August, and taking it off at the end of 
November. We clip, dock and cas¬ 
trate at . the end of May. Our sheep 
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PIG MILK REPLAGER 


Just mix with warm water. Pigs drink 
from a pan without fuss. PIG MILK 
HEPLACER is a complete baby pig diet. 

BE SURE YOU HAVE A SUPPLY 
ON HAND WHEN YOU NEED IT. 

• SOWS WITHOUT MILK 

• BACKWARD PIGS 

• ORPHAN PIGS 

• SUPPLEMENT THE SOW'S MILK 

Available In QE.. 

25 or 100 lb. sacks at.***'*' lb. 

Freight prepaid on 100 lbs. or more 
Order some today from 

CANWEST FEEDS, DIV. 

Red River Grain Co. Ltd. 

191 Provencher Ave. f St. Boniface, Mart. 



LET SHORTHORNS 
WORK FOR YOU 

Let your next bull be a Shorthorn be¬ 
cause Shorthorn bulls are Increasing the 
profits of farmers, ranchers and com¬ 
mercial cattle producers. The Shorthorn 
bull has gained a reputation of being 
the greatest Improver of cattle known, 
■for over too years this reputation has 
endured. 

We have interesting, free literature on 
the Shorthorn breed. Write to: 

CANADIAN SHORTHORN ASSOCIATION 

Gummer Building Guelph, Ontario 


rWOOL-i 

WE HAVE A CONTRACT FOR 1,000,000 
POUNDS OF WESTERN DOMESTIC AND 
RANGE TYPES OF WOOL AT TOP 
MARKET PRICES. 

Your wool Is graded and FULL PAY¬ 
MENT Is made as soon as It Is received. 
ORDER YOUR WOOL SACKS AND 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE NOW! 

Ship direct to our Registered Wool Warehouse or 
through our agent in your district. 

mcmillan fur & wool co. ltd. 

(Established 1877) 

1032 Logan Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Warehouse No. 16 



*T ANY DRUGGIST; OR FROM YOUR MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


are Suffolk.—Edward Calvert, Alta. 

Note-. Mr. Calvert has kindly fur¬ 
nished us with a summarized financial 
statement of his flock for the 21-year 
period, 1931-51. This period seems to 
divide more or less naturally into 11 
and ten-year periods. Seventy-nine 
sheep in 1931 eventually increased to 
142 by 1935, and then dropped to 
from 30 to 50 head. During this 11- 
year period, the inventory value of 
the flock varied from $170 to $545. 
After setting off the cost of pasture, 
green feed and grain fed, as well as 
ram purchases, against the meat used 
and sales, there was some net gain 
each year except in 1933, when the 
loss was $20. In the 11-year period, 
the average gain per head was $3.06. 

For the following ten-year period, 
the number of head carried ranged 
from a high of 96 in 1944 to a low 
of 41 in 1951. Higher prices brought 
changes in the balance sheet. Yearly 
sales in the first 11-year period had 
never reached more than $564, even 
with a flock of 142. In 1950, they 
reached $1,130 with a flock of 42. In 
1942-51 period, gain for the ten years 
averaged $11.46 per head kept; and 
during this period the number of head 
in the flock averaged 59.6; for the 
first 11 years, the average number of 
head kept was 67. For the earlier 
period, the average annual gain from 
the flock was $204; for the last ten 
years, it averaged $683.—Ed. 


Disease-Carrying Raw Milk 

T HE Health League of Canada re¬ 
ports that only Ontario and Sas¬ 
katchewan, among Canada’s ten prov¬ 
inces, require pasteurization of all milk 
offered for sale in cities, towns and 
other municipalities. The- percentage 
of the milk in each province which is 
pasteurized is given as follows; Nova 
Scotia, 55 to 60 per cent of milk con¬ 
sumed; New Brunswick, 88 per cent 
of the milk sold by licensed dealers; 
Quebec, 85 per cent of commercial 
milk; Ontario, 99 per cent of all milk 
sold; Manitoba, 65 to 70 per cent of 
milk consumed; Saskatchewan, 35 per 
cent of milk consumed; Alberta, 32 per 
cent of milk consumed; and British 
Columbia, 85 per cent of milk con¬ 
sumed. 

The League argues that not nearly 
enough milk is pasteurized because 
pasteurization “is the simplest, surest 
and cheapest way of seeing to it that 
typhoid and para-typhoid fevers, 
bovine tuberculosis, dysentry, undul- 
ant fever, septic sore throat, diphtheria 
and scarlet fever are not carried to 
Canadian children in raw milk.” 

Saskatchewan’s pasteurization law 
applies only to places with more than 
1,000 population and to such other 
municipalities as may be designated. 
This means that only about 30 per cent 
of the population of the province are 
protected by pasteurization. 

Manitoba encourages municipalities 
to pass their own local pasteurization 
by-laws. So far, only two cities (Win¬ 
nipeg not included), ten towns, five 
villages and three rural municipalities 
use only pasteurized milk as a result of 
such a by-law. 

In Alberta, municipalities may pass 
pasteurization by-laws and so far 20 
communities have made use of this 
power. There are 54 places in Alberta 
having one or more milk pasteurization 
plants. 

The League nutritionist, Margaret 
Smith, favors pasteurization because 
“neither sanitary inspection of barns. 


milkhouses and milking technique, nor 
periodic health inspection of dairy 
cattle, are any guarantee of safe milk. 
Milk may be as clean as it is humanly 
possible to make it, even filtered, but 
. . . the only process known which will 
make it safe without seriously affecting 
its food value is pasteurization.” 

She suggests the following simple 
method for home pasteurization which 
does not require any elaborate special 
equipment: 

“Use a double boiler which will hold 
about twice the amount of milk to 
be heated. Put enough cold water in 
the bottom pot to touch the top one. 
Put the cold milk in the top pot and 
cover it. Bring the water in the bottom 
pot to a boil and keep it boiling for 
eight minutes. Then cool the milk as 
rapidly as possible, bottle in sterilized 
bottles, and place in cold storage 
(about 45 degrees F.).” 

Rotational Grazing 

I F someone speaks of rotational graz¬ 
ing, he can mean any one of several 
practices. Essentially, however, it 
means grazing fields or parts of fields 
in rotation, concentrating all the cattle, 
for example, in one portion of avail¬ 
able pasture, until it is grazed down to 
some predetermined extent, and then 
moving all of the cattle to another 
portion; then perhaps later to a third 
and fourth, eventually bringing them 
back to the first again when the grass 
in this area has had a chance to grow 
again. i 

The Swift Current authorities re¬ 
mind us, however, that rotational 
grazing means more than moving 
stock from one field to a second, after 
the first is grazed down. In addition, 
it is a method of managing pastures 
so as to use the seasonal growth habits 
of grasses and other crops. Good pas¬ 
ture rotations increase carrying capa¬ 
city and improve the pastures. 

Farmers know that few grasses or 
legumes have the same growth habits. 
Some start early in the spring, and 
mature early, while others start later 
and mature later. Consequently, one 
grass may be used as soon as growth 
starts, while another would be severely 
damaged if it were grazed early. For 
these reasons, say the Swift Current 
officials, it is possible to establish 
pasture rotations which provide 
greater returns from grazing lands. 

Crested wheat grass, for example, 
is a quick-starting grass, and can be 
heavily grazed through spring and 
early summer without damage. Thus, 
a rotational pasture system might in¬ 
clude crested wheat grass for spring 
use, and native range, brome grass, or 
annual pasture, such as oats or barley, 
later in the season, when the crested 
wheat grass no longer provides as 
good pasture. Intermediate wheat grass 
is also suggested as a probable good 
summer pasture grass, because it 
matures nearly a month later than 
crested wheat grass. Russian wild rye 
grass may make a good later summer 
and fall pasture, because its nutritive 
value remains high during this period. 

Thus, prairie dryland farmers who 
must take advantage of every oppor¬ 
tunity to secure suitable pastures for 
the grazing season, might develop a 
rotational grazing plan by using 
crested wheat grass for older pasture; 
intermediate wheat grass, brome, oats 
or barley for midsummer grazing, and 
Russian wild rye grass for late summer 
and fall pasture. 


'Horse laid op? 

I CAN'T AFFORD IT" 1 

says Norwood Andrews 
of Moorestown, N. J. 

"Whenever my horses 
show signs of lameness, 

I use Absorbine for re¬ 
lief. I'm sure it saved 
me many working hours 
in the past 10 years." 

There's nothing like 
Absorbine for lameness 
due to strains/ puffs, 
bruises.. Not a "cure-all," but a time-proved 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall 
and similar congestive troubles. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, Absorbine is 
used by many veterinarians. Will not blister or 
remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 

ABSORBINE 



Here is the 
best pump 
you can buy 


. . . for your 
sprinkler irriga¬ 
tion system. 



... and here’s why 

IT’S PROPERLY DESIGNED: 
Your type “M” pump is designed 
specially for the job . . . built by 
the firm which pioneered sprinkler 
irrigation in Western Canada. 

IT’S ADAPTABLE: Your type 
“M” pump can be driven from 
any power source . . . tractor, 
power unit, gas, diesel, or electric 
motor. 

IT’S TROUBLEFREE: Your type 
"M” pump is of simple rugged 
construction . . . able to withstand 
years of hard usage without 
adjustment or replacement of 
major parts. 

Ask your dealer about the 
PARAMOUNT type "M”— 
product of seventeen years’ ex¬ 
perience in the field of sprinkle! 
irrigation. 
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T7IRESTONE established leadership in 
the farm tire field by introducing 
the first pneumatic tractor tire, and 
Firestone has held this leadership ever 
since. Farmers have always preferred 
Firestone tractor tires because of their 
advanced design and better all-around 
performance and pulling power. 

Today, Firestone — and only 


Firestone — provides tractor tires in 
both open and traction center patented 
tread designs. You can choose either 
tread — the one that performs best in 
the soil conditions on your farm. 

Your Firestone Dealer or Store will be 
glad to give you all the facts about both 
tires and show you' why Firestone is 
the first choice of farmers everywhere. 


WHEN YOU ORDER A NEW TRACTOR OR OTHER FARM EQUIPMENT, 

SPECIFY FIRESTONE TIRES 


Comma's TUuuteti / Farm T/rc 

firestone 

FIRST for 

/TRACTION 


/ SELF-CLEANING 
/LONG 


^Oiettoue Put t6e "panm <ut l^uMen. 

FIRESTONE TIRES ARE FIRST WITH FARMERS TODAY 
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[National Film Board Photo. 

This field i cell illustrates the marriage of conservation and land use. Better land 
use could eliminate this damaging erosion. 


Weed Growth and Moisture 

“rpHE longer weeds are allowed to 

A , grow on summerfallow, the less 
the amount of moisture conserved, 
and the smaller the subsequent crop 
yield.” This is the conclusion of the 
Soil Research Laboratory workers at 
the Swift Current Station. They 
recommend that early fallow not only 
increases yields, but produces a 
cleaner crop that is more efficient in 
the use of moisture and returns fewer 
weed seeds to the soil. 

Field experiments conducted by the 
Laboratory show that the average 
moisture conserved in the Swift 
Current area from harvest time until 
seeded the following spring, has been 
2.2 inches. Weeds allowed to grow 
throughout the summerfallow season 
will use up all of this moisture, to¬ 
gether with any that would be con¬ 
served from May to October in thp 
fallow year. Even small weeds reduce 
moisture substantially. Under a heavy 
infestation of weeds, one-and-one-half 
inches high, the loss of moisture was 
one-tenth of an inch more than the 
loss by evaporation from a bare fallow 
field during the same period of time. 
When the weeds were two inches 
high, the loss was three-and-a-half 
times as much, and when three inches 
high, the loss was seven-and-a-half 


oughly with the moldboard plow, to 
destroy all the native vegetation and 
secure a well-prepared seedbed. It 
might be possible to break up the 
slough and seed a late crop of oats in 
time, so that grass can be seeded in 
the oat stubble late in the fall. If the 
sloughs are likely to be flooded for 
some weeks in the spring, reed canary 
grass, at four pounds per acre, is 
recommended as one of the best 
grasses for the purpose. Brome and 
slender wheatgrass may be used 
where flooding does not last so long. 
The station reports that late fall seed¬ 
ing of grass in stubble on sloughs 
gives better results than seeding dur¬ 
ing midsummer or early fall. Con¬ 
sequently, the suggestion is made that 
if oats cannot be seeded, the land 
should be kept black for the remainder 
of the season, or, better still, a grain 
crop seeded the following spring and 
grass drilled in the stubble in the fall. 

Chemical Weed Control 

T HE cheapest and most effective 
of the chemicals for controlling 
weeds is 2,4-D. Not all applications 
of 2,4-D are successful or profitable, 
but this is due in nearly all cases to 
application at the wrong time, so the 
crop suffers some damage, or to using 
too little or too much. Where too 


Take A BIG BITE w/ffi a 


johnson'"%W 


t' J > 


T AKE a big half-ton bite of hay 
with your “Work Horse” Loader 
and Grapple Fork! It’s almost as 
easy as reaching and grasping with 
your own hand. Drive with‘the load 
to wagon, feedlot or bam. The 
“Work Horse” is designed so that 
most of the loader’s weight is at the 
rear of the tractor, where it belongs. 
It’s the lightest of all on the front 
wheels. It lifts 20 feet with the load 
remaining ahead of the tractor. 

It’s the cheapest way to handle 
hay—and it’s an excellent investment 






because the “Work Horse” keeps 
on working for you with its various 
attachments the year around! 
There’s no finer loader made! See 
your dealer or write— 


CALGARY FARM MACHINERY LTD., Calgary 
MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LTD., Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Regina 


JOHNSON HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BIB W. 78TH STREET 


FORAGE FORK MANURF FORK SWEEP RAKE 


MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINNESOTA 



PUSH OFF -V SNOW PLOW SNOW SCOOP GRAVEL SCOOP 


CAREFUL WEIGHING 

RELIABLE GRADING 

For experienced marketing—ship your wool to the 
"Growers’ Own Organization”. Careful weighing . . . 
prompt individual attention . . . and reliable grading 
are assured. 

Ship to your Local Affiliated Association or Branch 


Sacks and 
twine on 
request 


CANADIAN 

CO-OPERATIVE 


WOOL GROWERS 


LIMITED 

TORONTO 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS IN EVERY PROVINCE 


times as much as when the weeds 
were only half as high. 

It is important to note that the 
losses of moisture have been as high 
as three inches under field conditions, 
where a good gain of soil moisture 
has been made during the winter, and 
cultivation of summerfallow was 
delayed until late June or July. There 
is also some loss of soil moisture 
through weeds from harvest time to 
freeze-up, especially if rainfall and 
temperature are above normal for the 
period. The Laboratory workers 
suggest that a much more helpful 
practice is to use surface tillage, which 
kills the weeds and leaves the stubble 
standing, and thus conserves some 
additional moisture. 

Plow up the Sloughs 

I F SOME of the sloughs around the 
farm have dried up, the middle of 
June is a good time to do some work 
on them which will make them more 
productive. The first step, according 
to the Experimental Station at Swift 
Current, is to work them up thor- 


little is used, the weeds are not killed; 
and where too much is used, the crop 
will suffer some damage. 

The amount of 2,4-D to use 
depends to some extent on the kind of 
weeds that are prevalent in the field. 
Ideally, it is best to apply the chemical 
when the weeds are highly suscep¬ 
tible, and the crop is in one of its 
most resistant stages. The earlier 
2,4-D can be applied safely, the less 
the weeds will compete with the crop 
for moisture. 

All of the cereals are relatively 
resistant to 2,4-D, but all of them 
may be severely damaged at certain 
stages of growth, especially if the 
heavier rates are used. Furthermore, 
of the two types of 2,4-D in common 
use, the esters and amines, the former 
are more powerful and quicker in 
their action, but must be used with 
more caution to avoid crop damage. 

Wheat is the most resistant, and 
oats the least resistant of the cereals. 
Flax is probably a little more suscep¬ 
tible to damage than oats. Neverthe¬ 
less, in the early seedling stages, 



NEED 

CASH 


FARM OPERATING EXPENSES? 


Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


• YOUR PARTNER 
IN HELPING 
CANADA GROW 
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Bert Corbello 
demonstrates 


his novel stump rooter. 
No matter whether a 
stump is “bulldozed” or 
dynamited, some roots 
always remain. Mr. Cor- 
bello’s hydraulic-oper¬ 
ated “rooter” pulls up 
these remaining stumps 
so that the land is en¬ 
tirely cleared for crops. 
Mr. Corbello’s machines 
have enabled him and 
his brothers to clear 
acres of land at low cost. 


This machine designed and built of parts of 

old automobiles by farmer Bert Corbello bores 

holes in large stumps at the proper angle for 

effective dynamiting, at the rate of 3 feet deep 

per hole per minute. The operator does not 

have to leave the 

machine and in a ] r ’ 

short time can drill 

many stumps for 

dynamiting. 


jJ-hanks to their inventive genius in developing the 
borer and rooter shown above, the Corbello Brothers 
cleared their land at rock bottom cost. They also kept 
their operating costs at a minimum through use of Texaco 
Petroleum Products. Custom-Made Havoline kept their 
engines cleaner, better lubricated — therefore provided 
more power and pull from every drop of 
fuel. Texaco Marfak stayed put, gave 
better protection with fewer stops for re¬ 
lubrication. 

IT PAYS TO FARM WITH 


r ««C.Tjlt 


Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited 


wheat and barley are highly suscep¬ 
tible, and also in the shot-blade, or 
boot stage, which means that treat¬ 
ment should be made when the crop 
is between six and 12 inches in height, 
or between the three-leaf and the 
shot-blade stage. Oats differ from 
wheat and barley, being not only 
susceptible in the early seedling 
stages, but at the stages when oats 
and barley are resistant. Thus, it is 
safe to treat oats with 2,4-D only 
immediately before and after the six- 
inch stage and the early shot-blade 
stages; and even then it is safer to 
use the amines than the esters. 

It is reasonably safe to treat flax 
after the two-leaf, or seedling 
stage, because this crop is most 
resistant to or tolerant of 2,4-D in its 
early stages of growth. Shortly before 
this crop reaches the bud stage, spray¬ 
ing should be discontinued. For 
specific rates of application, consult 
your agricultural representative or 
district agriculturist, or write to the 
department of plant science at your 
provincial university. Chemical weed 
control is still new enough that slight 
changes are made from year to year 
in the amounts of 2,4-D recommended, 
as more tests and more information 
become available as to its effect on 
particular weeds and crops. 

Haying Machinery 

T HE most commonly used equip¬ 
ment for haying is to cure and 
stack in the field. The Lethbridge 
Experimental Station emphasizes 
three important points that are neces¬ 
sary for high-quality hay. First is 
cutting at the right time, which, for 
alfalfa, is when the crop is ten per 
cent in bloom. The second point is 
satisfactory curing, for which the side 
delivery rake is important, because it 
produces well-laid, light and fluffy 
windrows. The third is stacking hay 
that is sufficiently dried, in well- 
formed stacks. Building a stack with 
an overhead stacker is not difficult, 
but such stacks are often poorly 
shaped, and not well enough tramped 
to properly shed rain water. “It is 
especially important,” say the Leth¬ 
bridge authorities, “to keep the middle 
of the stack higher than the sides, 
and well tramped, so that the layers 
of hay will slope downward from the 
center to the outside. This prevents 
rain water from running into the 
stack.” 

The station has used the automatic 
field baler, and points out that for 
this equipment the hay should be 
fairly cured, in uniform windrows 
adjusted to the size of the baler. The 
baler in turn needs to be kept in 
proper adjustment, so it will make 
tight, well-formed bales. When stored, 
these should have a slight gap 
between the bales and each layer, and 
alternate layers should* be laid in 
opposite directions, and on edge, to 
permit some air movement through 
the stack. Thatching helps to keep out 
moisture, and loose hay may be used 
satisfactorily for this purpose. 

A forage harvester is expensive 
equipment, and is suitable only for 
large tonnages which will justify the 
heavy outlay. If the hay is chopped 
in 2-inch lengths, about twice the 
tonnage can be stored in a given 
space, as compared with loose hay. 
Consequently, the hayloft should not 
be filled beyond its normal load capa¬ 
city. Four-inch chopped hay, on the 



MULTIPLY your farm 
MANPOWER with i 


\hydraulic equipment 

Modernize your %X 
tractor |i 

HYDRA-LOCk\^T°DAY! . | I 

COUPLE .Ajii 


HUOPAC 

TWO-WAY-PUMP 


<—* DOUBLE-1 

ACTING l 
HEAVY-DUTY I 

CYLINDERS | 

It's so easy . . . one man 
can operate all tillage 
implements, hay stackers, 
loaders and others...right 
from tractor seat. Mount¬ 
ing brackets for all pop¬ 
ular tractors. 

Write for complete 
application information 
for your tractor! 


2847, 26th Ave. S. • Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


Char-Lynn Products are distributed by: 
Winnipeg—Western Agriculture Supply Co. 

Regina and Saskatoon—Kern Farm Equipment, Ltd. 
Edmonton—Waterloo Industries, Ltd. 



To remove 

clinging film and odors 
from dairy equipment 


. . . use 1 tablespoonful of 
Javex per 6 quarts of water 
for a rinse that gets uten¬ 
sils thoroughly clean and 
sweet. 



Buy the 64 or 128-oz sizes 
for greatest convenience 
and economy. 


tnumiu*, 


AT YOUR GROCER’S 
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other hand, will require about the 
same space per ton as loose hay. 
Chopped hay, however, should not be 
stored with more than 20 per cent 
moisture, which is slightly drier than 
the safe level for storing or stacking 
loose hay. Moreover, the chopped hay 
should not be tramped in a loft or 
mow, but left to he as it falls from 
the blower pipe. 


Break Up Old Sod 

XPERIMENTS conducted by the 
Forage Crops Laboratory at Sas¬ 
katoon seem to indicate clearly that 
grass stands should be broken up after 
they have been down for five years. 
In dry areas, it is pointed out, farmers 
find grasses more difficult to establish, 
and for this reason tend to leave them 
down longer than is advisable, because 
they do not fully realize the extent 
of the decline in yield which accom¬ 
panies the age of the stand. 

Reference is made to a test of brome 
grass seeded in 1937. This area has 
been cut for hay each year since, and 
since the second year after seeding, 
when the highest yield was reached, 
there has been a gradual reduction 
down to 580 pounds per acre in 1951. 
T his compares with an average for the 
first five years of 3,507 pounds per 
acre; for the second five-year period, 
1,415 pounds per acre; and for the 
last four years, 848 pounds per acre. 
In other words, of the total hay pro¬ 
duced since 1937 on this area, 62 per 
cent was secured in the first five years. 

Crested wheatgrass and Russian rye 
grass showed similar results to those 
of brome grass, in a test begun in 1939 
and continued for 12 years. With these 
grasses, the highest yields were ob¬ 
tained the third year after seeding 
down. From the sixth year onward, 
yields have been less than 1,000 
pounds of grass per acre, and during 
the last seven years of the 12-year 
period, only 26 per cent of the total 
yield was secured. 

The laboratory officials agree that 
in both moist and dry areas it is quite 
unprofitable to leave grasses down for 
more than five years. The most prob¬ 
able reason seems to be a deficiency 
of available nitrogen, but all the rea¬ 
sons for the decline are not fully un¬ 
derstood. Where alfalfa is grown with 
the grasses, the decline in yield is 
slowed down so that where moisture 
conditions are favorable, the use of a 
grass-legume mixture is to be definitely 
recommended. 


Green Manure Crops 

OR many years, the Experimental 
Farm at Indian Head, Saskatche¬ 
wan, has been testing cereals and 
legumes as green manure crops. This 
means plowing under a crop, or work¬ 
ing it into the surface of the soil, in 
the early part of the summerfallow 
year. Present practice is to plow under 
sweet clover, fall rye, and oats, the 
fall rye being disked into the surface, 
the sweet clover cut, and the hay 
removed before the plot is plowed. 
Afterward, the fields are worked as 
regular summerfallow for the rest of 
the season. Weeds at one time were 
left and plowed under, but this prac¬ 
tice had to be discontinued, due to 
the fact that there was not only a 
reduction in yield, but a very heavy 
increase in annual weeds. 

To secure enough growth of the 
green manure crop, plowing under or 


disking has to be delayed until quite 
late in June, when much of the mois¬ 
ture which summerfallowing normally 
conserves has been used by the grow¬ 
ing crop. A further loss of moisture 
results from plowing under the heavy 
growth and leaving the soil loose. The 
result is that during the past five 
years, wheat on a standard summer¬ 
fallow has averaged 42.5 bushels per 
acre. Ry comparison, clover or fall 
rye, plowed under in the summer¬ 
fallow year, yielded 33.1 and 30.7 
bushels per acre, respectively, the 
following year. Oats, used as a green 
manure crop, reduced the yield by 
5.5 bushels. 

For 18 years, bn a large field on the 
Indian Head Farm, clover has been 
plowed under on one-half of the field 
in June, and on the other half the 
clover has been removed for hay, be¬ 
fore the field was worked. The yields 
following each method have been 
about the same. “All tests indicate,” 
say the Indian Head officials, “that 
under the dry conditions of eastern 
Saskatchewan the conservation of 
moisture in the Summerfallow years 
is’ of much greater importance than 
the application of organic matter in 
the form of green manure.” 


Cutting Time 

“ A LFALFA cut when one-tenth of 
-TX the blossoms are showing,” say 
the Brandon Experimental Farm 
authorities, “provides high-quality hay. 
The protein content will be higher 
than that obtained froiii hay cut at 
a later stage of growth, and the 
percentage of leaf retained will be 
greater. For example, early-cut alfalfa 
may yield 18 per cent protein, while 
late-cut alfalfa will have declined to 
16 per cent protein or less. Brome 
grass and western rye grass should be 
cut no later than the flowering stage. 
Crested wheatgrass, which matures 
very rapidly, should be cut when the 
field is fully headed and flowering is 
just beginning. Wild hay will be 
higher in feed nutrients and will con¬ 
tain less indigestible products if it is 
cut in the early flowering period.” 


Measure Weed Chemicals 

T IS very important, when using 
2,4-D for weed control, that the 
exact amount of the chemical be 
applied per acre. Most companies 
have standardized the amount of acid 
per gallon in the esters and amines 
offered for sale, but some products 
do not conform to this standard. 
Therefore, it is necessary to determine 
the acid content of whatever product 
is being used, by reading carefully the 
information on the container, which 
will give the number of ounces of 
2,4-D acid per Imperial gallon in the 
container. 

For example, if the product con¬ 
tains 64 ounces of 2,4-D acid per 
gallon, and if the weeds to be sprayed 
require four ounces of 2,4-D acid per 
acre, then it is easy to calculate that 
one gallon is enough to do 16 acres. 
On the other hand, if the machine is 
applying four gallons of the dilute 
solution per acre, it means that there 
should be one ounce of 2,4-D acid 
in each gallon of solution applied. 
Consequently, to get the right 
strength solution, the 64 ounces of 
2,4-D acid per gallon of purchased 
product should be added to 64 gallons 
of water. 




Mr. Farmer: 


YOU ACTUALLY SAVE MONEY 

with 



B.F) Goodrich 

SUPER HI-CLEAT 
TRACTOR TIRES 

...the tire that can’t be copied! 





MULTI-RING 
TRACTOR TIRE 


GROOVED 

IMPLEMENT 


SILVERT0WN EXTRA CUSHION 
PASSENGER 
TIRE 


GET THE FACTS FROM 
YOUR LOCAL B.F.G. DEALER 


ALL-PURPOSE 


TRUCK TIRE 


52-201 


The exclusive B.F. Goodrich Power-Curve cleat, an entirely 
new principle in tread design, gives far better traction in soft 
mud, with less slippage and less loss of traction than other 
farm tires. The special design of these tires gives more rubber 
at the centre of the tread where wear is heavy. Because 
Power-Curve cleats are evenly spaced from centre to shoulder, 
mud and dirt flow down the unobstructed channels, leaving 
the tread clean to allow full traction. With B.F.G. Power- 
Curve Tractor Tires you actually save money on fuel, and, 
experience has proved that B.F.G. Power-Curve Tractor Tires 
actually last longer than other kinds. See these powerful tires 
at your B.F. Goodrich dealer’s soon! 

There’s a B.F.G. Tire for Every Job on the Farm 

Farm Implements ... trucks ... tractors ... automobiles 
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THl LOW COST 

SHIATHTHG MATERIAL 


GYPROC SHEATHING 


is a specially-made gyp¬ 
sum board half-inch thick, having a core of gypsum 
enclosed in heavy, weather-resistant paper. Its use 
strengthens and protects any building. 


GYPROC SHEATHING is not harmed by rain or 
bad weather during construction. 


One handy size, the large 2'x8'x 1 / 2 " hoards fit 
standard stud spacing. This speeds up construction, 
saves labour costs and eliminates waste. 


.PRODUCT 


* FIRE-PROTECTIVE 

* RIGID AND STRONG 


Available at Builders’ Supply Dealers across 
Canada. GYPROC is a registered trade mark for 
your protection. 


* WEATHER-RESISTANT Manufactured only by 

Gypsum. Lime w Alabastine, 

Canada, Limited 

VANCOUVER CALGARY WINNIPEG TORONTO 5 MONTREAL 2 




HORTICULTURE 
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Strawberries are delicious and are also among the most widely adaptable of all 
fruits, both as to soil and climate. 


Strawberry Weed Control 

ROM the State Experiment Station 
at Ames, Iowa, comes the report 
that weeds in strawberry patches may 
be successfully controlled with a 
chemical, sodium 2,4-dichlorophenoxy 
ethyl sulphate, which is available on 
the U.S. market as Crag Herbicide 1. 
The chemical is said to be a relative 
of 2,4-D, with an action which is quite 
different. It attacks the weeds through 
the soil, and kills them as the seed is 
germinating. It is further reported 
that this chemical, while inactive as 
a herbicide when it is first applied, 
is made active by the bacteria of the 
soil. Thus, it acts upon plants 
which only become weeds if they 
emerge, and for this reason the straw¬ 
berry bed must be free of weed plants 
when the spraying is done. After that 
the herbicide does the trick. 

The chemical is a powder which is 
soluble in water, and a half-ounce, or 
two level tablespoonfuls, in one gallon 
of water is said to be sufficient for a 
100-foot row, four feet wide. The 
chemical is also said to cost up to two 
dollars per pound. It is not effective 
in the vegetable garden. 

The Plum, Curculio 

LUMS are attacked by the plum 
curculio, which does very exten¬ 
sive damage to the fruit crop once 
the insect is established. The evidence 
of this particular insect is a crescent¬ 
shaped scar on the fruit, caused by 
the female when she deposits her 
eggs. 

The Morden Experimental Station 
recommends spraying just when the 
fruit is beginning to 'form, and ten 
days later, with lead arsenate at three 
pounds in 100 gallons of water. In 
addition, all fruit that drops to the 
ground naturally during the crop 
season should be picked up and de¬ 
stroyed as soon as it has fallen. 

The same spray can also be used for 
another insect called the mealy plum 
aphid. This is best applied soon after 
the leaves appear, and again later, if 
necessary. 

There are other insects which some¬ 
times attack tree fruits generally, such 
as canker worms, tussock moth, fall 
webworm and tent caterpillar. These 
should be sprayed as soon as they are 
noticed on the foliage, either with 
lead arsenate, as for the plum curculio, 
or with two pounds of 50 per cent 


wettable DDT in powder form in 
100 gallons of water. The DDT, how¬ 
ever, should not be applied nearer 
than one month to the fruit harvest. 

Sometimes the terminal leaves on 
apples tend to curl as a result of the 
activities of the apple-leaf hopper. 
This insect is more serious on apple 
seedlings than on mature trees, but 
can be controlled by the general DDT 
spray mentioned above. 

Vitamins from the Garden 

ALES of vitamins through drug¬ 
stores amount to millions of dol¬ 
lars but, according to the Morden 
Experimental Station, most of the 
vitamins consumed are home-grown 
and are secured from cereals, meats, 
fruits, vegetables and dairy products. 

“Most vitamins cannot be stored in 
the body, and must be continually 
supplied in, or with, the food,” say 
the Station authorities. “With the ad¬ 
vance of a high standard of living, 
the per capita consumption of refined 
sugar, white flour, refined oils and 
fats, corn starch and table syrups, has 
increased markedly. Since these con¬ 
tain little or no vitamins, advancing 
civilization aggravates the deficiencies, 
rather than alleviates them.” 

Here are references to eight impor¬ 
tant vitamins, together with some food 
sources of them: 

Vitamin A is necessary for normal 
growth, resistance to disease, and 
proper vision. Vegetable greens, car¬ 
rots, fiver and butter arq^ the best 
sources, other than fish fiver oils. 

Vitamin B1 (thiamin) is required for 
digestion of starches and sugars. If 
deficient, it may result in loss of appe¬ 
tite and mental depression. Whole 
grain cereals are important carriers, 
and it is distributed widely in meats, 
vegetables and fruits. 

Riboflavin prevents skin dryness 
and cracking, especially around the 
mouth and eyes. It is found abun¬ 
dantly in whole grains, greens, fiver 
and heart. 

Niacin also is necessary for diges¬ 
tion of starches and sugars. Liver and 
lean meats are excellent sources, and 
considerable is present in leafy vege¬ 
tables, tomatoes and milk. 

Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) deficiency 
shows up in lack of stamina, “rheu¬ 
matic” pains, defective teeth and weak 
blood vessels. It is abundant in many 
fruits and vegetables, particularly 







A prized possession on many a ranch today is a trench or 
silo loaded with low-cost green feed. It’s a bulwark of feed 
security — against drouth and storm; against high feed 
prices. An acre of 15-ton grass-legume silage, for example, 
contains almost as much money value in feed nutrients as 
two tons of purchased cattle concentrate. Such life-saving 
feed reserve is yours, with the Allis-Chalmers Forage Har¬ 
vester, at bargain rates for power, labour and equipment. 



Wide-flow feeding through the Forage Harvester’s 36- 
inch chopping cylinder is the key to big-tonnage capacity. 
Any 30 hp. farm tractor with standard power take-off and 
hitch will handle it under average conditions. Cutting knives 
are power-sharpehed in a matter of minutes without re¬ 
moving them from the machine! 

" ONE -FOR-ALL” EFFICIENCY 

With this one power take-off machine you can 
handle standing green forage, wilted hay for silage 
or haymow drying, sun-cured hay, straw for bedding, 
or com silage. Yes, and you can clip stubble and 
pasture, or chop stalks . . . with the same machine! 

Your Allis-Chalmers dealer has more valuable in¬ 
formation for you on this practical new forage sys¬ 
tem — ask him. 


(ff 


flUIS-CHflLMERS RUMELY, LTD, 

ft CALGARY • EDMONTON • RIOINA • SASKATOON . TORONTO • WINNIPiO 


R) 


Forage Harvester 
and Forage Blower 

Both are power savers with 
heavy-tonnage capacity. 
Compact auxiliary motor is 
available for either machine, 
if desired. 
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"ROBIN 

GRAIN 

LOADERS 

★ greater 
MANOUVERABI uty 

n LARGER GRAIN 
MOVING CAPACITY 
K MORE DEPENDABLE 
‘ SERVICE 

★ EASIER 
HANDLING 


“ROBIN” Series 400 Portable 
Grain Loader and Unloader. 
Capacity 1200-1500 Bush, per Hr. 


High •l«v»tlon 
o**r bln. 



. LOIIK 1* 1MHSWT FOSltlOl 

NOTE THESE AD¬ 
VANTAGES - Jack¬ 
knife action of A- 
lif frame on long tracks 

easily positions loader, allowing high reach into truck or bins . . . 
Hanger cage holds engine level at any angle of loader, with no variation 
in belt tension . . . Telescopic drive shaft allows engine cage to be posi¬ 
tioned along auger tube out of way of A-frames when extra long reach 
is required at either end of loader . . . 

OTHER FEATURES include :—Cut Steel 
reduction gears, sealed in grease: Winch 
for height adjustment: Pull-thrust Timken 
bearing at top of auger: Equipped with 
standard road wheels and Timken bear¬ 
ings: New implement tires if desired. 

MORE “ROBIN” TRUCK 
GRAIN LOADERS 

are used than all others combined. 

Check these Features that Give Greater 
Flexibility, Efficiency and Dependability to 
the “ROBIN” Series 200” Truck Grain 
Loaders . . . 

1. More versatility in loading—over either 
side or rear. 

2. Swivel Roller for quick and easy posi¬ 
tioning, either loading or unloading. 

3. Carrier Brackets for safe, out-of-the- 
way transporting. 

4. Choice of “Thru-Floor Drive” or “V- 
Belt Drive.” 

5. Larger than average capacity tube . . . 
helicoid flighting. 

0. Factory replacement parts quickly avail¬ 
able when needed. 

7. Built for maximum long service . . . 
greatest economy and satisfaction. 

If you want the BEST—It must be“ROBIN” 

See your “ROBIN” Dealer 
or write for information direct to 


ROBINSON MACHINE 

& SUPPLY CO. LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY 

50th AVENUE & 1st STREET S.W., - CALGARY 



Thru-Floor Drive shown 



DUT the best weapon in the war on rats today is Fair- 
view Warfarin! And this rat killer is now in con¬ 
venient form—ready to use! Machine-mixed with special 
bait that does not become rancid. At your drug, hardware 
or general store or . . . 


IF NOT AVAILABLE 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Ready-to-use 
Fairview WARFARIN 

(Postage paid) only 89c lb. 


READY-TO-USE 


yain/jcetv 

WARFARIN 


Concentrate 
Fairview WARFARIN 

(Postage paid) only $1.75 *4 lb. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


black currants, strawberries, cabbage, 
cauliflower and broccoli. 

Vitamin D is essential for proper 
development of bones and teeth. It is 
present in eggs and dairy products, 
particularly those which have been 
irradiated. Direct sunlight also contri¬ 
butes vitamin D. 

The function of vitamin E in 
humans is not well known, but this 
vitamin occurs in wheat germ and 
leafy vegetables. 

Vitamin K is important for blood- 
clotting, and it is found in the green 
leaves of alfalfa and garden vege¬ 
tables. 


Vegetable Root Depth 

T HE depth of the root systems of 
various vegetables has a direct 
bearing, not only on the kind of culti¬ 
vation which is best for them, but the 
amount and frequency of water which 
should be applied, where artificial 
watering is practicable. 

Research in California has revealed 
that crops with smaller, shallow root 
systems need more frequent waterings, 
since they can only utilize the mois¬ 
ture which is available in the upper 
layers of the soil. Deep-rooted crops, 
on the other hand, can get by with 
fewer irrigations because some of 
them can utilize water down to a 
depth of six feet, before wilting or 
delayed growth is evident. 

Shallow-rooted plants, of course, 
should not be cultivated very deeply 
in some cases, because the majority 
of the feeding roots are quite near the 
surface, and cultivation disturbs these. 
Consequently, as the season progresses 
and the root systems of the plants 
develop, cultivation should be some¬ 
what shallower. 

The California work, as reported by 
the Dominion Experimental Station, 
Saanichton, B.C., classifies vegetables 
into three groups: the shallow-rooted, 
with roots up to two feet in depth; 
the moderate group, where the roots 
will go down as much as four feet; 
and the deep-rooted, which go to six 
feet or over. Among the shallow- 
rooted vegetables are Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, cauliflower, celery, lettuce, 
onions, potatoes, radish, spinach, 
sprouting broccoli and sweet corn. 
The moderate-rooted vegetables are 
pole beans, snap beans, beets, carrots, 
chard, eggplants, peas, peppers, sum¬ 
mer squash and turnips. Deep-rooted 
plants are muskmelon, parsnip, pump¬ 
kin, tomato and watermelon. 


Nectar in the Garden 

W ELL-COLORED ripe apricots, 
peaches and fresh prunes which 
are too ripe to make good canned or 
frozen fruit, can be made into a 
delicious drink. 

The procedure is to heat the fruit 
just to boiling and pulp it with only 
sufficient water added at the start to 
keep it from burning. It is pureed by 
passing it through an extractor, sieve, 
screen or colander, to remove skin, 
pits, fibre and the like. This puree is 
mixed with sugar, usually at the rate 
of four parts to one, to make a con¬ 
centrated fruit nectar. Diluted with 
equal parts of water, an excellent 
drink results. 

It is also possible to blend a puree 
directly with an equal volume of a 
light 15 to 20 per cent sugar syrup 
in order to make the fruit nectar 
drink. This, of course, would be in¬ 
stead of adding the sugar directly to 
the puree. 


If these nectars are considered not 
sufficiently sharp, the peach nectar, in 
particular, will be improved with the 
addition of about one and one-half 
level teaspoonfuls of powdered citric 
acid per quart. About half that 
amount is sufficient for the diluted or 
syrup blended nectar. Slightly less 
acid may be used for prune or apricot. 
Probably the best way of improving 
the nectar is by the addition of grape¬ 
fruit juice. The amount to add is a 
matter of personal taste, but apricot 
and peach nectars may contain ten to 
40 per cent grapefruit jujce, and prune 
nectar up to 20 per cent. 

The nectar can be preserved in any 
one of several ways. They may be 
canned or bottled in the concentrated 
or diluted form by heating to 193 
degrees fahrenheit or just to boiling, 
filling hot into containers, sealing, 
keeping in boiling water ten minutes, 
and cooling. On the other hand, they 
may well be preserved by freezing. 


Research on Fruit Products 


F IVE years ago, a fruit processing 
laboratory was opened at the 
Morden Experimental Station. Before 
this, a central laboratory was estab¬ 
lished at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, and for nearly 20 years 
this one and another at the Summer- 
land Experimental Station have been 
doing a useful job in research on fruit 
and vegetable products. A fourth 
laboratory was established some years 
ago at Kentville, N.S., and early last 
year the fifth laboratory in the series 
was completed at the Lethbridge 
Experimental Station, Alberta. 

The reason for establishing the 
laboratory at Lethbridge was to help 
in the increasingly important food 
processing industry in southern Al¬ 
berta. There are many problems in 
irrigation areas not found in other 
major vegetable processing regions. 
Some of the most important of these, 
says the Lethbridge station, are a rela¬ 
tively cool, short growing season, and 
special soil conditions which affect 
plant growth under irrigation. Up to 
the present time, little exact knowl¬ 
edge has been available regarding the 
nutritive value of the vegetables 
processed around Lethbridge and 
Taber; therefore, one of the major 
projects'-of the Lethbridge laboratory 
will be to study the nutrients in vege¬ 
tables grown for processing. Along 
with plant breeding and the investiga¬ 
tors of cultural practices, much useful 
information should be secured. 

Among the five laboratories across 
Canada, a series of 23 projects has 
been set out to include packaging, 
sanitation, color, maturity, storage, 
pectin products, enzymes, juices, 
pickles and precooked foods. 



The leek, member of the onion family, 
is much less popular in this country. 
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CYMA 

AUTOMATIC 


A WORLD FAMOUS PRODUCT 
OF TAVANNES, SWITZERLAND 



START NOW to protect your flowers, veg¬ 
etables, shrubs and fruit trees from in¬ 
sects. Spray regularly with reliable, de¬ 
pendable Black Leaf 40. It’s economical 
... one ounce makes six gallons of spray 
which quickly kills (by contact and by 
fumes) aphids, leafhoppers, most thrips 
and other soft-bodied sucking insects. 
Black Leaf 40 spares bees 
and other beneficial in¬ 
sects . . . never stains or 
burns and leaves no un¬ 
sightly or objectionable 
residue on flowers, foliage 
or fruit. 

Black Leaf 40 is also used 
as a roost paint to kill 
chicken lice and mites ... 
as a dip and drench for 
certain animals . .. and as 
a repellant to keep dogs 
away from shrubbery. 

Directions on package. 

Sales Representatives for Canada: 

DUNN SALES Ltd. 

Toronto • Montreal • Winnipeg 


Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicines give only temporary 
relief and fail to remove the causes; tells all about a 
proven specialized non-surgical. non-medical treatment 
which has proven successful for the past 33 years. 
Write for this 44-page FREE BOOK today. 

BALL CLINIC, Dept. 539, EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, Mo. 


POULTRY 

• 

A flock of good quality 
Leghorn pullets on the 
farm of Rolf Lund, 

Camrose, Alberta. 

• 

Range for 

Economy 

RESENT and pros¬ 
pective levels of egg 
prices suggest that pro¬ 
ducers who expect to 
realize a profit will have 
to cut some corners on 
their feed bills. 

One excellent way of 
holding down costs is 
to have good range for 
the flock. A good range must supply 
young tender growth, and this can be 
attained by close grazing or periodic 
mowing, as well as the use of good 
forage, such as alfalfa. It is equally 
important to keep the range free from 
contamination with parasites and dis¬ 
ease organisms. This involves the use 
of a range rotation. 

A three-year rotation in which the 
range is free from poultry for two 
years has been found particularly sat¬ 
isfactory at the Brandon Experimental 
Farm. The idle period ensures that the 
range will be free from harmful para¬ 
sites when it is returned to poultry 
use. During the years when it is not 
used for poultry range it can be used 
for hay or as a pasture for cattle. 
Under the soil and weather condi¬ 
tions at the . Brandon Experimental 
Farm alfalfa makes a very satisfactory 
pasture, and during a favorable season 
it has been found that an acre of 
alfalfa will pasture 400 to 600 
chickens. 

Poultry range should be on well- 
drained range and comparatively free 
from shade; it should be near the 
farmyard to discourage raiding by 
coyotes or other predators. Proper 
management includes moving the 
feeders, shelters and waterers period¬ 
ically to avoid contamination and to 
make use of the entire pasture area. 

Rations fed should vary according 
to the range conditions, with the mash 
being adjusted to produce a desirable 
rate of growth. 


An “ All-Pullet” Flock 

ELLING birds after they have 
completed their first year’s pro¬ 
duction is an important method of 
controlling and eradicating tubercu¬ 
losis in domestic birds, in the opinion 
of Dr. D. F. Eveleth, veterinarian at 
the North Dakota Agricultural College 
Experiment Station. 

It is important to raise the replace¬ 
ment birds on clean range; after the 
old birds are sold, disinfect the build¬ 
ings before putting the new layers 
into them. 

Poultry should be kept away from 
swine to reduce the danger of cross 
infection. If it is necessary to keep old 
birds a second year, have a veterin¬ 
arian test them for avian tuberculosis, 
and sell the reactors to a market where 
official inspection is made on all birds. 

Dr. Eveleth is of the opinion that 
old hens and pullets should never be 
run together; also that live steam 


should be used to disinfect the poultry 
buildings and equipment. 

Death losses, loss of weight, non¬ 
laying and pale combs are all signs 
of tuberculosis in birds over one year 
of age. 


Store Frozen Eggs 

HE increasing number of farm 
people that have access to cold 
storage lockers or deep freezers makes 
it practicable to consider the storage 
of eggs in a frozen condition. Frozen 
eggs will keep in good condition for 
nine months to a year. 

If the whole egg is to be frozen the 
egg should be broken into a bowl and 
stirred with a fork so that the yolk is 
broken and mixed with the albumen. 
To each cupful add and mix in half a 
tablespoon of sugar, corn syrup or 
honey. Alternatively add half a tea¬ 
spoon of salt. Yolks and whites can be 
frozen separately. Stir the separated 
yolks with a fork and mix in one table¬ 
spoon of sugar, or half this amount of 
honey or syrup or half a teaspoon of 
salt. The egg whites do not need to 
be stirred or anything added. 

The eggs should be packed in 
moisture-proof containers. These may 
be waxed paperboard cups, fold-up 
cartons with cellophane liners, metal 
or plastic freezer “boxes” or even 
tightly sealed glass jars. Leave half an 
inch of air space, freeze promptly and 
store at zero degrees Fahrenheit or 
lower. The label should tell the date 
the eggs were frozen, the quantity, 
and the salt or sweetening added. 

If it is convenient it is well to thaw 
the eggs in a refrigerator, or under 
cold running water. 


Raising Turkeys Cheaply 

HEN raising turkeys for market 
it is important to know the rate 
of gain and the amount of feed that 
is consumed at the different stages of 
growth. 

Records from various sources show 
that the general run of Broad Breasted 
Bronze turkey flocks will average just 
under one-and-one-half pounds at four 
weeks of age, four pounds at eight 
weeks, IDA pounds at 16 weeks and 
1814 pounds at 24 weeks of age. 

On a weekly basis turkeys generally 
gain about half a pound in the fourth 
week, with the gain gradually increas¬ 
ing until the birds show a gain of 
about a pound a week from the 13th 
to the 17th week; the gain then again 
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HAMBLEY 

New Low Prices 

Immediate delivery most 
breeds. R.O.P. Bred. R.O.P. 
Sired. Approved. All from 
Government Approved Pul- 
lorum tested flocks. 

Write, Wire, Phone. 


APPROVED R.O.P. SIRED 


100 

50 

25 


100 

50 

25 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Sussex 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

25.00 

13.00 

6.75 

L.S. Pull. 

26.00 

13.50 

7.00 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

L.S. Ckls. 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

W. Rocks 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Wyand’s 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Australorps 




15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Co. Ply. Rocks 



15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Black Minorcas 



26.00 

13.50 

7.00 

Black Minorca Pullets 


15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Heavy Cross Breds 



R.O.P. SIRED 


R.O.P. BRED 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

B. Rocks 

17.00 

9.00 

4.75 

26.00 

13.50 

7.00 

B.R. Pull. 

27.00 

14.00 

7.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

B.R. Ckls. 

17.00 

9.00 

4.75 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

N. Hamp. 

17.00 

9.00 

4.75 

26.00 

13.50 

7.00 

N.H. Pull. 

27.00 

14.00 

7.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

N.H. Ckls. 

17.00 

9.00 

4.75 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

W. Leg. 

17.00 

9.00 

4.75 

26.00 

13.50 

7.00 

W.L. Pull. 

27.00 

14.00 

7.50 

6.00 

3.50 

2.00 

W.L. Ckls. 

6.00 

3.50 

2.00 


HAMBLEY STARTED CHICKS 
Some in brooders I-2-3-4 weeks old 
at Z 2 C per day above day old prices. 


HAMBLEY TURKEY POULTS 
Texas Broad Breasted Bronze, and other leading 
strains available. Prompt delivery. 



100 

50 

25 

10 

Bronze . . 

. 80.00 

41.00 

21.00 

8.75 

White Hollands 

. 75.00 

38.50 

20.00 

8.50 

B.B. Beltsvilie ... 

_ 70.00 

36.00 

18.50 

8.00 


Chinese Goslings $1.50 each 
Hambley Ducklings,. 25 at $12.00; 10, $5.00. 
100% Live Arr. Grtd. Pullets, 96% acc. 


SASK. AND ALTA. PRICE Ic HIGHER. 

I. J. Hambley Hatcheries Ltd. 

Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Portage, Dauphin, Swan Lake, Boisse- 
vain, Abbotsford, B.C. 


ALBERTA'S LARGEST 
HATCHERY 


STEWART’S 

CHICKS 


Canadian R.O.P. Sired White Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, New Hanipshires, White 
Rocks, Light Sussex, Leghorn-Hampshire Cross, 
Leghorn-White Rock Cross, Hampshire-Sussex Cross- 
and Hampshire-Barred Rock Cross. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
DAY OLD AND STARTED CHICKS 


• Canadian Approved Broad-Breasted Bronze 
Turkey Poults. 

• Pure-bred Pekin Ducklings. 

• Pure-bred Toulouse and White Chinese Goslings. 

Place your order now. This will give you a pre¬ 
ferred delivery date. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
Pullets 97% accuracy. Write today for large 
illustrated catalogue and prices. 


STEliim ELECTRIC HRTCHEPiES 


602C 12th Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta 


A BETTER EGG STRAIN 

to give you steady heavy production of big eggs 
at low feed cost. For the egg producer there is 
only one reason for buying a chick and growing it 
to maturity. That reason is egg production. It is 
important that this chick lives well and grows 
rapidly, regardless of how well she lives or how 
fast she grows she is going to cost her owner real 
money if she doesn’t have high egg production 
inheritance. Whether she lays 150 eggs or 200 eggs 
she will take the same housing, labor and feed 
costs. High egg production ability is therefore more 
important to the average egg producer than all 
other factors combined. Tweddle chicks have lots 
of R.O.P. breeding back of them. Reduced prices 
for June. Also started chicks, older pullets, capons, 
turkey poults. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


• ATTENTION, TRACTOR OWNERS « 

We are your authorized service station for Ameri¬ 
can Bosch fuel injection equipment used in Massey- 
Harris, Cockshutt, Co-op, Oliver tractors. Have 
factoryx.trained service men using factory-approved 
machines recondition or repair your equipment. 
BROWN & MURRAY LIMITED 
237 Fort St., Winnipeg, Man. 



EASIEST 

RIDING 


Tractor Seat 


Amazing new design seat frame prevents 
straight-down, spine-jarring snubs — gives 
gentle, gliding motion so easy on the back. 
Also has instant weight adjustment without 
driver leaving seat, full tilt-back and many 
other advantages. Seat is spring-filled and 
extra comfortable. Choice, complete seat or 
frame only. Write for details — now. 

Fleischer-Schmid Corp.-Dept. 24, Columbus, Nebr. 
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in a CZupr&wHf JOHN DEERE COMBINE 


At the end of every harvest, you’ll be 
money ahead when you own a thrifty, crop¬ 
saving John Deere Combine. You’ll be 
money ahead because you’ll save more grain 
or seed from every acre—because you’ll 
spend fewer man-hours in the field—because 
upkeep and maintenance costs will be lower. 

There are three big reasons why John 
Deere Combines save more grain, cut man¬ 
hours, and cost less to operate. First of all, 
they are designed to harvest the maximum 
number of combineable crops. They have a 
wide range of adjustments to efficiently save 
the tiniest or largest seeds. 

Second, John Deere Combines have an 
abundance of capacity in cutting, threshing, 
separating, and cleaning units. There’s no 
crowding, no overloading—every unit does 


its job smoothly and with clocklike pre¬ 
cision. 

Third, John Deere Combines are high- 
quality machines. Great strength, unusual 
flexibility, the wide use of high-grade draft- 
and wear-reducing bearings, long-wearing 
drives and safety slip clutches every place 
they’re needed mean a longer life line, fewer 
field stops, lower upkeep costs, fewer man¬ 
hours in the field. 

Whether you choose the No. 55 Twelve- 
Foot Self-Propelled . . . the No. 65 Twelve- 
Foot Pull-Type ... or the No. 12-A Six-Foot, 
you’ll find a John Deere Combine on your 
farm will mean bigger harvest profits, lower 
harvest costs. 

See your John Deere dealer about owning 
one of these great grain savers. 



JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Ltd, 
Calgary - Regina - Hamilton - Winnipeg 


Please send me FREE folder on 
the Combine I’ve checked below: 


ITl No. 55 Combine Q No. 65 Combine 
□ No. 12-A Combine 


♦ Name. 


declines until it is back to half a 
pound in the 32nd week. 

Gain in weight should be consid¬ 
ered in conjunction with feed con¬ 
sumption. Turkey poults normally 
consume about one-fifth of a pound 
of feed during the first week, the in¬ 
take increasing rapidly until they are 
consuming 2% pounds in the eighth 
week, four pounds during the 16th 
week and seven pounds during the 
29th week. 

These figures illustrate the fact that 
the feed required to produce a gain 
of one pound in body weight is rela¬ 
tively low during the early period of 
rapid growth, but increases rapidly as 
the birds approach maturity. Beyond 
the 28th week the increase in feed 


consumption is even more rapid, and- 
in the 32nd week it requires twice 
the feed to produce a pound of gain 
than is needed at the 26th week. 

These figures indicate that it is 
generally unprofitable to hold turkeys 
heyond the stage at which they are 
first ready for market. With Broad 
Breasted Bronze this is generally 
around the 26th or 27th week for 
females and the 28th or 29th week 
for males. 

R. M. Blakely, of the Swift Current 
Experimental Station has been at¬ 
tempting to bring turkeys to a satis¬ 
factory market finish before the nor¬ 
mal finishing age has been reached, 
with the object of eliminating the 
most expensive finishing period. No 
specific recommendations can as yet 
be made. 

Export to Argentina 

A SHIPMENT of poultry-breeding 
stock left Vancouver early this 
spring via Great Northern Railway on 
the first lap of the long trip to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

The shipment consisted of White 
Leghorn cockerels and pullets from 
the flock of F. W. Appleby, Mission; 
Rhode Island Red cockerels and pul¬ 
lets from the flock of R. C. Bentley 
of New Westminster; and Broad 
Breasted Bronze toms and hens from 
the flock of Geo. Reid, Burquitlam. 


Destroy Dead Birds 

F EEDING the carcasses of dead 
chickens or other poultry to dogs, 
cats or pigs is a dangerous practice. 
It is possible for it to infect the animal 
that consumes a diseased carcass, and 
often this animal can pass the disease 
on to other birds. 

Drs. F. M. Bolin and D. F. Eveleth 
of the North Dakota Agricultural Col¬ 
lege have found that the faeces of 
cats fed the carcasses of chickens 
dying of Newcastle disease could in¬ 
fect other chickens with Newcastle 
disease. They also found that avian 
tuberculosis can be transmitted to 
swine by feeding them the carcasses 
of birds dying of this ailment. 

It was also found that swine would 
be affected fatally through eating the 
carcasses of birds infected with fowl 
cholera. Pigs eating the infected birds 
sickened and died from pasteurellosis. 

The most generally approved 
method of disposing of dead birds is 
through burning them. Burying is also 
recommended, but it is important to 
bury deeply enough so that the birds 
will not be dug up by foraging dogs. 
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BARNS 


SAVE TIME .. . SAVE LABOR and 
ENJOY all the daily comfort and 
conveniences with “WATER ON 
TAP” by installing a DURO PUMP¬ 
ING SYSTEM. 

There is a DURO PUMP for every 
farm requirement ... at the turn 
of a tap you can have fresh running 
water in Kitchen . . . Bathroom . . . 
Laundry ... all farm buildings, with 
the added protection from FIRE 
HAZARD. 


BUY the BEST... 
BUY a DURO 

... do away with hours of back¬ 
breaking labor . . . increase farm 
production and profits . . . make life 
easier . . . investigate how little it 
costs to install a DURO PUMPING 
SYSTEM today. 



WRITE for FREE literature "DURO PUMPS 
SUPPLY WATER EVERYWHERE" and "WATER 
FOR THE MODERN FARMSTEAD". 

Consult Your Local Duro Dealer 
or Plumbing Contractor Today! 

PUMPS & SOFTENERS 

LIMITED 

LONDON • . CANADA 



THE FILES EVERY 

FARMER LIKES 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


Workshop in June 

Some handy ideas that will save time and reduce trouble 

A Siphon Starter Oil Can Holder for Machine 

This is the way 
we fix a holder to 
carry an oil can 
on a tractor or 
other machine. A 
strip is cut, about 
one inch wide. 


SLOT TIN 
FOR 

handle of 

OIL CAN 


BLACK DIAMOND FLAT FILE Long- 

wearing, heavy-duty file for fast 
stock removal and rough finishing. 
Made in lengths from 4" to 16". 


the machine. The oiler can be set in 
this can with the handle sticking out 
of the slot, so that it can be easily 
reached.—P.E.H. 


/yiWhen using, hold 
J[ps| the jar below the 

Ww ] eve l of the liquid 
to be siphoned and drop the rubber 
tubing into the latter. Now pinch the Mending Casting Breaks 
hose with your fingers, and simply suck To temporarily mend a break in cast 
out all the air inside the jar. Quickly metals or farm machinery, lead, babbit 

release the fingers, and the liquid will or other soft materials can be used, 

start flowing into the container. Slip Drawing shows a cast iron machine 

the hose off the copper tubing, and lever of I-beam shape, which was re- 

simply let the liquid flow.—H.E.F. paired by placing the lever so that 

- the broken ends fitted together as 

Pulling Insulator ISails they were before 
Where an electric fence is used, it the break occur- 
saves time and trouble if one keeps a red. A wrought- 
box or tray for carrying the hammer, iron strap was 
pliers, insulators, nails, staples and then laid in the 
other tools and 
supplies needed. 

When not in use, 
it should be kept 
in a dry place. I 
got tired of carry¬ 
ing two or three 
extra tools for 
pulling out the 
double - headed 
type of insulator 
nails, and welded 

a short piece of pipe on a hammer 
head and used it as shown in the illus¬ 
tration. This works very well, and does 
not interfere with driving insulator 
nails or fence staples.—I.W.D. 


BLACK DIAMOND HALF ROUND 
WOOD RASP Mighty handy farm 
shop tool for shaping and rough fin¬ 
ishing. Made in bastard and smooth 
cuts. Lengths, from 6" to 16". 


BLACK DIAMOND HALF ROUND 

FILE Rounded on one side. Flat 
and double cut on other. Ideal file 
for metal work. Lengths, 4" to 16". 


break in cast- iron 


TUNGSTEN POINT FILE For dress¬ 
ing distributor points on your car, 
truck or tractor. Keep one in your 
tool kit. Length, 6". 




BLACK DIAMOND HORSE RASP 

Favorite of farmers and black¬ 
smiths for 50 years. Lengths, from 
12" to 16". _ 


BLACK DIAMOND AUGER BIT FILE 

Keeps bit cutters in shape for fast 
boring. Filing surfaces on both 
ends. All files and rasps available 
through good hardware merchants. 


WELD 2" OF PIPE TO 
HAMMER HEAD 


Window Stop 


LOCKED iiccueu la a vvucii me eiuteii uu my ecu. nccucu 

hardwood disk adjustment and no one was available 
with a hole drilled to keep the pedal depressed while I 
through it, slight- was working on it, I solved the prob- 
vyiNDOW frame ly off center. YUv ^ em b Y using a 

Fasten the disk to the window frame, C-CLAMP length of flat iron 

as illustrated, by a screw through the clutch an d a C-clamp. 

hole. Then, turning the disk one way ® rs * bend- 

or the other either frees it, or jams it A ing the iron at 

against the sash.—A.B., Sask. right angles, the 

—— jl^^NT flat IRON cluieh pedal was 

Corner Post Repair pushed down and 

I used this idea to make a quick clamped securely to the brake pedal 
repair of a corner post which had by means of the C-clamp. This held 
given away when the remainder of the the pedal where needed, while I made 
fence was in very good condition. I the adjustment. If your car is a late 
dug the hole for the new corner post model and is minus a clutch pedal, 
as close as pos- <=p. _ and if the brake needs fixing, simply 

sible to that of ouTpost* “ < clam P the bent metal P iece t0 the P ost 
the old one, and 5ECURELY ’ A ; of the steering wheel.-H.E.S. 

., . fasten to ; t x _ 

the new post was new post rs n- o , . 

flattened a little - Key-Ring Screwdriver 

bit so that the old If you want to 

one would not slide back. Then the be sure you will 

old post was chained or wired to the always have a 

new one at the bottom, and the top s m a 11, h a n d y f f LE ED6E ON 0Lp K£Y 

pulled over with the tractor, or fence screwdriver with 

stretcher and fastened tightly to the you wherever you go, you can file a 

new one. Then both new braces and screwdriver edge on an old car key. 

brace wires were put in, and tightened Carry it with you on your key ring, 

in good shape, so that when completed along with the keys you regularly use, 

it made a neat job.—R. W.D. and you will always be ready.—I.S.B. 


OPEN 


Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel, 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 25, 
Station T, Montreal. 


tools 

of quality 


hack saw blades 

hack SAW FRAMES 

COPWC SAWS 
SAW SETS 
Mi\NY OTHER TOOLS 


ASK AT YOUR HARDWARE STORE 


||_If Make 

sure 

that 

BOLT CAN TO MACHINE 

an old tin can. 

< t> these 

joints 

are 

and bolted to some 

convenient part of As 
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He may not be a celebrity, a high government official 
or a captain of industry. But, for his contribution to the 
welfare of his community, he deserves to have a carpet 
rolled out for him ! 

Who is he ? 

He is the typical life insurance policyholder —a man 
whose influence on your standards of living, health 
and happiness is greater than you may think! In fact, 
almost everywhere you look there are signs of the 
benefits he brings to others, as well as himself. 

Take that handsome new school in your community, 
for instance. It might be one of the many vital projects 
that part of his premium money, invested for him by a 
life insurance company, has helped to build. 

In the same way, he has played a part in providing 
new highways, industrial plants, waterworks, electri¬ 
cal power stations, housing, oil pipelines and many 
other important projects in your own or other 
communities. 

Yet perhaps the most important thing he does is just 
to stand on his own feet financially. As an owner of 
life insurance he is doing his best to make sure that 
he and his family will always be independent. No 
wonder we’re rolling out the carpet for bim—and the 
millions of Canadian policyholders he represents ! 

AT YOUR SERVICE! 

More than 50 Canadian, British and 
United States life insurance companies 
compete actively to offer you the best 
possible life insurance service. A 
trained life underwriter from any of 
these companies will gladly help you 
choose the kind and amount of life 
insurance that will best fit your 
individual needs. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN CANADA 

"It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance" 

' _L-I52C 



FARM 

YOUNG 

PEOPLE 


BOOK REVIEW 

Migration Drama 

“t I THERE were bars 
of shining water 
and bars of velvet 
shadow, ripples of 
shimmery light and rip- 



• VV 

Illustration from “Wild Wings, 


pies of gurgling dark. 

Through the black and silver, silently, 
the ducks drifted.” Here, obviously, is 
a writer on bird life who departs from 
the text book’s literal: “bill, slaty; 
nape, brown; feet, webbed.” 

There is great charm in the author’s 
handling, an instinct for the striking 
and melodic phrase. To this reviewer, 
who has himself spent much of his 
life in observation of the wild crea¬ 
tures, Mr. Stuart’s re-creation of im¬ 
agined events is often more poetic 
than convincing, but this does not 
seem to detract from the book’s 
appeal. The author creates, as it were, 
a dream world for the birds he re¬ 
garded with such sympathy: they are 
seen reflected as in a dark mirror— 
the appearance of reality yet with an 
eerie, almost uncanny feeling of 
strangeness. 

His descriptions all have this strange 
quality, yet any wildfowler must ac¬ 
knowledge their power to illustrate. 
For instance: “As the first thought of 
paleness stole about the world, the 
lake seemed to explode—thousands of 
wild ducks together sprang straight 
up into the air, with such a clashing 
of strong wings as sounded like a 
hurricane. They began to roll away 
along the lake, as it were regiment 
by regiment, each passing over the 
rest and sweeping down behind the 
flock, leap-frogging hundreds at a 
time, with an increasing roar of 
sound.” 

This is not a book for the scientific 
investigator or ornithologist in the 
sense of Professor Wm. Rowan’s clas¬ 
sic “The Riddle of Migration.” Rather 
it is for all those kindred spirits who, 
on farm or city street, look up with 
unconscious longing when the winged 
battalions pass overhead in the spring. 

It is only fair to warn North Ameri¬ 
can readers that the scene is obviously 
laid in Europe, as the choice of phrase 
and many references show. The 
European elk (moose in America), the 
woodland badger, reindeer, shooting 
punts with prow-mounted cannon 
(illegal in America) all mark the writ¬ 
ing as the work of a European. The 
reader should be aware, also, that it 
is not a literal description of any one 
specific flyway, but rather an attempt 
by a capable writer to render in words 
the haunting mystery and allure of, 
migration. 

Certainly few people will lay it 
down without a vastly increased 
sympathy for, and a much greater 
knowledge of the wild fowl that add 
such color to the world about us.— 
Clarence Tillenius. 

Wild Wings—by Frank S. Stuart. Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Company of Canada, 222 
pages. $4.50. 


Delegation to Britain 

OUR Ontario Junior Farmers sailed 
from Montreal for Britain on May 
30. They will return around the 
middle of July. Their trip, sponsored 
by the Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture, is an exchange visit: four 
Young Farmers from Scotland are cur¬ 
rently touring Ontario, and a delega¬ 
tion is expected from England later 
this year. 

The Ontario delegation includes 
Eleanor Syracuse, Norfolk; Mary Car¬ 
michael, Middlesex; Harold Beatty, 
Victoria; and James Bennett, Gren¬ 
ville. Miss Betty Boyle, associate 
editor of Junior Farmer News and a 
member of the publicity branch staff 
of the Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture, will act as delegation leader. 
This is the first time that Ontario’s 
overseas delegation has included girls. 

In making the announcement Col. 
the Hon. T. L. Kennedy, Minister of 
Agriculture for Ontario, stated that 
exchange visits are playing an increas¬ 
ingly important role in the Junior 
Farmer movement, net only in Ontario 
but in other countries of the world. 

The young people will spend four 
weeks on British farms studying the 
agricultural conditions and methods 
of the country. They will also be 
afforded an opportunity to learn some¬ 
thing of the organization and activities 
of their British counterparts — the 
Young Farmers. 

Neepawa Essay Contest 

N essay contest was recently spon¬ 
sored by the Neepawa Consumers’ 
Co-operative in Manitoba and was 
open to all club members in the 
Neepawa district. A total of 29 mem¬ 
bers entered, each writing on the sub¬ 
ject “Public Relations for 4-H Clubs.” 
The contest was under the direction 
of agricultural representative C. E. G. 
Bates. 

The winning essay was submitted 
by Marjorie Young, member of the 
Eden Sewing Sallies. She traced the 
history and growth of club work in 
Canada, and stressed its local and 
national importance. Summing up her 
association with club work, she said 
it had taught her to be “happier, 
healthier, and more useful” in her 
community. 

This is thought to be the first local 
contest of its kind to be held in Can¬ 
ada. A national contest was held last 
fall, in which the Canadian Council 
on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work organ¬ 
ized a national essay contest for the 
124 club members who won trips to 
National Club Week. Both contests 
were found to be successful, and it is 
anticipated that they will be repeated. 













HANDLE 140 BALES AN HOUR! Pick up after the baler with a Farmhand 
Loader and Haybasket and you save at least one mans wages . . . plus the time and 
work of lifting and loading by hand! You save double handling in the field . . . keep 
down your cost-per-bale . . . make a fast, easy job out of a backbreaking chore. 
And your Farmhand Loader does over 50 other jobs besides! 


STACK 5 TO 7 TONS AN HOUR! All you need to stack your hay crop faster, 
cheaper and easier than ever before, is a man on your stack and one man to operate 
your tractor. Farmhand Loader with Haybasket Attachment and Push-Off. Two men, 
that's all! Yet you build taller, tighter stacks . . . save weathering loss ... get your hay 
ud faster and in better shape ... save dollars on every ton ... that's Farmhand Haying! 


HANDLE 10 TO 12 BALES at a time without 

stopping, with your Farmhand Loader and Haybasket! 
Then load or stack easily, quickly, with smooth Farm¬ 
hand hydraulic power . . . store your bales anywhere, 
with Farmhand's famous 21-foot reach and Wrist- 
Action." Bale loading and lifting is just an easy one- 
man job. 


HIGH SPEED RAKING! You make neat, tight 
windrows for fast, clean pick-up raking at top field 
speeds with this Farmhand Dump Rake! Two sets of 
tines work in a lightning fast "roll-over action which 
releases windrow with no drag or tangle, and starts 
raking again automatically —with no tail of unraked 
hay,f 


CLEAR 50 ACRES A DAY! You buck wind¬ 
rows at high speed with your Farmhand Loader and 
Haybasket . . . carry a full ’/ 2 -ton load direct to stack 
as fast as you can drive your tractor. Saves needless 
loading and unloading . . . saves hours of backbreak¬ 
ing fork work . . . saves dollars per ton in labor costs! 




JETT* \ . v ,. Z, 

k 


'"I 

mi 

Fit! 




HI-LIFT 

LOADER 


HAYBASKET 

ATTACHMENT 



DUMP RAKE 



Farmhand 


SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS! 

To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY. St. Boniface, Manitoba. 

Please send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE! 

[ ] FARMHAND LOADER f 1 HAYBASKET ATTACHMENT 

[ ] FARMHAND DUMP RAKE [ 1 PUSH-OFF ATTACHMENT 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN.PROV... 

THE FARMHAND COMPANY 

A division ol SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
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the New 

BURGESS 

ECONOPAKS 


Burgess new power packed ECONOPAKS give you up to 50% ( 
more listening because Burgess' exclusive chrome protection 
guards against harmful power loss between uses. Burgess Econo- 
paks are guaranteed to give you STRONGER L-O-N-G-E-R lasting 
power than ordinary makes. 



wm Mem mm muk wm 

BURGESS HAtHl/Sm-BATmm 

For convenience always keep several BURGESS 
flashlights and a supply of those dependable 
BURGESS Batteries on hand. 

E-714 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 

NIAGARA FALLS CANADA 


EGERTON R. CASE Registered 

Canadian-United States patent attorney. 82 Balsam 
Ave., Toronto. Ont. Business by correspondence 50 
years. Information free. PATENTS 


For Sale—RHIZOMA ALFALFA SEED 

I Germination Test 95%. Registered No. 2, $2.75 ! 
I per pound—F.O.B. Winnipeg. Ask for seeding ? 
I amounts and depth of sowing. 

I J. SNOWDEN, CLANDEBOYE, Man. 



FILL ALL YOUR TWINE 

AND ROPE NEEDS 


WITH 


BRANTFORD 

CORDAGE 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


m 52-i 


• "GOLD LEAF” BINDER TWINE 

• "MAPLE LEAF” BALER TWINE 

• MANILA and SISAL ROPE 


THE BRANTFORD CORDAGE COMPANY LIMITED 


BRANTFORD 


ONTARIO 


Western Office : 281 Chambers St,, Winnipeg 


• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Weather and Crops 

Nature has indeed been benevolent 
this spring by providing ideal seeding 
and harvesting weather. The huge 
losses in unthreshed grain which 
threatened western farmers last fall 
have been averted by one of the 
warmest and driest springs on record. 
An estimated 150 million bushels of 
wheat and 135 million bushels of other 
grains have been spring-harvested in 
an exceedingly dry condition although 
some damage resulted from bleaching 
and mildew. Despite considerable 
losses in weight of spring-harvested 
grains farmers are in general pleased 
with the final outcome of a trying 
situation. 

Spring-harvested wheat grades 
ranged from No. 4 Northern to Feed 
and followed much the same pattern 
as that portion harvested last fall. It 
has been officially reported that no 
deterioration in baking quality has 
taken place, an assurance which will 
calm any fears on the part of foreign 
importers. 

The excellent spring weather, in 
addition to enabling farmers to com¬ 
plete harvest operations, did much to 
solve the damp grain situation. In al¬ 
most every case, grain threshed this 
spring was dry and it may be ex- 
petted that some natural drying will 
take place in grains stored on farms. 
While the situation which threatened 
earlier is now well in hand, a large 
volume of wheat, oats and barley re¬ 
mains to be dried and terminal driers 
are still working to capacity. The 
boxcar supply appears to be adequate, 
and providing sufficient boats are 
available at the Lakehead, no serious 
problem is expected to develop in the 
handling of the remainder of last 
season’s crop. However, because lake¬ 
going vessels handle both grains and 
ore from the mines, there is normally 
a certain amount of competition be¬ 
tween these two industries for cargo 
space. Failure to clear grains from the 
terminals could create a bottleneck in 
grain movement which would eventu¬ 
ally back up to country elevators. 

There is no indication at present 
that this might occur, for the record 
speaks for itself. During the period 
August 1, 1951, to May 15, 1952, the 
boat movement of all grains from 
Lakehead terminals reached a total of 
approximately 270 million bushels as 
compared with some 156 million 
bushels for the same period of the pre¬ 
vious crop year. 

Weather conditions this year have 
been ideal for seeding operations, and 
prospects are for another large crop if 
sufficient rain is received at the proper 
time. Subsoil moisture is excellent over 
most of the West and is above normal 
in many areas. However, rain is re¬ 
quired at this time, over much of the 
southern area of Saskatchewan and 
southwestern Manitoba. Germination 
has been patchy in some sections due 
to insufficient surface moisture. In 
many areas seeding is two weeks 
ahead of normal dates and there is yet 
time for rain to save the crops in the 
sections requiring it most. A few 
farmers, remembering the dry thirties, 
are expressing fears that we may again 
be entering a dry cycle. 


Wheat Agreement Quotas 
Realigned 

Canadian and Australian quotas 
under the International Wheat Agree¬ 
ment have been realigned for the cur¬ 
rent crop year, the International 
Wheat Council announced on May 2. 
Because of inability to meet the 
nation’s commitment of 88.7 million 
bushels under the terms of I.W.A., 
Australian authorities asked the Coun¬ 
cil to reduce this agreed quantity. The 
Council accordingly granted a cut¬ 
back of 16,680,150 bushels. 

Out of this cut-hack Canada re¬ 
ceived an additional allotment of 
5,505,000 bushels but the balance of 
11,175,150 bushels has not yet been 
assigned. Rumors in trade circles 
suggest that a part and possibly all of 
this balance is being offered to the 
United States. As yet there has been 
no official U.S. report to indicate 
whether this will be taken, but prob¬ 
ably no decision will be reached until 
the return of that country’s delegation 
from the London meeting of the 
Wheat Council. 

The unsold balance of the American 
quota remains at 2,075,000 bushels, 
or barely enough to meet the require¬ 
ments of Austria and Greece for wheat 
and the Philippines for flour, for 
which countries it is reportedly being 
held. Unless the U.S. does pick up 
the unassigned balance of Australia’s 
original quota, importing countries 
may be short eleven million bushels of 
Agreement wheat, which might embar¬ 
rass small countries, who have delayed 
placing firm orders. 

Meanwhile the total Canadian ex¬ 
port trade of the three major cereals, 
wheat, oats and barley to all sources, 
continues to far surpass the 1950-51 
figures. Estimates of wheat exports 
from the commencement of the cur¬ 
rent crop year to May 15 mention a 
figure of something over 240 million 
bushels in contrast to 167 million 
bushels for the same period in the 
1950-51 crop year. Exports of oats 
and barley are both over the 40 mil¬ 
lion bushel mark, in sharp contrast to 
18 million and 15 million, respectively, 
last year. _ 

Comment Near and Far 

UNITED STATES: Current reports 
predict an early shortage of rye for 
bread, liquor and livestock. The 1952 
crop is forecast at under 18 million 
bushels, one of the lowest since 1934, 
and possibly 35 per cent under the 
1941-50 average. Trade reports sug¬ 
gest a possible supply shortage of six 
million bushels, a major portion of 
which would probably be purchased 
from Canada if available. Canadian 
exports of rye to the United States for 
the calendar year 1951 were in the 
neighborhood of 2,800,000 bushels out 
of a total export of 6,600,000 bushels. 

ARGENTINA: Expecting a defi¬ 
ciency in flour supplies for domestic 
consumption this year, the Argentine 
government is reported to have in¬ 
structed the nation’s millers to add up 
to ten per cent of millet to wheat flour. 
Domestic requirements are normally 
some 95 million bushels while last 
season’s production was only 85 mil¬ 
lion bushels. In addition to the effect 
of decreased production, a small carry¬ 
over from the previous year has 
further contributed to the current 
short supply. 
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In an earlier effort to stretch exist¬ 
ing supplies, the production of flour 
was cut down to a single grade with 
an extraction rate of nearly 85 per 
cent, and millers were ordered to 
accept for milling, wheat normally 
considered of feed grade. A further 
move to protect the nation’s bread 
supply was the prohibition of the 
exportation of millet, despite some 
unfilled export contracts. 

The Flax Institute of the United 
States reports the Argentine’s govern¬ 
ment administration has promised that 
country’s farmers approximately a one- 
third increase in the price they have 
been previously receiving for flaxseed. 
With current prospects for a world 
shortage of flaxseed the nation’s admin¬ 
istration apparently hopes to regain 
at least a portion of the production 
lost in recent years. During the crop 
years 1941-45, flax production aver¬ 
aged close to 50 million bushels an¬ 
nually but by 1950-51 had declined 
to 20 million bushels. 

This new move appears to indicate 
a distinct change in the administra¬ 
tion’s attitude toward agriculture and 
is in line with a change in wheat 
policy reported earlier. With respect 
to both wheat and flax, the policy has 
been for the government to purchase 
from producers at a fixed price and to 
sell at as high a price as possible, the 
profit being turned into the govern¬ 
ment’s general revenue fund. Under 
the new flaxseed price, farmers will be 
paid $3.30 per bushel. In comparison, 
the American support price for 1952 
is $4.03 per bushel, basis delivery 
at Minneapolis or Duluth. If world 
prices rise materially, the Argentine 
government stands to make a con¬ 
siderable profit providing farmers 
respond to the government’s estab¬ 
lished price. Only time will indicate 
producers’ reactions. 

UNITED KINGDOM : The Agricul¬ 
tural Act, 1947, provided for a special 
review of economic conditions and 
prospects for agriculture from time to 
time, and in addition, provided for an 
interim review when there have been 
sudden and substantial changes in the 
costs of production. The National 
Farmers’ Union, late in 1951, claimed 
costs had increased drastically as a 
result of wage and holiday increases 
granted by the three Agricultural 
Wages Boards of the United Kingdom. 
In addition, increases of about 26 mil¬ 
lion pounds in other costs were ad¬ 
vanced to support the Union’s claim. 

The Ministry agreed to some in¬ 
creases and the government’s agricul¬ 
tural policy laid before the House of 
Commons in the latter days of April 
revealed that this would amount to 
an additional 39 million pounds (ap¬ 
proximately 108 million dollars) in in¬ 
creased prices and subsidies. The in¬ 
creased labor costs estimated at 16 
million pounds annually were met in 
full. This aggregate will be divided 
between the commodities concerned 
in direct ratio to their labor content, 
but no change in emphasis between 
commodities is to be effected. 

The government also proposed a 
fertilizer subsidy with a ceiling of ten 
million pounds to be paid on all pur¬ 
chases of phosphate fertilizers, other 
than organic. This action was taken 
to offset the effect of increased prices 


« 
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of fertilizers which arose by about 20 
million pounds in July of last year. 

The remainder of the subsidy grant 
will apparently be employed in such 
a way as to encourage greater produc¬ 
tion of cereals and meats in keeping 
with the Ministry’s current policy. 
Food production in 1951 was dis¬ 
appointing to government officials. 
Grain production declined by nearly 
six per cent during the year and the 
total land under crop fell from 18.3 
million acres to 18.0 million acres. 
While the area under permanent grass 
increased by over 300 thousand acres 
the fall census showed a decline in 
livestock numbers. Pig numbers have 
reached a new peak level but cattle 
numbers are down. Because of the in¬ 
creases in hog population the cereal 
element of the ration scales was re¬ 
duced during the early months of this 
year. 

Home supplies of cereals and meats 
are currently short but many new 
problems are likely to emerge if pro¬ 
duction is increased to the desired 
extent. Methods of marketing are 
under study at the present time and 
experimental abattoirs are being built 
by the Ministry of Food. Present stor¬ 
age capacity for meats is inadequate 
to meet seasonal runs and may be dis¬ 
couraging to producers. Investigations 
being conducted by the Ministry are 
intended to find a solution to a num¬ 
ber of the varied problems confronting 
British agriculture. 

SOVIET UNION-. During recent 
months the Soviets have shown con¬ 
siderable interest in the development 
of a European trade block, and to this 
end they have attempted to negotiate 
a number of trade deals involving sub¬ 
stantial quantities of bread and feed 
grains. While a limited number of 
smaller deals have been accomplished 
at least two European nations have 
recently refused offers of grain be¬ 
cause the price has been considered 
too high. Apparently these countries 
prefer to gamble on their ability to 
obtain dollar exchange rather than 
pay the exorbitant price which the 
Soviet government has asked. 

While the Russian group has played 
no substantial part in international 
wheat trade in recent years, it is 
quite capable of doing so as part of 
international policy. Traditionally, 
Russia has entered world wheat circles 
only to obtain foreign exchange, but 
we have no assurance for the future 
that she will not take part in this 
trade for political as well as economic 
reasons. Russian production figures 
certainly cannot be taken for granted 
but that country appears to be the 
only nation in the world today, other 
than Canada and the United States, 
able to export any appreciable quan¬ 
tity of bread and feed grains. 

It was announced earlier in the 
year that the acreage of winter grain 
has been substantially increased. Ac¬ 
cording to official figures, grain pro¬ 
duction was estimated at 124 million 
tons in 1950 and 121 million tons in 
1951. However, the area under wheat 
in 1951 was about ten million acres 
greater than in 1950, thus indicating 
some shift from feed grains to wheat 
production. A better organization of 
work is said to have been accom¬ 
plished and grain production is alleg¬ 
edly now on a more economical basis. 


"Da u ou need 

A TRACTOR? 

A COMBINE? 

A SIDE-RIGGER? 

A HAY-LOADER? 

FIL favors agricultural implements 

and often helps farmers to pay 

for them. Why not see your 

nearest B of M manager about 

a Farm Improvement Loan (f\ 

for yourself? '*► " 



TO A HIUI0H CAHAD/AMS 

mu 


Bank of Montreal 

&ut<utci '4 "pint ‘BohA 

WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


The QUONSET* 32 

Meets Farm Requirements at Low Cost 



For Feed Storage • Implement Housing • Stock Shelter 

• 32 feet wide; length to suit in sections 
of 12 feet 

• All-steel construction insures durability 

• Nailable Stran-Steel Framing permits 
quick and easy attachment of enclosing 
materials by nailing 

*reg. u.s. pat. off. • Fire-resistant, termite-proof, rot-proof 
There is a dealer in your locality ready to serve you. 

Write today for complete Information to: 

Stran Steel of Canada Ltd. 

Dept. C., 455 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Ontario 

■ Quonsef Buildings are products of Great Lakes Steel Corporation^ 



FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 


No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops.—25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry--25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 

To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 

I enclose___. Please send me in return 

books number_. 

Name_I 

P.O._Prov._i 
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.. the building 

of my herd” 


Many a farmer knows that initiative, 
hard work and the financial support of 
the bank can all play their part in 
developing a successful farming 
operation. 

One such man, a rancher in the West, 
recently wrote to his bank manager: 

“I wish to express my appreciation of the 
way your bank has treated me through the 
years .. .the encouragement you have 
given me in the building of my herd. 

I feel the success we have achieved could 
hardly have been obtained without your 
intelligent support.” 

The farmer uses bank credit in many 
ways: to develop his land, buy livestock 
and equipment, market crops. Aiding 
Canada’s food producers is an important 
part of the broad service the chartered 
banks perform for all Canadians. 


This advertisement, based 
on an actual letter, is 
presented here by 

THE BANKS SERVING 
YOUR COMMUNITY 




l?s the Same airman , w J ho 1 ' x,k I s d ° wn T n . the 

gram lands or the Cape province, 
Continued from page 11 upon the gullied hillsides, wind- 

uncertain rainfall. For 50 years this eroded lands and abandoned fields 
area has been flogged into production that are a monument to men who 
with phosphates to supply the 100,000 could stabilize wheat prices but could 
black mine laborers with their not stabilize the soil, can only marvel 
daily two pounds of fermented corn dlat: tbe wbea * shortage in South 
meal, resulting in 90,000 square miles Afri ? a toda y did not befa11 us y ears 
of dustbowl. A century ago a traveller a ® 0- 

wrote: “We then entered a country Dr- Hugh Bennett, chief of the U.S. 
where the grass grew so tall we could Soil Conservation Service, visiting the 
hardly find the cattle and the children Union seven years ago said: “South 
in it.” Today a correspondent writes: Africa, I pity you! From the side of 
“The sand is just beginning to drift a hill I looked down into a broad 
in over my garden fence . . .” An old Natal valley. It was dotted with bee- 
story, as old as Abraham. hive Zulu huts. They told me that the 

Conservation officials estimate that pioneers who came in their covered 
•£ 100,000,000 is required to save the wagons to this province had shed 
soil in the two provinces. At present their blood in this earth. I thought 
the central government allocates to myself: Those gullies creeping 
.£ 2,000,000 annually for the whole down from the slopes into the valley 
country. South African experts who are the graves in which the nation’s 
have seen the T.V.A. project say that future will be buried.” 
this is the pattern to follow, but at Later, Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, 
present the whole scheme is bogged U.S. world authority on soil conserva- 
down by government inertia. Mean- tion said: “There should be a law of 
while, the Kalahari Desert encroaches beneficial use for the soil. The spectres 
from the east at a steady rate of two of hunger and starvation among the 
miles a year. African natives would not be exor- 
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Put new power in 
your tractor... 



This Spring let Motor Rythm "tune-up" 
your tractor. By using Motor Rythm, your 
tractor’s engine will deliver all the old 
power plus more economical operation. 



One pint of Motor Rythm poured 
through the air intake dissolves 
and flushes away power-wasting 
cdrbon deposits, engine gum, 
resins and varnishes. It gives your 
tractor a fast tune-up. 


In your 
gas tank 



Motor Rythm with every tank full 
of gas keeps the engine clean as 
you use your tractor. Frees sticky 
valves and rings — makes them 
operate at top efficiency. 



Motor Rythm with every oil change 
reinforces top-grade oil gives 
positive lubrication and less wear 
of vital engine parts, thus assuring 
longer engine life. 


The regular use of Motor Rythm in the 
oil and gas tank guarantees more 
efficient operation and consequent big 
savings on gas consumption and engine 
repairs. Use Motor Rythm in tractors, 
self-propelled combines, trucks, cars and 
stationary engines. Ask your dealer for 
Motor Rythm to-day ! 



R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 

OF CANADA LTD. 

Office: Toronto, Ont. Factory: Bowmanville, Ont. 


restored the natural water sponges 
in the Zoutspanberg Mountains by 
scientific arboreal planting, abolished 
malaria, built irrigation dams, and 
shown the natives that their tradi¬ 
tional tribal methods of grass burn¬ 
ing and overstocking to buy more 
wives does not fill the com gourd. But 
this man is one lone outpost in an 
army of soil ravagers, black and white, 
whose excuse is that their farming 
methods are directed by economics 
and not by ecology. 

Twenty years ago this was true. 
When Miss Credit, that fickle jade, 
jilted the Wall Street brokers, the 
great depression wrote its scars deep 
across Mother Africa’s black bosom, 
when a sheep and a sack of com both 
fetched the same price—one dollar! 
At the same time wool sold for five 
cents a pound. 

W HAT of the future? Signs on 
every hand show a new awaken¬ 
ing. It is now realized that under 
constant mono-cropping, with any 
crop, African farmers almost totally 
deplete the soil of life-giving humus. 
This" is the major problem in all South 
African soil erosion problems, main¬ 
taining humus content. Experiments 
have shown that a field under cultiva¬ 
tion receiving 80 tons of manure an 
acre annually, rapidly loses its humus, 
oxidized by the hot sun, the dry, flay¬ 
ing highveld winter winds and the 
crop itself. In the vineyards and 
orange groves it has been found that 
disk-plowing trash instead of burning 
it off the cleared land is beneficial. 
The bitter, deep blue, pink and white 
lupins, and the yellow sweet variety 
liked by cattle, planted between the 
vines have proved that they enrich the 
soil to the tune of nearly one ton of 
nitrogen per acre, as well as adding 
useful organic matter. Experiments 
made by the Organic Soil Association 
of Southern Africa show that grow¬ 
ing hairy vetch and alfalfa around 
wornout fmit trees has given them 
a new lease of life. 

Unlike North America where the 
winter snowfall feeds the soil with 
some nitrogen, the long, dry African 
winters and summer downpours do 
just the reverse. All South African 
soils are deficient in nitrogen. 

Another important aspect of farm¬ 
ing under African conditions, over¬ 
looked in the past, is disintegration 
of soil crumb structure. It has been 
found, for instance, that the intensive 
cultivation necessary for weed control 
in the cultivation of peanuts has had 
the effect of turning virgin loam into 
dust. Had this fact been studied be¬ 
forehand on the spot, with other local 
conditions, before proceeding with 
their grandiose, state-planned schemes 
in Tanganyika, the experimentors of 
Britain might have saved the British 
taxpayer a globular sum, and would 
have avoided the common mistake of 
trying to short-circuit nature. She will 
not be hustled anywhere without 
hitting back in some form or other, 
especially in Africa, the least produc¬ 
tive of all the continents, where the 
dice are always heavily loaded against 
both cultivator and herdsman. 






CAR OWNERS—ATTENTION 

Write for free catalog. Largest stock in Canada of 
used and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Igni¬ 
tion parts, Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire 
Retreading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block. Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

TRIANGLE AUTO STORES, Dept. C.G. 

Operated by Auto Wrecking Co. Ltd. 

|2G3 to 273 Fort St. Winnipeg, Man.# 



F ETHERS TON HA UGHi CO. 


302 C.P.P. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


So/t'efa/ummum 
for /ife-fon a seme £ 





Solid aluminum all the way through—solid alu¬ 
minum to give lifetime service without maintenance 
or upkeep and “ALROL" COSTS NO MORE! 

Resists weather, moisture, heat, cold, fire. Will not 
rot, rust or warp. Light and strong. Easy to handle 
and apply. 

Available in the popular ribbed or corrugated* 
patterns—in two thicknesses, 24 or 26 gauge. 
Sheets of standard lengths. 



ALROL 

ALUMINUM 


ROOFING 

and SIDING 



Mail coupon for full information on life-long 
ALROL ALUMINUM ROOFING AND SIDING 


ALUMINUM ROLLING MILLS LIMITED 

198 OSBORNE ST. NORTH - WINNIPEG, MAN. 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS.. 
CITY. 


..PROV,. 
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There’s a lot of valuable-material rusting away 
in fields, in barnyards and tool sheds. Now is the time 
to harvest your farm’s broken-down hay rakes, 
old steel wheels and other scrapped equipment. Canada’s 
steel and iron industry needs the forgotten steel 
from your farm to help keep up the supply of farm 

implements, water tanks and other vital steel products. 
Ask your local scrap dealer what the mills need most. 


More scrap to-day... 



more steel to-morrow 


Canadian Scrap Iron and Steel Committee 
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THIS IS A CITY... 



THE PUTT OF CITIZENS DEPE1S 
01 TEACHERS 


WESTERN TEACHERS 
FEDERATION 


OUR TEACHERS MOULD 
OUR NATIONS FUTURE ! 


TEACHERS ARE AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT 
MEMBERS OF A COMMUNITY I 


The Hailstone Terror 

It is more amusing to read about it in print 
than to be confronted with the experience 

by JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


H AIL—scourge of mankind since 
the dawn of history—may soon 
be listed as one of the awe-in¬ 
spiring spectacles of the past if the 
theories and initial experiments of a 
number of scientists prove sound. 
From Beaujolais, France, has come the 
good word that by using bombs and 
artillery shells-all “blank”—vineyard 
owners have been able to reduce the 
annual 20 to 40 per cent toll on their 
crops down to zero! Blank charges, 
dropped by plane or fired from “hail- 
cannon” at menacing clouds, are the 
instruments employed, but science is 
intrigued by the idea that it is the 
vibration engendered by the noise that 
keeps the hailstones from falling. It 
is merely an enlargement of the old 
devise of ringing churchbells in Eur¬ 
ope when those blue and sulphury 
clouds darkened the sun. Sometimes 
the bell-ringing warded off fhe storm 
of airborne ice; sometimes it didn’t. 

In the United States, where the hail¬ 
storm damage to growing crops is 
computed at four times the damage 
caused by tornadoes, science is also 
hard at work trying to do something 
about this age-old scourge of the skies. 
An eminent meteorologist. Dr. W. J. 
Humphreys, has calculated not only 
the cause of hailstorms but even the 
speed of up-draught winds necessary 
to sustain hailstones in the sky. 

Briefly, up-rushing air currents carry 
with them drops of moisture which 
freeze' in the stratosphere. The hail¬ 
stone falls. But, before it reaches 
earth, another up-draught catches it; 
and high in the sky, the tiny “stone” 
accumulates another ring of ice. In 
instances the up-and-down process 
may be repeated from 20 to 25 times 
before the pellet of ice, perhaps as 
large as a chicken egg now, plunges 
to the earth. Against this menace, Dr. 
Humphreys has calculated, a wind of 
60 miles per hour is necessary to main¬ 
tain a hailstone an inch in diameter 
in the air. For a hailstone three inches 
across, a hurricane of 116 miles an 
hour is needed. 

As every farmer in the world knows, 
hail is “bom” in extremely hot 
weather. It falls in extremely “local¬ 
ized” areas that vary from a few 
hundred yards in diameter to several 
miles. The worst hailstorm to hit 
Alberta occurred in 1950 when a mil¬ 
lion acres of crop were flattened with¬ 
in twenty minutes. I have seen violent 
hailstorms so localized that a farmer 
owning two quarter-sections of culti¬ 
vated land had one field literally 
plowed for him, while the other was 
left untouched. Hail travels in streaks, 
belts and is even drawn, as if mag¬ 
netically, to one side of a river or 
another. 

“There are hail areas, also,” a hail 
insurance adjuster in Edmonton de¬ 
clared. “Every year, we pay out claims 
on them, and we expect to as long as 
we are in business. Other districts, as 
little as ten miles away, have never 
known hail. Nobody knows why.” In 
the words of the same authority, 
“nothing is quite as heartbreaking to 
a farmer as to live on the edge of one 
of these hail areas. Every year, usually 
in July, he ‘gets’ it, while his neighbor 
across the road suffers only minor 


damage. After awhile the unfortunate 
farmer bplieves he is cursed or some¬ 
thing.” 

In Canada, the size of hailstones 
varies from tiny flakes to stones as 
big as baseballs. The usual size lies 
between corn kernels and sparrow 
eggs. Last year hail of the “baseball 
size” smashed windows and roofs in 
the Cochrane area, killed geese and 
even baby pigs. Crops were utterly 
ruined. The year before, hailstones as 
big as chicken eggs knocked scores 
of Franklin gulls from the skies at 
Castor, Alberta, and cut a swath a 
half-mile in width and 15 miles long 
through one of the finest crops that 
area has seen in years. 

History is replete with even worse 
ordeals. 

The naturalist, Charles Darwin, was 
caught in a hailstorm in South 
America. Stones the size of small 
apples fell from a weird sky and killed 
many wild animals in the vicinity. 

Probably the most fatal of all hail¬ 
storms, as far as human life is con¬ 
cerned, occurred in Moradabad, India, 
in 1888, when more that 200 people 
lost their fives. The book of Joshua 
describes an equally lethal hailstorm 
in graphic language: “They were more 
which died with hailstones than they 
whom the children of Israel slew with 
the sword.” 

In western Canada, at least, no 
spectacle is quite so awe-inspiring 
and, in a terrible way, beautiful as 
a violent hailstorm. Of all those the 
writer has been caught in, he remem¬ 
bers most vividly one which came up 
while he was making a long wagon 
journey across the prairies on a July 
day. For weeks there had been no 
rain. Each day a yellow sun beat down 
unmercifully on a yellowing earth. 
This afternoon, indigo clouds sud¬ 
denly began piling up in the west to 
meet the sun. Soon the afternoon was 
dark. There was not even a breath of 
air, but suddenly the flies and day- 
midges were leaving the air. A herd 
of cattle suddenly bolted for the trees, 
tails out in the air, cow-bells jangling 
crazily. He knew the signs and quickly 
unhitched the horses, tying them to 
the wagon wheels. He crawled under 
the box as the first wind in days swept 
suddenly from the lifeless poplar 
scrub. Then even the wind died, and 
the prairie was caught in a vacuum of 
silence. 

Seconds latei 1 , it was shattered with 
a crash like thunder. It wasn’t thun¬ 
der; it was hail. Stones bounced from 
the wagon box across the road. In 
twenty minutes, the storm was over 
and the sun was shining; the air was 
cool and fresh; limbs had been strip¬ 
ped from trees, and the landscape was 
a foot thick with slush, rain and ice. 
His team of horses had broken their 
halter ropes and were nowhere in 
sight. 

He found them in the yard of a 
farmer who had just lost 400 acres 
of wheat to the devastation. He did 
not carry a penny of hail insurance. 
Like most farmers in this non-electri- 
fied region, he had no ’frige nor ice 
box. But he was a true optimist. 

“Come on in,” he invited. “The 
wife’s making ice cream.” 
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Mercury Trucks are truck-engineered . . . truck-built . . . expressly for 
every farm trucking need. Mercury Trucks move any farm load for 
less . . . are reliable regardless of weather and road conditions. They 
have many driver and passenger comfort features... steering column gear 
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Wild Furbearers 

Continued from page 9 

Game and Fisheries Branch explains 
what registration involves, the under¬ 
lying principles, and the procedure 
that must be followed in establishing 
trap-line boundaries. After a time, 
during which the trappers will, 
presumably, have passed the word 
around, a second meeting is held to 
which trappers are asked to bring their 
individual claims to specific grounds. 
Trappers are advised not to make ex¬ 
travagant claims, but to ask for only 
the land that they have trapped con¬ 
sistently for a number of years. At 
this meeting, trappers give the depart¬ 
ment representative map sketches of 
where they trap. These sketches are 
superimposed onto a large map of the 
area. 

If a small group of trappers are 
involved, the whole matter may be 
concluded at this second meeting. If 
a large group is involved, a third 
meeting is held for boundaiy settle¬ 
ment. In Manitoba the department 
does not arbitrate, on the reasoning 
that if the trappers make up their own 
minds as to what is fair and equitable, 
they are less likely to be disgruntled 
later. If two people claim a territory, 
the disputants will go off together and 
arrive at a compromise agreement, and 
when they come back the depart¬ 
ment will ratify the boundaries they 
suggest. 

If the claimants could not agree, the 
registration would simply be delayed 
until they did. This exerts considerable 
pressure in favor of agreement, as 
beaver are taken on permit and none 


can be taken until the lines are regis¬ 
tered, so those who cannot agree 
lose income. Actually, the department 
has found fundamental differences of 
opinion as to the location of an equit¬ 
able boundary extremely rare. Success 
achieved is a reliable measure of the 
value of the system, and all areas 
regularly trapped by white residents 
are now registered. 

A REAS regularly trapped by Indians 
have presented a rather different 
problem. In 1945, Manitoba widened 
the registration of lines to take in 
Indian trappers and grant them the 
same privileges afforded the white 
trapper. They felt it was logical to 
have the Indian harvest the fur, rather 
than superimpose a white population 
onto the Indian population already 
living off the country. Because this 
involved Indians, the federal Depart¬ 
ment of Indian Affairs came into the 
picture. They made a grant of money 
to help defray the cost of development 
and administration; and they also 
named a man to sit on a “joint advisory 
committee” which suggested policy. 

In dealing with the Indian it was 
necessary to modify the plan to suit 
the trapping practice, which is tradi¬ 
tionally different from that of the 
white man. A white trapper typically 
stays in one area, while an Indian may 
trap in one area for a couple of years 
and then move on. In the early fur¬ 
trapping days there was enough land 
to permit such practice, but the man 
who moves today simply moves onto 
another trapper’s line. 

With this facet of the Indian’s char¬ 
acter in mind, no initial attempt was 
made to register their trap fines 


individually; instead they were regis¬ 
tered as a community, all the territory 
that one community normally trapped 
being included in one large area. 

The boundaries of these areas are 
not as difficult to settle as might be 
expected. Each band tends to have 
a traditional trapping ground, the 
boundaries between one band’s range 
and another’s being, in all likelihood, 
some natural barrier. The Game Branch 
had each band send representatives— 
perhaps a chief and one or two coun¬ 
cillors—to a central meeting place. 
Here again, boundaries were settled 
by negotation and compromise be¬ 
tween the different bands. White trap¬ 
pers within these predominantly In¬ 
dian areas are given equal rights with 
the Indians. 

The Indians have been found to 
be as happy about registration as the 
whites, and quite as conservation-con¬ 
scious. In fact, these community areas 
are already breaking up into smaller 
units. The first shift was to family 
areas, and if the band decided they 
wanted a certain area registered in a 
family rather than a community basis, 
the Game Branch stood prepared to 
make the necessary arrangements. 
Some of these family fines have gone 
further and are now operated as in¬ 
dividually registered fines, just as are 
those of the white trappers. 

With a minimum of interference, 
registered trap fines have removed 
exploitation and substituted conserva¬ 
tion in the wild-fur business. The effect 
of this program—a controlled harvest— 
has been most sharply <lemonstrated in 
the case of beaver. Ten years ago 
Manitoba trappers marketed 3,280 
beaver pelts; last year they sold 20,000 


and this year it is expected to crowd 
30,000. Less than 400 heaver were 
trapped in Saskatchewan in 1944-45. 
Registration of trap fines and five trap¬ 
ping and transplanting of beaver were 
instituted in 1946, and in 1950-51 a 
pelt crop of 14,078 was harvested. 
In the last ten years the beaver catch 
in Alberta has more than doubled. 

Admittedly, governmental policies 
have had more impact on beaver than 
on other furbearers, because more 
trouble is taken with beaver. Beaver 
that are a nuisance in settled areas are 
five-trapped and moved to more suit¬ 
able range. Trappers are required to 
take a census of beaver houses on their 
fines, and trap the beaver on a permit 
system, taking from one to two beaver 
from each house. However, the impact 
has been noticeable in the yield of all 
furbearers. 

Frank R. Butler, commissioner in the 
British Columbia Game Commission, 
has been a member of that branch for 
nearly 40 years, and he prepared regu¬ 
lations and brought in a system of 
registration in B.C. no less than 27 
years ago. 

“There is no question that the system 
of trap-fine registration in B.C. has 
been responsible for the steady in¬ 
crease in our wild-fur production,” 
stated Mr. Butler. “This is principally 
due to the fact that prior to the in¬ 
ception of the regulations, a licensed 
trapper had no assurance that any 
trap-line area that he held in any year 
could be operated by himself the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

“The trap-line registration does away 
with this because the holder of a 
registered trap fine retains his trap¬ 
ping area from year to year.” 


SURVEY SHOWS L0N6ER WEAR 
RETTER GRIP AMONG REASONS 
FARMERS PREFER GOODYEARS 

Almost 2 out of 3 will buy Goodyear Tractor Tires Next 



In a recent survey conducted nationally by an 
independent research organization, farmers 
were asked which brand of tractor tire they 
would buy next. 

Almost two out of three (63%) of those who 
replied to this question said that their next 
purchase will be Goodyears. 

When asked to state the reasons for their 
choice, the greatest number expressed the 
opinion that Goodyear Tractor Tires wear 


longer, provide more grip. A large percentage 
described them as being the "best all-’round 
tire on the market”. 

Goodyear Super Sure-Grips give longer wear 
because their straight lugs, running right across 
the crown of the tire, are free from hooks and 
knobs. Instead, sharp, clean edges grip the 
earth firmly, prevent the wobble that causes 
premature wear. 

Better grip is achieved by other Goodyear 


features. These include the exclusive “wedge- 
grip”, the result of setting the straight lugs 
closer together at the shoulder of the tire than 
at the centre. While the lugs are in the ground, 
they actually wedge the earth between them. 
This gives the Super Sure-Grip a firmer hold on 
the soil and provides maximum pulling power. 

And traction is continuous since there are 
no pockets or mud traps to hold dirt—the lugs 
release the soil by normal flexing as the 
tires roll. 


SUPER SURE-GRIP 
RESULT OF MANY 
YEARS’ RESEARCH 

The Sure-Grip Tractor Tire intro¬ 
duced in 1937 was the result of 
many years of research. 

The tread design of today’s 
Super Sure-Grips is basically un¬ 
changed from that of 1937 — 
proof of the value of the extensive 
studies that preceded its intro¬ 
duction. But Goodyear continued 
to improve the Sure-Grip in other 
ways. These' improvements re¬ 
sulted in the Super Sure-Grip. 



Its stronger-than-ever cord body 
means longer service, greater re¬ 
sistance to injury. Up to 24% 
more rubber has been added to the 
tread to provide even longer wear. 


More Farmers Use Goodyears 
Than Any Other Kind 


While survey figures showed that 53.4% of Canadian farmers now use 
Goodyear Tractor Tires it also revealed that still more farmers are 
switching to Goodyears because they give much more satisfactory 
performance than other makes. 

This was clearly established by the replies to the survey question: 
"When you next buy a tractor tire what make will you buy?" 

Among owners of all brands of tractor tires almost 2 out of 3 ( 63 %) 
who replied said that they will buy Goodyears next. 

Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tractor tires that give most farmers 
the greatest satisfaction are the tires for you to buy? See your Goodyear 
Dealer soon! 
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waitress brought plates and glasses of 
water, Mrs. Robert Winston said again, 
“Very poor service, indeed. These girls 
wouldn’t last long in town.” 

Marion sighed and looked down 
at her plate. Her sister-in-law said 
sharply, “You lived in the city for 
many years, I understand, Mr. 
Beelby.” 

“For 30 years,” he said. 

“What was your object in coming 
out to this place?” 

She fires her questions at me like a 
prosecuting attorney, thought Tom, 
struggling against the anger rising in 
him. Marion Hashed an appealing 
glance at him, and for her sake he 
said lightly, “I liked the looks (of the 
country.” 

“So you stayed,” said Mrs. Winston, 
almost accusingly. 

“Yes,” said Tom, outwardly calm. 
“I stayed. I had no reason to return. 
Here’s our lunch, at last . . .” 

Mrs. Etta Winston pursed her thin 
lips, and after wiping her plate with 
another napkin, began to eat her 
potato salad and cold roast beef. 

Then, abruptly, she said, “Do you 
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Continued from page 8 

we, with three big boys growing up?” 

Tom didn’t know how he could keep 
his news from her. Perhaps, after all, 
he should tell her. He hated to have 
any secret from her. But, no, he told 
himself. It would be much better to 
surprise her with the whole story, 
when the sale was accomplished and 
the farm belonged to him. « 

He pushed open the door of the cafe 
and went in. As he saw her, sitting 
at a table waiting for him, he felt the 
familiar delight in her charm and quiet 
loveliness. The twins were with her. 
Tom frowned, with sudden irritation, 
as he saw that a tall thin woman in a 
severe black coat and hat, was sitting 
with them. He hung his hat on the 
hook by the booth, and approached 
them. 

“I’m sorry if I kept you waiting, 
Mrs. Winston.” 

Marion’s blue eyes looked up at him, 
and it seemed to him that her usually 
frank, sweet smile was a little con¬ 
strained. 
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Polish off ugly rusted areas 
with Johnson’s sensational 


From wide sweeps of 
forests—to the lofty mag¬ 
nificence of the Rockies ... 
the rugged grandeur of 
sun-drenched Alberta 
offers everything you ever 
dreamed of in a holiday: 
Modern cities ... a sum¬ 
mer-long program of 
rodeos, exhibitions and en¬ 
tertainment . . . excellent 
facilities for the sportsman 
and the most wonderful 
scenery in the world. 


“You're lucky it was my ball. I’m a doctor. 


“Mr. Beelby!” she said nervously, allow y 
“I ... I want you to- meet Mrs. their bi 
Winston,—Mrs. Robert Winston, Jim’s Ji mn 
brother’s wife . . .” didn’t, 

“How do you do,” said the strange gulped, 
woman, coldly inclining her head. “Doi 

Tom, embarrassed and chilled, mut- each pi 
tered, “How-do-you-do.” see chi 

John regarded the thin figure of his aunt 
aunt with sombre eyes. “Aunt Etta J imn 
just came on the bus,” he said stolidly. Ids m 
“We didn’t know she was coming, around 
She’s going to stay two weeks.” his^ kni 

“While Uncle Robert finishes his job I • 
up north,” chimed in Jimmy. He too any m< 
stared gravely at his aunt. “Aren’t you, Me 
Aunt Etta?” > twin ’ s 

“Perhaps longer.” The woman’s He cas 
slate-colored eyes in her narrow face at his, 
inspected Tom. Mom? 

“The service in this hotel is very Mar 
poor,” she said, as she picked up a then, l 
paper table napkin and carefully Ton 
wiped her knife, fork and spoon with over tc 
it. “You can’t be too careful in these selves 
public dining rooms,” she went on. “I don t 
have a horror of germs.” fallow 

Tom felt quite at a loss for words, know.’ 
This was a most unexpected and un- Mrs 
desired situation, he was sure. As the wonde 
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“Say, Joan, that’s real milk”! 


"Quite a difference between that 
and the other powdered milk I 
used to use.” 

"Sure is! This milk is so rich and 
creamy.” 

"That’s because Klim is pasteur¬ 
ized whole milk in powder form. 
You can tell at a sip that it’s 
not powdered skim milk.” 

"No wonder it tastes so good then 
—it’s got the cream in it.” 

"And I find it’s wonderful for 
cooking. Those tins store easily, 
too, and Borden’s Klim stays 
fresh after opening—no need to 
keep it in the ’frig.” 

"Does a tin go very far?” 

"Oh yes, a pound makes over 
three quarts of nourishing fresh 


milk. And the 2)4 or 5 pound tins 
are an even better buy. So easy 
to prepare, too—just add Klim 
to water and beat—-presto, there’s 
your grand milk.” 

"That’s great, Joan. Klim sure 
settles your daily milk supply 
worries.” 

Trade Marks Reg’d. 



FREE ELSIE SPOON 

and recipes 

Want a colourful Elsie spoon 
along with complete directions 
on how to use Klim—all for 
free? Just write to Borden’s, 
Dept. CG, Box 1571, Toronto, 
Ont. 
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No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops—25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry-25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 


WINNIPEG ... CANADA 



To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 
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books number__ 
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as Marion says. Evidently, you buy 
their affection.” 

“Look here!” said Tom hotly, then 
stopped, as he felt Marion’s hand on 
his arm. “Excuse me! I had better get 
on over to the garage and bring the 
car around.” He got up and pushed 
back his chair. He hadn’t finished his 
lunch, either. 

“Etta’s suitcases are in the lobby 
of the hotel,” said Marion, as Tom 
went off. As he glumly piled the lug¬ 
gage info the trunk of the old car, 
Jimmy and John joined him. 

“Know what?” said Jimmy, “This 
is the first time I’ve ever been glad 
there’s school tomorrow. Boy, isn’t she 
an old battle-axe? Gosh, I wish she’d 
never come.” 

“Hush, Jimmy! Mrs. Winston is your 
aunt. You should have respect for 
her.” Tom, outwardly correcting, in¬ 
wardly concurring, dropped the lid of 
the trunk. 

“Heck!” said Jimmy, and he sighed, 
“She’s only Dad’s brother’s wife. 
That’s a lot different from being 
Mom’s sister, isn’t it?” 

“Her!” John’s tone was emphatic. 
“She couldn’t be Mom’s sister. ’Tisn’t 
possible.” 

A S the days went by, Tom realized 
acutely the truth of young John’s 
observation. Anyone as different from 
Marion as Mrs: Etta Winston would 
be hard to find, he told himself, as he 
tramped morosely along the muddy 
road east of Cloverdell, about a week 
later. 

It was raining. It had been raining 
for three days, and Tom, clad in a 
raincape and oilskin fisherman’s cap, 
looked up glumly as he was hailed by 
Mike Gilbraith. 

“Hi!” The tall figure of Tom’s ex¬ 
flying officer neighbor overtook him. 
“What are you doing out here?” Mike 
looked curiously at Tom. 

“Walking off my bad temper. If it 
isn’t bad enough having that woman 
at the farm, now we have rotten 
weather, too. I stick around the bam 
and the garage as long as I can, but 
I can’t stay out there all the time.” 
Tom stopped and, taking out his big 
white handkerchief, wiped the mois¬ 
ture from his glasses. 

“Situation gets no better?” Mike’s 
tone was sympathetic. 

Tom shook his head, and big rain¬ 
drops fell from the edge of his cap. 
“She looks at me as if I were a fortune 
hunter after Marion’s money,” he said 
hotly. “I wouldn’t care, but she’s mak¬ 
ing the kids’ lives miserable.” 

“It’s a wonder Marion doesn’t tick 
her off,” conjectured Mike. 

“I wondered why she didn’t,” said 
Tom, “until she told me she couldn’t. 
She’s so good-hearted. You know 
Marion, Mike. She can’t be mean to 
anyone.” 

Tom thought, as he spoke, of 
the evening two days before, when 
Marion had come out to the machine 
shed, ostensibly hunting a hen that 
was laying away. Tom, smarting under 
some of Aunt Etta’s caustic remarks 
at supper time, had taken refuge in 
the shed to cool off. 

“Tom,” Marion had said appeal¬ 
ingly, as he turned from working on 
the tractor, his thin face still flushed 
with anger, “please don’t be too up¬ 
set by what Etta says. She doesn’t 
really mean half of it.” 

“I don’t know why or how you put 
up with her, why you let her bully the 


boys, and take her impudence,” Tom 
said hotly. 

Marion’s big blue eyes had been 
troubled. “Poor Etta,” she said, “she’s 
had so much misery in her life. She 
lost her two children when they were 
Small, in a dreadful accident. I always 
feel so sorry for her. I can’t help it. 
I know I’m a little soft. I should be 
firmer, I guess . . .” 

Tom had looked at her, her brown 
curly hair spangled with raindrops, 
her eyes as blue as her bright rain¬ 
coat. The angry frown disappeared 
from his face as he said, “All right, 
I guess if you can put up with it, I 
can; but I hate to see her get after 
the boys, and I know it bothers you.” 

“It doesn’t worry me as long as I 
know you’re not too upset,” Marion 
said gently. Tom had felt fine again, 
and grinned at her in his usual genial 
fashion. 

“And soon, new, she will be gone. 
Things will be just the same as they 
always were.” Marion had flashed 
him a radiant smile. Then from the 
kitchen had come Aunt Etta’s queru¬ 
lous voice calling, “Marion! Where 
are you?” 



“Yes, dear, there are such things as 
milkweeds. But don’t worry, they’ll 
never replace us!” 


N OW, remembering, Tom said to 
Mike, “I guess Marion hopes 
Aunt Etta will go home soon.” 

“Do you think she will?” Mike 
looked around. “What d’you know? 
It’s stopped raining! There’s a break 
in the clouds.” 

“Wish there’d be a break in my 
clouds,” said Tom. “It wouldn’t sur¬ 
prise me right now if that woman 
never left. Maybe her husband has 
run off and left her. I wouldn’t blame 
him.” 

Mike laughed. “Well if things get 
too tough at Cloverdell, come and 
stay with me for a few days.” 

“I couldn’t. Pete’s studying hard. 
His Grade XII exams come at the end 
of June, only two weeks off, you 
know.” 

Mike said, “It’s too bad. Especially 
when you have the Douglas place on 
your mind, too. What’s the news 
about that, Tom?” 

Tom stared at him. “How did you 
know I was after that place? I never 
told anyone.” 

“Elementary, my dear Watson,” 
laughed Mike. “I was in Lyndon yes¬ 
terday, and I heard a certain lady ask¬ 
ing where Mr. Beelby might be found. 
In fact, I was the person she asked.” 

“You were?” Tom almost forgot his 
trouble as he said, Was it Mrs. St. 
Clair? What’s she like?” 

“She’s very smart, good looking, 
around 38, I should judge. Sophisti¬ 
cated type. I can’t understand why 
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"Have you a share in it, Dad ?” 
"No, son—but yet, in a way I have 
a share, too. I own life insurance 
to protect Mother and you. The 
money I pay to the insurance 
company each year is invested in 
many things, including shares in 
the Nickel Company. So actually 
Inco is owned by most everybody.” 


"It’s this way, son. Suppose you 
want a bobsled but haven’t enough 
money to buy one. But you and 
JackNjmd Tom among you can 
raise the necessary cash. So you 
buy the sled, and all go coasting 
together. 

"Well, no one person owns the 
Nickel Company. It’s owned by a 
great many people. Each owns a 
certain share.” 


"Doyouhavetobe rich to get a share?” 
"No, the Company is owned by 
many people like Doctor Smith 
and Mrs. Munroe, and the grocer 
and the street car conductor. No 
one owns more than a very 
small part.” 


"The Romance of Nickel" 

a 60 page book fully illustrated , 

will be sent free on request to anyone interested. 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, 25 King Street West, Toronto 
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These daughters certainly bring new 
ideas into the house—break the ice of 
old habits, so to speak. For instance it’s 
ten-to-one that your daughter discov¬ 
ered Tampax before you did— Tampax, 
that improved method of sanitary pro¬ 
tection (worn internally). 

Perfected by a doctor, Tampax needs 
no belts, pins or bulky outside pads. It 
really represents a highly modern idea 
in monthly protection—helps take the 
pressure off your mind at "those times.” 
With Tampax there’s no worry about 
odor or those revealing edges or 
ridges that you see showing through 
other women's skirts or dresses. Your 
social poise is sure to improve when 
you wear Tampax. 

Daintiness is the key word for Tampax 
-—from the slender white applicator (you 
needn’t touch the Tampax!) all the way 
through to the final disposal. Pure surgi¬ 
cal cotton provides unusual absorbency. 

. . . Sold in 3 sizes: Regular, Super, 
Junior. Full month’s supply may be 
carried in purse. Canadian Tampax 
Corporation Limited, Brampton, Ont. 



Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


CANADIAN TAMPAX CORPORATION LIMITED, 
Brampton, Ontario. 

Please send me in plain wrapper' 1 a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing. Size 
is checked below. 

( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 

Name... 


Address 


City.....Prov. 5216C 


anyone so obviously successful would 
bother about coming out into the 
country to sell an old rundown farm.” 

“Why do you think she is coming, 
then?” 

Mike looked quizzically at Tom. 
“I met her at Walter Hertz’s. Appar¬ 
ently she knew him. Anyway, she 
seemed quite anxious to meet the 
fabulous Mr. Beelby.” 

Tom flushed, and gave Mike a bale¬ 
ful glance. “You sap! You’re kidding 
me.” 

“All right! But when the charming 
Mrs. St. Clair appears, don’t say I 
didn’t warn you.” Mike saluted, and 
went off along the road toward his 
home, laughing as he went. 

Tom turned and retraced his steps 
toward Cloverdell. The clouds had 
broken. The sky in the west was softly 
blue, and streamers of pink and gold 
appeared. The leaves of the poplars 
and elders at the roadside were beau¬ 
tiful in their shining newly washed 
green. Robins and whitethroated spar¬ 
rows chirped happily in the sudden 
return of sunshine. Tom stood for a 
minute looking toward the farm. He 
thought how lucky he was to be there, 
Aunt Etta or no Aunt Etta. 

Jimmy and John ran to meet him 
as he entered the driveway of Clover¬ 
dell. “Mr. Beelby, there’s a piece of 
the gate come loose,” said Jimmy. 
“I got the hammer and nails. Can we 
help you fix it?” 

“Where’s Pete? asked Tom, “and 
what’s He doing?” 

“He’s not feeling so good. He’s got 
a headache and he feels hot. Aunt 
Etta thinks spots are coming out on 
him.” John fished in his pocket. “I 
got nails, too.” 

“I think he ate too many strawber¬ 
ries,” announced Jimmy. “Or maybe 
it s Aunt Etta made him feel sick. 
Look, we brought a piece of board 
for the gate.” 

Tom looked at the gate, where a 
board had broken at the top. He took 
off his raincape and cap, then swung 
around as John said excitedly, “Hey, 
there’s a big blue car stopping here. 
Gee! Some car. It’s got a B.C. licence.” 

There was a car stopping in 
the driveway, its shiny magnificence 
splashing heavily through the mud. 
Jimmy’s hazel eyes were round with 
wonder. “Gosh! A lady driving! Who 
can it be?” 

Tom wished the boys were any¬ 
where else but there, just at the 
moment. He was sure that the driver 
of the'car must be Mrs. St. Clair. He 
hoped that she would not say any¬ 
thing about the farm in front of the 
boys. 

“Er . . . er, boys, I think you had 
better run along to the house, and see 
how Pete’s feeling,” he said. 

John said, “Oh, he’s not so bad. 
Just hot, and a bit spotty. Don’t feel 
like work, I guess.” 

“Can’t we wait and see what the 
lady wants?” begged Jimmy. 

‘The lady has come to see me,” 
said Tom, desperately. “She is a friend 
of mine. She will be going back to 
town right away, so perhaps you 
should run along to the house.” 

“Okay,” said Jimmy, and the boys 
turned reluctantly and walked slowly 
down the drive toward the house, not 
without turning around several times, 
and glancing back with curious eyes. 

Tom went toward the car. An ex- 
tremely good-looking woman watched 


his approach, and said, “You must be 
Mr. Beelby. Mr. Gilbraith said. I 
should find you accompanied by two 
small boys.” 

“I’m afraid I sent them off in a 
hurry. They are grand youngsters, but 
a little inquisitive, like all children,” 
Tom smiled. 

T HE woman in the expensively 
simple grey suit, with the tiny 
feathered scrap of grey hat on her 
dark hair, said, “I don’t know much 
about children, I’m afraid. I’m not 
particularly interested in them. I am 
Mrs. St. Clair. I understand you wish 
to purchase my farm, the old Douglas 
place.” 

Tom replied, I do want to buy the 
farm, but as perhaps your lawyer told 
you, I do not have $3,500 cash. I 
could pay $2,000 now, and the bal¬ 
ance over a period of time.” 

The woman in the driver’s seat of 
the car said, “The buildings are 
poor, and the fences in need of repair, 
I am told.” 

“It is weedy, very dirty,” said Tom, 
but the soil is good.” He laughed, 
rather ruefully. “I shouldn’t be telling 
you that, should I?” 

Mrs. St. Clair regarded him 
thoughtfully. “It fits in with what I 
have heard about you.” Then, “You 
are in partnership with Mrs. Winston, 
at Cloverdell Farm?” 

“Sort of,” said Tom, “but her share 
of the partnership is much greater 
than mine. That is why I would like 
to have another quarter section to add 
to it.” 

She smiled at him. “I am a business 
woman, Mr. Beelby,” she said, “and 
of course I would have liked cash for 
the farm. But I think, taking into con¬ 
sideration what I have heard about 
you, that $2,000 cash will be accept¬ 
able to my husband and myself.” She 
went on, “Perhaps you will see Mr. 
Wilkins at some date soon, and give 
him your cheque, when he will make 
out the agreement of sale and arrange 
terms for the balance.” 

Tom felt as though he wanted to 
rush to the house and tell Marion his 
news. “Thank you,” he said quietly. 
“I’ll get in touch with Mr. Wilkins, 
very shortly.” 

He wished Mrs. St. Clair would go, 
but she seemed in no hurry, and sat 
looking toward the buildings of Clov¬ 
erdell. Then, as Tom watched her, 
impatiently wondering why she didn’t 
leave, she said, “I understand that you 
were a bookkeeper for quite a while.” 

“For 30 years. I hated it. I always 
wanted to farm.” 

“You have never thought of return¬ 
ing to bookkeeping?” 

Tom said, “I did think about it, 
once, but decided against it.” Why 
didn’t she drive off, he wondered, and 
let him go to the house? 

“I’ll come to the point,” said Mrs. 
St. Clair, her dark eyes looking di¬ 
rectly at Tom. “We need a good book¬ 
keeper badly, out at our tourist camp 
in the Okanagan Valley. My husband 
has too much to do as it is. I suppose 
you wouldn’t care about taking the 
position? We would pay $300 a 
month.” 

As Tom stared at her, his eyes 
behind the thick lenses of his glasses 
wide with astonishment, she said. “It 
wouldn’t be like keeping books in the 
city. The surroundings are quite 
lovely. The scenery is very beautiful.” 
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Tom looked away across the garden 
to where stood the house among the 
trees and flowers. In that house were 
the people he loved best in all the 
world. But there was no doubt that 
Mrs. St. Clair’s offer was attractive. 
He could pay off the money owing 
on the farm, and do additional clear¬ 
ing and breaking, with a salary of 
$30P a month. 

But how could Pete manage all 
alone? It was impossible. And the 
whole purpose of the purchase of the 
Douglas farm would be ruined. He 
couldn’t go to Marion and say, “Look! 
I’ve bought a farm. Now I’m going to 
take a bookkeeping job for a year or 
two.” 

Yet he debated mentally, his mind 
in a turmoil. 

Then Mrs.' St. Clair said, “It isn’t 

7 1 

as though you had any real ties here, 
is it?” 

That shook Mr. Beelby out of the 
haze of indecision that enveloped him. 
No ties! When he was bound to Clov- 
erdell by ties of friendship, love 
and confidence, the splendid com¬ 
panionship that for the last two-and- 
a-half years had made up his whole 
world. He could never explain to 
another just how real they were to 
him. 

He shook his head, and took his 
big white handkerchief out of the 
pocket of his blue shirt, and wiped the 
lenses of his glasses. His steady grey 
eyes looked at Mrs. St. Clair. 



“Mom—did you see my arrows and 
target?” 


“I’m afraid I’m not interested in any 
bookkeeping position,” he said. “You 
see, I don’t want to leave Cloverdell.” 
To himself, he said stoutly, even with 
Aunt Etta, it’s still home. 

“Well then,” said Mrs. St. Clair, 
“we shall have to look elsewhere, I 
suppose.” She smiled pleasantly, and 
put out a very slender grey-gloved 
hand. “I shall say ‘Good-bye,’ Mr. 
Beelby, and I am very pleased to have 
met you.” 

It seemed to Tom rather cold and 
unfeeling to let Mrs. St. Clair drive 
back to Lyndon along muddy roads, 
without some show of hospitality; and 
he found himself saying reluctantly— 

“Won’t you come into the house, 
and meet Mrs. Winston? Perhaps you 
would like some coffee before you 
return to Lyndon?” 

Mrs. St. Clair looked doubtful. “I 
don’t know Mrs. Winston,” she said, 
“but . . . Very well, Mr. Beelby, for 
a minute.” 

She got out of the car, and together 
they walked along the drive to the 
house. But as they reached the flagged 
path that led through the flowers to 
the kitchen door, the door opened and 
out dashed Aunt Etta. She had on her 


black coat and hat, and behind her 
came Jimmy and John, carrying her 
two suitcases. 

“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed. “I am so 
glad to see you. The boys said Mr. 
Beelby’s friend was out from town, 
and was going back to Lyndon right 
away. Please, may I go with you?” 

Tom stood, his mouth and eyes 
Open in incredulous amazement. Mrs. 
St. Clair said, “Why, certainly, you 
may ride with me to Lyndon, but 
. .. who? What?” She turned to Tom. 
“This ... is this Mrs. Winston?” 

Tom, regaining his power of speech, 
introduced the ladies. Mrs. St. Clair 
inclined her head. Aunt Etta smiled 
more graciously than Tom had ever 
seen her do, and said cordially, “How 
do you do?” 

S UDDENLY Tom felt anxious. 

Where was Marion? It was not like 
her to not be on hand to welcome a 
coming guest, or to attend a departing 
one. 

“Where is your mother, Jimmy?” he 
asked quickly. “What’s wrong?” 

“It’s Pete.” Jimmy’s eyes were big 
and mournful. “It’s Pete. He's come 
out all over spots. He’s sick.” 

“Scarlet fever! That’s what it is,” 
snapped Aunt Etta. “High tempera¬ 
ture. Rash all over him. Scarlet fever! 

I want to get out of here as soon as 
I can.” 

“Scarlet fever?” Tom felt as if 
someone had hit him a swift blow in 
the solar plexus. Pete, with his Grade 
XII exams coming in two weeks! 

Mrs. St. Clair, standing beside Tom, 
said, “I don’t think I will bother Mrs. 
Winston just now, I think we should 
go.” She held out her hand to Tom. 
“Good-bye again, Mr. Beelby.” 

Tom stood, her hand in his, look¬ 
ing down at her, but hardly seeing 
. her. Somehow, everything seemed to 
be muddled in his mind. If Peter were 
ill . . . Pete . . .” 

“Come along, Mrs. Winston,” said 
Mrs. St. Clair. ‘There are ten muddy 
miles between here and Lyndon.” 

Tom, although anxious to get into 
the house and up to Pete, came out 
of his daze long enough to escort Aunt 
Etta to the car, and stow her suit¬ 
cases safely away. Then, to his great 
surprise, as he was turning to leave, 
Mrs. Etta Winston said brusquely 
through the open window, “Take good 
care of Marion, Mr. Beelby. Those 
boys can look after themselves.” 

Tom stared at her in amazement. 
His eyes met Mrs. St. Clair’s, alight 
with interest, and the car slid forward 
down the drive. Tom, oblivious of his 
years, ran to the house, the twins 
bounding after him. 

Up the stairs they clattered to Pete’s 
room. There was Marion, standing by 
Pete’s bed, her face a study in con¬ 
flicting emotions. 

“Has . . . has she gone?” she said 
faintly. 

“Aunt Etta? She certainly has! 
How’s Pete?” Tom looked with wor¬ 
ried eyes at the flushed face of the 
boy in the bed. Pete’s eyes looked 
bright, to Tom. Maybe, he thought, 
scarlet fever brightened instead of 
dulling them. Suddenly a deep flush 
crept, over Marion’s face, and she sat 
down on the foot of Pete’s bed. “It’s 
. . . it’s . . .” 

“What is it?” said Tom gently, “and 
don’t you think we should get the 
doctor right away?” 

Pete sat up. “Oh, for goodness’ sake, 
tell him, Mother. Or, let me!” 
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Tom looked helplessly from one to 
the other. “Tell me what?” 

M ARION looked at him. Her eyes 
fell, and the long dark lashes 
swept her cheeks. Then she lifted her 
eyes to Tom’s. “Pete,” she said reso¬ 
lutely, at last, “has a severe case of rash 
brought on by eating too many sfraw- 
berries. But you know how, Etta is 
about germs? She was sure it was 
something catching, and she decided 
that she had to leave right away.” 

Marion looked, thought Tom, like 
a little girl caught stealing jam. “Is 
. . . is that all?” he said helplessly. 
“All,” chortled Pete, from the bed, 


“except that I helped it a bit with 
this.” He produced a bit of red crayon 
from his pyjama pocket. “Really made 
some good spots, didn’t it?” 

“Well, I’ll be . . .” Tom sat down 
on the edge of the window seat, and 
laughed until he had to take out his 
big handkerchief and wipe his glasses. 
Jimmy and John turned handsprings 
until they collapsed on the floor. 
Marion joined in the hilarious, releas¬ 
ing laughter, almost hysterically. 

Then suddenly she stopped, pushed 
back the golden-brown curls from her 
forehead, and said, “Well, we all said 
that something should be done about 
Aunt Etta. Pete really was a bit sick, 


though. And I just found out about 
the crayons, and his eating to6 many 
strawberries. They give him a rash 
every time. I could have told her, but 
I didn’t. So it seems that we all helped 
Etta to make up her mind to go. Your 
visitor, Tom, even provided the car 
at just the right moment, to take her to 
town.” 

Pete, with wide innocent eyes, 
nodded solemnly, “And Mr. Beelbv 
has been mooching around lately, so 
quiet and mysterious . . .” 

“With a strange and pretty lady 
visiting him, so Jimmy and John tell 
me,” contributed Marion, her blue 
eyes smiling teasingly. 


“Who was your friend, Mr. Beelby?” 
asked Jimmy. “You said that she came 
just specially to see you. Gee, Mom, 
you should have seen her car!” 

Tom thrilled at the frankly curious 
look in Marion’s eyes, and to the fact 
that she did not reprove Jimmy for 
his personal question. For a long 
moment he savored, to the full, the 
thought that Marion cared a littl^that 
another woman had come to see him. 

“Well,” said Tom slowly, “it’s a 
long story, and we are all in it.” He 
jubilantly thought, as four pairs of 
curious eyes were turned to him, what 
a grand story it was going to be, and 
how he would enjoy its telling. 
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T HERE was a Citizens’ Planning Conference, 
representative of the three prairie provinces, 
in Winnipeg, during the third week of May. 
It was sponsored by the Community Planning 
Association of Canada (CPAC) incorporated in 
October 1946 and actively functioning since 1947. 
That body was formed to get facts, distribute 
information and foster public understanding of the 
benefits to communities of good planning. At first 
it was chiefly concerned with new building—and 
85 per cent of the new building done since the 
war has been in the towns and cities of Canada. 

Five basic questions asked by planners were put 
to the meeting by Murray Zides, Planning Director 
for the Province of Saskatchewan: 

1. Where are we and how did we get here? 

2. What is likely to happen if we do nothing? 

3. Where do we want to go? 

4. How do we go where we want to go, with the 
means at hand or which we can contrive? 

5. How do we keep headed in the direction we 
have decided to go? 

It was most fitting that at this prairie regional 
meeting that planners should hear 
the dramatic story of PFRA’s pro¬ 
gram and accomplishments. It repre¬ 
sents the combined planning and 
efforts of Canadian governments, 
national, provincial and local. Re¬ 
specting the rights and desires of 
each, it has accomplished 46,951 
projects, in the period between 1935 
and 1951; expended many millions 
of dollars on dug-outs, dams, water 
control, irrigation and conversion of 
former grainland into pastures and 
the subsequent resettlement and re¬ 
habilitation of thousands of families. 

It has served to bring about “bal¬ 
ance” in agriculture. 

The program has had repercus¬ 
sions in the economy of every prov¬ 
ince and has contributed largely to 
the growing stability of Canada’s 
economy. What Canada has done in 
the dryland farming area and water 
control is known abroad and many 
queries come from Britain, Australia 
and other countries about our plan 
and its results. It Started as a result 
of the devastating effects of the 
drought in the ’30’s and information 
has been gleaned from every avail¬ 
able source. The amazing story and 
the underlying philosophy were ably 
presented by Dr. L. B. Thomson, 

Director of PFRA, on the openings 
morning. His talk fairly bristled with 
significant statements. Because they 
are lifted from the context and not 
arranged in the logical argument, I 
omit in some cases direct quotations. 

“Water is the key to almost every 
action of the community.” 

“If we had had the basic informa¬ 
tion which we have today, we could 
have done a much better job of plan¬ 
ning our towns and cities. Too often 
people have thought of water after 
a town is planned. The old attitude 
was to build the town first and get 
the water afterwards.” 

Land and water are valuable 
assets in the economy. One should 
be balanced against the other. Get¬ 
ting water and taking it away is a 
problem not only of the farmlands 
but of the town and city. It calls for 
the planning engineer and financial 
assistance. It is a problem of busi¬ 
ness and of industry, of the develop¬ 
ment of hydro-electric power and its 
use for the amenities of living. There 


We are made aware of some of the 
factors that go into good community 
planning through a Citizens’ Planning 
Conference for the prairie region 

by AMY J. ROE 


planning and foresight. We should not put 
emphasis on the evils of the past but rather on 
guidance of future growth.” 

Edmonton was cited as a city which has absorbed 
10,000 new people, each year, for the past ten 
years, and has seen 1,500 new buildings erected 
in a year. Town planning has become an integral 
part of its civic administration, has a staff of 16 
and is provided with an annual budget of $65,000 
—which amounts to 47 cents cost per capita. Noel 
Dant, Town Planner for Edmonton, with many 
years of training and experience in Britain and the 
United States, urged that legislation and control of 
planning “evolve” as needs arise and experience 
comes, much as has been done in Britain. We need 
to do considerable “thinking” before we proceed to 
ask for and set down legislation. Maps are neces¬ 
sary, as are geographical information, population 
studies and the history of a community. 

Harold Clark, Toronto, president of CPAC, 
spoke on The Citizen’s Role in Planning, pointing 
out that there are evidences on every side that 
Canada’s economy is expanding—new wealth from 
minerals, oils and industry, increase 
in capital equipment to produce 
more goods and services. In 1867, 
the population of Canada numbered 
some three million — 80 per cent 
being rural. In 1951 there was 14 
million population with 60 per cent 
rural. The citizen has an important 
role in helping to shape the pattern 
of his community. “Looking into the 
past, understanding the present and 
viewing the future,” he forms certain 
convictions. Everything done is the 
result of a “choice” either of himself 
or someone else. Planning is not an 
end in itself. The appeal is in a 
purpose or groups of purposes. 

A citizens’ committee can give 
guidance to officials elected to mu¬ 
nicipal or provincial governments, 
who are often too busy to plan. The 
citizens’ body can roam and explore 
beyond official boundaries. Mr. Clark 
gave a cross-section view of how 
citizens are participating in com¬ 
munity planning in the various prov¬ 
inces of Canada and made a plea 
for support of various provincial and 
district boards and their work. 
Another speaker said that a good 
community plan is a “tool” which 
should be used. Too often it was 
made, admired for a while, then filed 
and forgotten. Public officials are too 
often all for planning as long as 
nothing is done about the planning. 

Alan PI. Armstrong, Executive 
Director of CPAC, with headquarters 
at 56 Lyons St., Ottawa, pointed out 
that whole towns had been planned 
and built to meet the needs of re¬ 
mote single enterprises: mining, lum¬ 
bering, pulp, or oil industries. There 
have been 138 such communities 
built in Canada. These “new” towns 
are as typically and distinctively 
Canadian as our national emblem— 
the beaver. 

Community planning has a respon¬ 
sibility to industry as factories add 
to the pay roll and help pay taxes. 
L. E. Ostrander, Industrial Commis¬ 
sioner for Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways, spoke of lines being extended 
into the far north to serve mines. 
Every factor affecting industry and 
the workers who will make their 
homes there must be taken into con¬ 
sideration. 


is a need of the appreciation of the necessity of 
welding of business and agriculture in our planning 
for the future. 

“A new era is beginning. We are learning to 
work together and to maintain local autonomy. 
With proper leadership we carry that forward into 
town planning for the future.” We have much still 
to do in resettlement and rehabilitation of people, 
in reclamation of lands from flooding. Every time 
a stream is “cut” or “bent” or a dam built, we 
have to consider the possible effect elsewhere. 

“Good towns and communities do not just hap¬ 
pen,” C. L. Fisher, chairman of the opening session, 
pointed out. “Well-planned projects come into the 
picture. Rapid growth is not sufficient, we need 


An outdoor checker game at Clear Lake, Manitoba , 


Outdoor checker board provides inter¬ 
esting occupation for young and old 

by MOLLY McFADDEN 

I T would move you to build an out- position to another. The hook in the 

door checker game if you could see pole hooks into the hook in the 

' the one at Riding Mountain Na- checker and it is easily lifted without 

tional Park, Clear Lake, Manitoba, and too much bending, 

also the one in Stanley Park, Van- A small house with shelves in it 
couver. It is a game enjoyed by young forms a safe abode for the checkers 
and old and keeps one outdoors where and hooked poles when they are not 
Mother Nature does all her good work in use. 

toning up tired bodies. Seats may be built for spectators. 

The checker platforms are made of providing they promise to refrain from 

cement cut into squares about 17% so-called helpful comments or back- 

inches. There are eight squares to a seat driving. The spectator seats at 

side, sixty-four in all, as in the usual Clear Lake are placed at a higher 

game, and every other one is painted altitude than the game itself, thus 

red. A wooden curbing surrounds the enabling the interested parties to 

whole. obtain a clearer view of the progress 

The checkers themselves are IIV 2 of the game, 
inches across and three inches thick, There is a certain amount of exer- 
cut from a round log. Half the re- cise connected with the game, lifting 

quired number are painted white and the poles and moving the checkers 

the other half black. Extra checkers about, and it also provides an attrac- 

for Kings, to replace the uncrowned tive addition to the beauty of your 

checkers, are cut fiye inches thick. grounds. Therefore, the game does 
In the center of each checker there three things: keeps you outdoors, 

is a large hook like the type used to gives you exercise and adds color to 

hang hammocks on. Short poles with your surroundings. Keeping the young 

a similar hook in one end are sup- folks and children in their own home 

plied for lifting the checkers from one yards may be added to this. 
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Now you can roast a chicken 
at 325 degrees while you’re 
baking your pies at 425 degrees 
—and all in the same oven! You 
can pair up biscuits with cake, 
or rolls with a roast. Because 
this new Frigidaire Electric 
Range has an oven that be¬ 
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extra-large oven, in just a few 
seconds! 

Other features of this amaz¬ 
ing new range include Frigid- 
aire’s new Cook-Master Oven 
Clock Control; faster-cooking 
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Lifetime Porcelain inside and 
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NOW- 

it's one big oven! 

Simply move Divider to bottom 
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oven that is twice as large. 
Holds a 30-pound turkey—or 
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dozen baked potatoes, all at the A 
same time! ir 
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The reaching and stretching 
of housework causes the strain 


W HEN we consider the amount 
of reaching, pulling, lifting and 
carrying done in an average 
day’s work in the house we realize the 
value of a dress that allows freedom 
of action. For comfort and good wear¬ 
ing qualities a housedress must permit 
easy reaching, unhampered arm move¬ 
ments and it must be comfortable at 
all times. When relaxed the dress must 
return effortlessly to its natural posi¬ 
tion. Reasonably easy ironing is the 
fifth prerequisite. 

The first signs of real wear in a 
housedress are in the sleeve area. This 
is not surprising when we realize that 
in every household task, strain wrinkles 
appear in the sleeves and back of the 
average dress. In some they appear in 
the sleeve alone, in others in the sleeve 
and bodice whether just back of, in 
front of, or under the sleeve. 

The location of the strain on the 
sleeves and bodice depends mainly on 
the position of the arms. As you lift 
your arms over your head wrinkles 
appear high up on the back bodice 
and across the top of each sleeve. If 
both arms are raised the lines stretch 
horizontally across the dress, if one 
arm is raised the wrinkles radiate from 
the sleeve area to the seam joining skirt 
and blouse at the opposite underarm. 

The lines of strain move lower down 
in the bodice and sleeve areas as the 
arms are swung down until, at a 
straight forward position, the pull 
across the back and sleeves is directly 
in line with the deepest point of the 
armscye. A “forward and down” posi¬ 
tion puts the strain on the > sleeve only. 

Tests prove that the “arms forward” 
motion is repeated at least five times 
as often as any other. The strain then 
is five times as great at the underarm 
armscye seam and ease of movement 
is especially important for this posi¬ 
tion. The first signs of wear will prob¬ 
ably be from this seam into the bodice 
back and front as well as into the 
sleeve. To mend it is difficult and even 
then will not last long unless the 
amount of pull is reduced. 

The illustration below shows the 
location of the strain on sleeve and 
back of a dress corresponding to the 
freight at which the arms are raised. 
Positions correspond to the numbers 
in the diagram as follows: 

1. Arms overhead. 

2. Arms upward. 

3. Arms forward. 

4. Arms swinging to sides. 

5. Arms forward and down. 



Reaching and stretching cause these 
strain wrinkles. 

—Reproduced from Sleeves for Work 
Dresses by Clara W. Edaburn, Oregon State 
College Bulletin. 
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H OUSE dresses are important 
to every homemaker. A fresh, 
crisp appearance helps to give 
one a bright and happy outlook for 
the day. A comfortable, well- 
fitted dress makes any house¬ 
hold task seem a little lighter. 

House dresses, in fact, were 
considered of sufficient im¬ 
portance to have prompted 
Oregon State College to make 
a special study of the home¬ 
maker’s needs. A question¬ 
naire was sent out to a group 
of specially selected Oregon 
women, followe.d by a per¬ 
sonal survey. The project took 
two years, during which de¬ 
signs were tested for comfort 
and wearing qualities. The 
homemaker’s personal prefer¬ 
ences were studied and re¬ 
lated to a new-design dress. 

The wide variety of uses 
expected of the house dress 
is rather surprising. Not only 
is it worn in the kitchen and 
for the morning chores but it 
is desirable that it be suitable 
for shopping, for informal 
meetings at the church or 
school or to wear when the 
neighbors drop in for a cup 
of tea. 

Each woman interviewed 
considered attractiveness an 
important feature and'nearly 
twice as many preferred an 
attractive style to one which 
was less attractive but easier 
to launder. The modern 
house dress is essentially a 
work garment but not just a 
“uniform” as was the Hoover ' 
dress of a decade or so ago. 

It is far more attractive, just 
as practical and, in compari¬ 
son, a joy to wear. 

The number of house 
dresses you have will depend 
on your own needs and pref¬ 
erences but frequent changes 
will keep you spic and span 
throughout the warm summer 
months. There is something 
reassuring, too, about know¬ 
ing there is a fresh, crisp 
house dress ready to slip on 
at a moment’s notice, that 
can be easily laundered again if the 
family car or the children’s sticky 
hands leave a smudge or two. 

When sewn at home one can com¬ 
bine good fit and good design into a 
relatively inexpensive cotton dress. 
A becoming print material can be 
chosen, preshrunk if necessary, and 
the desired style can be made by the 
home dressmaker. Many ready-made 
dresses are pretty at first, hut the 
lower-priced ones are apt to fade, 
many shrink and upon washing, the 
material seems to lose “body.” 

Dark prints show less muss and soil 
than the light ones. They look more 
dressy but in the low-price range 
they often fade in the sunlight, in 
washing or from perspiration. Watch 
for a “color fast’ mark on the selvedge 
or for “vat dyed” labels. They will 
stand up better to everyday wear. 
Ginghams, chambrays and other yarn- 
dyed materials show the least fading 
of all but the plain-color cottons show 
stains and spots more readily. 


A study of the homemaker’s needs and preferences in house 
dresses brings out interesting points in choice of suitable 
designs and materials by LILLIAN VIGRASS 
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Dress design with underarm bias gusset. For description see pattern page. 


Care in selecting a small, well¬ 
spaced design in fabric will result in 
a dress that is flattering to the mature 
figure. Very large flowery prints tend 
to increase one’s apparent size. Many 
of them give a spotty, unflattering 
effect and all of them should be left 
for the tall, slim figure. White collar 
and cuffs do much to give a crisp, 
fresh look but they are not essential. 
Bright bias binding or rick-rack braid 
placed at points of accent launder 
easily and make for smartness. 

In choice of styles a vertical line is 
usually chosen to meet the needs of 
the mature figure and a half-size pat¬ 
tern often gives a better fit. A lower 
open neckline was preferred by almost 
all those interviewed. A simple 
tailored, roll or convertible collar was 
first choice. As to front openings, a 
side zipper with a slip-on or button- 
to • the waist - style dress was about 
equal in popularity to the hem-to- 
neckline closing. The buttons and but¬ 
tonholes wear out more quickly and 


laundering is more difficult on the 
latter, but this point is balanced by the 
ease of putting on and removing the 
dress. 

Few women feel comfortably and 
attractively dressed in a sleeveless 
style. A short sleeve is preferred by 
the woman with the mature figure 
and by the girl with the thin arm. The 
separate belt with a buckle was pre¬ 
ferred and buttons down the dress 
front or a side zipper are the favorite 
closings. 

ORED skirts are the neatest for 
general housewear; many women 
find them becoming and they are com¬ 
fortable. If pockets are desired — and 
they are handy in spite of the fact 
they are inclined to catch and tear— 
they are best when placed fairly high 
on the skirt and close to the front, so 
they will not catch from the sides. 

Comments of women on the ques¬ 
tionnaire indicated that there was need 
for improvement in sleeve design 
allowing easy arm movement. When 



one lifts her arms over her head a 
wide wrinkle appears across the back 
of the average house dress. A strain is 
put on the material across the top of 
each sleeve. As the arms are 
swung forward the strain is 
then shifted to the underarm 
and a tear, if it appears, will 
be at the armscye seam, ex¬ 
tending into both bodice and 
sleeve sections. Considering 
all the arm motions involved 
in household tasks—reaching, 
lifting, pulling and pushing— 
it is no wonder that the 
sleeves of a dress go first. 

A work dress should allow 
one to reach and permit easy 
movement without any strain 
in the sleeve area. It should 
be comfortable and relatively 
easy to iron. With these points 
in mind, sleeves were studied 
and tested. The findings were 
used in designing a more 
comfortable and longer-wear¬ 
ing house dress. 

An underarm bias gusset, 
extending from the cuff of 
the sleeve to anywhere from 
four inches below the arm¬ 
scye to the waist, was found 
to give the best in comfort 
and wearing ability under 
ordinary working conditions. 
This bias strip has a natural 
stretch, allowing greater free¬ 
dom of movement. It may be 
set into any garment now on 
hand or included in the next 
house dress made. It also has 
possibilities of incorporation 
into children’s clothing and 
men’s shirts. 

To make the bias gusset 
cut a bias strip four inches 
wide plus seam allowances (a 
total of five and one-quarter 
inches) and the combined 
length of sleeve and blouse at 
the underarm seam. Remove 
a two-inch strip from the 
underarm of each of the front 
and back bodice pieces and 
each side of the underarm 
sleeve. Set the sleeve in the 
armscye as usual and insert 
the bias strip the full length 
of the short sleeve and under¬ 
arm of the bodice. The strip may be 
narrowed to three inches at one end 
for a slender waist, it may be gathered 
slightly as it is attached to the skirt to 
allow for a low, full bust or it may be 
widened at the sleeve to allow for a 
heavy upper arm. 

With a side placket or zipper clos¬ 
ing the bias insert should reach only 
to within one-half inch of the top of 
the placket. For a long sleeve extend 
the piece only four or five inches along 
the sleeve underarm. 

Other types of sleeves that allow 
free arm movement include the sleeve 
with the top pleat, a buttoned sleeve 
that can be left undone for freer action 
and the sleeve with the top slash 
opening. 

Sleeves that are overlapped at the 
underarm or at the top of the arm will 
give easily as the arm is lifted or 
brought forward, and a dress with a 
yoke and sleeve in one, especially if 
cut on the bias, will give easily with 
arm movements. 







Set up your own strawberry festival—gala in the garden 
or regal at the table! Grace it with this gorgeous new 
Magic cake! With big, ripe berries in a cool drift of 
whipped cream on top. And the filling—a luscious red 
layer of crushed strawberries . . . overflowing a cake so 
marvellously light it must be made with Magic! 

Yes, with Magic Baking Powder, there’s no trick to 
turning out perfect cakes—delicate in flavor, light as a 
puff! Magic costs less than 1 1 per average baking—pro¬ 
tects other costly ingredients. Put Magic on your 
grocery list today. 


MAGIC STRAWBERRY CAKE 

Yl tsp. salt 
4 eggs, separated 
J4 cup cold water 
1 cup fine granulated sugar 
1 Yi tsps. vanilla 

Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and salt to¬ 
gether 3 times. Beat egg yolks thick and light; 
gradually beat in the cold water and 2 A cup of 
the sugar; beat constantly for 4 minutes. Beat 
egg whites until stiff but not dry; gradually beat 
in remaining 14 cup sugar, beating after each 
addition until mixture stands in peaks. Add 
flour mixture to yolk mixture about a quarter 
at a time, folding lightly after each addition just 
until flour is incorporated; fold in vanilla. Add 
meringue to yolk mixture and fold gently until 
combined. Turn into two ungreased 8" round 
cake pans. Bake in moderate oven, 350°, 25 to 30 
minutes. Immediately cakes are baked, invert 
pans and allow cakes to hang, suspended, until 
cold (to “hang” cakes, rest rim of inverted pan on 
3 inverted egg cups or coffee cups). Put cold cakes 
together with sweetened crushed strawberries; 
top with lightly-sweetened and flavored whipped 
cream and garnish with whole strawberries. 


1% cups sifted pastry flour 
or 1 Yl cups sifted hard-wheat 
flour 

2 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 


The whitest. 
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Some tips to parents for taking small 
tots on a long tour in the family car 


by SALLY SINCLAIR 


MY idea of a holiday is not 
IVI driving five thousand miles 
with two small children!” I 
said emphatically the first time my 
husband suggested we drive home to 
Ontario from Alberta for our vacation. 

“It would be wonderful, but with 
David only three-and-one-half years 
and Peter 18 months—well—” I said 
rather wistfully the second time the 
matter was brought up. 

“Golly, do you think we could do 
it and still enjoy the trip ourselves?” 

I was weakening. 

“Well, okay. I don’t know how it’ll 
turn out but we’ll just go and hope 
for the best.” I had committed myself. 

We would be on the road six days 
and I tried to think of what I, as 
Mother, would have to contend with 
and so plan accordingly. The children 
had never spent a night out of their 
own little cribs and consequently, I 
had had no experience of any sort 
with make-do equipment or of coping 
with broken routine. 

The first consideration was how 
best to arrange ourselves in the car. 
Ours is a club coupe and with luggage 
that had to see us through for a 
month, there wasn’t room for any of 
the extras that would make Mother’s 
lot easier. We decided that small David 
and my husband would sit in the front 
and Peter and I in the rear. We had 
experimented with a car-seat for Peter 
but, somehow, he always tipped it 
forward and would land on the floor 
in a fury of frustration and terror. I 
couldn’t imagine having him “loose” in 
the back so we bought a fair-sized 
second-hand wicker cradle, sawed off 
the rockers, affixed a harness which 
allowed him to sit or lie down and 
raised the mattress so that he could 
easily see out of the windows. 

We had left Alberta and were driv¬ 
ing down the main thoroughfare of our 
first Montana city when the first prob¬ 
lem came up. 

“Me wanna go bathroo m,” an¬ 
nounced David. 

I rummaged through the baskets and 
boxes that encased my legs and tri¬ 
umphantly brought forth the baby’s 
potty which I had, with dazzling fore¬ 
thought, brought along for just such 
an emergency. 

“No, that’s Peter’s. Me go bathroom, 
bathroom.” David began to jump up 
and down and banged against my hus¬ 
band’s arm, almost sending us into the 
ditch. 

We quickly pulled into the filling 
station which was to be the first of a 
million such stops. But I recommend 
this for, though it may add a few 
hours to your trip, it also enables the 
children, not to mention Mother, 
to exercise briefly many times a day. 
In my experience, I attribute my chil¬ 
dren’s ; sound sleep, good appetite, 
regular bowel movements and general 
happy dispositions to these few mo¬ 
ments out of the car. 

T HE next thing was our first meal 
en route. We found that a decent 
looking place always paid-off by hav¬ 
ing a high chair in which I thankfully 
placed Peter. He had his baby food, 
which was always obligingly warmed 


for us, and was still on evaporated 
milk. The rest of us had dinner at 
night—always a good hot meal—and' 
for lunch, a salad or sandwich. Don’t 
eat too many pies or other heavy foods. 

A few plain cookies were a good 
thing to have handy and the odd 
“sucker” didn’t hurt the children, but 
did much to help our shattered nerves 
when they started fussing about get¬ 
ting out of the car. 

You may be wondering about 
diapers. Get the disposable ones. They 
are - expensive and don’t last very long, 
but to just heave them away is bliss 
and gives an illusion of holiday to the 
whole thing. I kept everything to do 
with the diaper-changing operation in 
one box and had it close to hand at 
all times. 

The rest of the first day passed suc¬ 
cessfully enough—sitting in the car, 
dashing about the filling stations and it 
was still a novelty to the kids, and 
Mother—but we still had the night 
ahead. I had refused to dwell on this 
in my pre-trip thoughts as I just 
couldn’t imagine what it would be 
like. 


W, 


"E had thought to find a cabin 
after dinner but saw none that 
looked particularly attractive. We 
were hard to satisfy, until we learned 
better. So on we drove. Peter lay down 
in his cradle and was soon fast asleep. 
David stretched out across the front 
seat and too fell asleep. A small pillow 
and blanket came in handy here. 
Cabins are few and very far between 
in these broad expanses. It was late 
when we finally found a place in 
which to bed down. We never seemed 
to pull into one of these places till well 
after dark and, with the ones we hit, 
it was probably just as well! But cabins 
are your best bet. If the children 
scream, which they are apt to do for 
no apparent reason, you can just let 
them get on with it for no one can 
hear. 

I had thought to prepare myself for 
the formula chore each night and I 
should advise this as it is not always 
prudent to rely on the equipment to 
be found in cabins. I took along the 
little burner that goes under my coffee- 
maker, a saucepan, can opener, spoon, 
funnel, etc. Packed in one small basket, 
it forestalled tearing the car apart 
hunting for some elusive utensil and it 
didn’t take up much room. When I 
tumbled out of the car each night, my 
first act was to dash into the cabin, 
wash and put the bottles on to boil 
and then take stock of our shelter. 
Usually two rather lumpy looking beds 
and the odd piece of battered furni¬ 
ture. No cribs of course—I had been 
told there would be. 

In describing what the average tour¬ 
ist cabin contains, it is not my inten¬ 
tion to .run down the trade, but rather 
to warn Mother that the stories her 
well-meaning friends told her about 
efficient kitchens just right for formula 
making, cribs galore for the wee ones, 
etc., are just wishful thinking! 

Our two boys were always asleep 
when we arrived at these places so 
we would just transfer them from ear 
(Please turn to page 58) 
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I’ve Found Out... 

POSITIVELY! 

Says MRS. FRANCES CAMERON 
12430 126 Street, Edmonton, Alberta ' 

“Like all housewives, I take pride 
in having my whole house shining 
dean—pots and pans, sink and tub, 
floors, walls and woodwork. No 
wonder I’m so fond of Old Dutch 
Cleanser! I love the way it sudses 
as it cleans. It’s so snowy-white 
and fragrant, too. I’ve tried other 
cleansers, but I always come back 
to Old Dutch.” 

A/m 

OLD DUTCH 
CLEANSER 
Outcleans 
Them All! 


SNOlVY IVN/TE / 
MBS//. CLEAN 
fragrance/ 



Helps You Clean with 

TWICE 
the SPEED 
and EASE 

Hard work ahead? Sing out for new 
Old Dutch—you can’t find a faster, 
fresher-smelling, finer cleanser 
anywhere! Polishes, shines, cleans 
and “gleams-up” greasiest jobs, 
easiest jobs, every job! You’ll like 
wonderful new Old Dutch — the 
only cleanser made with Activated 
Seismotite! 



AlADf 

IN 

CANADA 


Used NEW Old Dutch lately? 
It’s Wonderful...Try It! 


, AT HOME! - SPARE TIMEI - NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 

It’S'New! Amazing! FULL GROWN 
living dwarf trees — only 12 INCHES 
HIGH ! Elm, orange, oak, cypress—any 
kind! All BLOOM and even BEAR 
FRUIT. Perfect, healthy specimens, 
but miniature! Make costly nome dec¬ 
orations and beautiful expensive cen¬ 
terpieces tsold for over $1,500 each). 
It's easy! Fun! A new fascinating ar¬ 
tistic HOBBY — a new fabulous $$$$$$ 
BUSINESS! Real seed and sensational 
new growing secret plan details. BOTH 
FREE! -- 


SSI 


NATIONAL NURSERY, Dept Cl 
193 E. HASTINGS. VANCOUVER 4, B.C 
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Savory one-dish meals to serve with summer vegetables 

HE delicious odor 


of frying sausage 
will bring each 
member of the family 
eagerly to the dinner 
table. Flavorfully sea¬ 
soned, nutritionally sat¬ 
isfying and not too 
filling, sausage is a 
particularly good sum¬ 
mer selection for break¬ 
fast, dinner or supper. 
Ease of preparation 
makes it a warm- 
weather favorite with 
the housewife, too. 

As a real timesaver 
the busy housewife will 
welcome commercially 
or home-canned sau¬ 



Corn bread with sausages makes a tasty one-dish meal. 


sage. Keep a jar or two on your emer¬ 
gency shelf for hot meals at a moment’s 
notice. It makes up well into any of the 
recipes given here or can be browned 
and served “as is” on a busy day. 

Oven-browned sausages require the 
least watching. Bake them for thirty 
minutes in a hot oven (400° F.) using 
an open pan and turning once for 
even browning. Serve baked sausage 
with creamed new potatoes and a 
fresh green salad for a special early- 
summer treat, or try one of the fol¬ 
lowing combinations for something 
different and tasty. 

Sausage Corn Bread 
1 lb. sausage links 1 tsp. salt 
1 c. corn meal 1 egg 

1 c. sifted flour 1 c. milk 

4 tsp. baking Vi c. sausage 

powder drippings 

Bake sausage in 8 by 8 by 2-inch pan 
in 400°F. oven about 10 minutes. Drain 
off all fat; return 2 T. to cover bottom of 
pan. Arrange sausages in desired design. 
Mix together corn meal, flour, baking 
powder and salt. Add egg, milk and Vi 
c. sausage drippings. Stir lightly and pour 
over links. Bake in 425°F. oven about 30 
minutes or until done. Serve with gravy 
made from remaining drippings. 

Sunday Supper Casserole 
1 lb. sausage links Vs tsp. nutmeg 

3 c. cooked 2 tsp. lemon juice 

noodles Vz c. shredded 

1 c. applesauce cheese 

Bake the sausage in a shallow baking 
pan in a 400°F. oven for 25 minutes. 
Turn sausage once. Add 4 T. drippings to 
the noodles and place half in a casserole. 
Add lemon juice and nutmeg to apple¬ 
sauce and place on top of noodles. Cover 
with remaining noodles. Lay sausages on 
top and sprinkle with cheese. Bake in 
350°F, oven for 30 minutes. 

Sausage Vegetable Scallop 

4 medium % ib. sausage 

potatoes 2 T. drippings 

4 medium carrots 2 T. flour 

Vi c. minced onion Salt and pepper 

2 c. milk 

Lightly cook sausages in oven (10 min¬ 
utes at 400°F.). Prepare a white sauce 
of sausage drippings, seasonings, flour and 
milk. Cut potatoes and carrots in thin 
slices. Split sausage lengthwise. Arrange 
alternate layers of vegetables and meat 
in a greased baking dish; have top layer 
vegetables. Pour in white sauce to almost 
cover. Bake at 350°F. for 1% hours. 


Sausage Loaf 


c. sausage meat 
c. cracker 
crumbs 

T. minced onion 
tsp. salt 
tsp. prepared 
horseradish 


1% T. catsup 
Vz tsp. prepared 
mustard 

1 egg 

Vz c. milk 

2 c. canned 
tomatoes 


Mix sausage and cracker crumbs. Add 
onion, catsup, horseradish, mustard and 
salt. Beat egg slightly; add milk. Add 
to sausage mixture. Pack into greased 
loaf pan and top with tomatoes. Bake 
in moderate oven (350°F.) for 1 to Wz 
hours. 

Barbecued Sausages 

12 sausages Vz c. catsup 

1 medium onion Vz c. water 

3 T. drippings Vi c. vinegar 

1 T. sugar 1 T. Worcester- 

1 tsp. dry mustard shire sauce 

Salt and pepper Drop of Tobasco 

1 tsp. paprika sauce 

Bake sausages for 10 minutes in 400°F. 
oven. Remove from pan. Remove all but 
3 T. drippings. Lightly brown chopped 
onion in drippings. Combine remaining 
ingredients, except sausage; add to 
onions. Prick sausage, place in shallow 
baking pan. Pour over barbecue sauce 
and bake in moderate oven (375°F.) 30 
minutes, basting several times. Serves 6. 

Hearty Baked Beans 

2 cans baked Vi c. catsup 

beans Vz onion, minced 

2 c. sausage meat Vz green pepper 

Make sausage meat into patties; brown 
lightly. Chop onion and pepper fine; mix 
with baked beans and catsup; place in 
baking dish. Arrange sausage patties on 
top. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
30 minutes. Serve piping hot. 

, Sausage Ideas 

Roll sausage into finger rolls instead of 
shaping like patties and fry. Serve for 
lunch in long wiener buns. 

Dip sausage patties in beaten egg and 
cracker crumbs before frying. 

Fry sausage patties. Brown thick 
apple slices in sausage drippings. Elace 
on hot platter, top with patties and serve. 

Cut leftover cooked sausage in fine 
pieces and add to scalloped potatoes or 
potato salad. 

Brown sausage, place in baking dish, 
sprinkle on 1 T. minced onion and pour 
on 1 c. tomato sauce. Bake in 350°F. 
oven for 20 minutes. 

Serve sausage patties on slices of 
French toast for breakfast. A half of 
a canned peach or apricot, drained, may 
be heated in sausage drippings and 
served on top of each patty. 

Roll biscuit dough thin and cut with 
large cookie cutter. Fry thin' sausage 
patties and brown. Put one of these, 
drained, between two rounds dough and 
pinch the edges together. Bake like bis¬ 
cuits. Serve With milk gravy made from 
drippings. 

Shape nests of hot boiled rice on a 
warm platter. Put a patty of fried sausage 
in each nest. Pour over all a milk gravy 
made from the sausage drippings. 
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SAVES MONEY 


Preserving fruit and vegetables ... 
bought when prices are lowest ... 
will materially cut your family 
food costs. And observe the 
economy of using Viceroy Jar 
Rings that cost less and give a 
positive seal. 

WHITE OR RED 



A WONDERFUL 
FOOD 

GOOD SO Af/j/zy WAYS / 



When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 
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earn Hies 

An ever-popular dessert that can be made in the cool of the morning 


C REAM pies make extra-good 
summer desserts. They are cool, 
yet filling enough to satisfy the 
menfolk of the family. And to please 
the homemaker, they can be made in 
the cool of the morning then served 
any time throughout the day. 

The pastry from this recipe keeps 
very well. When well wrapped in wax 
paper and stored in a cool place, it 
will stay moist for as long as a month. 

With the crust ready to roll out, 
the pie will take but a few minutes 
to make. While the stove is hot from 
breakfast pop the pastry into the oven 
and make the cream filling. Set it 
aside to cool while the breakfast dishes 
are being done then pour the filling 
into the shell, top with the meringue 
and brown. Store in a cool place. 

Cream pies must be kept cool. 
Once the hot weather arrives it is 
wise not to try to keep them overnight 
nor even to include them in the picnic 
lunch. Both pies and potato salad are 
extra susceptible to food poisoning if 
left in a warm place for many hours. 
Pastry 

4 c. sifted flour % tsp. baking 
1 lb. shortening powder 

1 tsp. salt 1 T. vinegar 

1 egg Cold water 

Beat the egg slightly in the measuring 
cup, add 1 T. vinegar then fill the cup to 
3 A full with cold water. Cut shortening 
into the dry ingredients. Add cold liquid 
gradually, stirring with a fork. As the 
dough is fairly sticky place it on a sheet 
of wax paper then work with your hands 
until it holds together. Store in refrig¬ 
erator in plenty of wax paper. 

Cream Filling % 

V4 c. sugar 2 c. milk, scalded 

6 T. flour 2 egg yolks and 1 

V4 tsp. salt whole egg 

V4 tsp. vanilla 1 T. butter 

Mix sugar, flour and salt; stir in milk. 
Return the mixture to the top of the 
double boiler; stir over boiling water until 
thickened. Cover; cook 5 to 10 minutes. 
Beat egg yolks and egg together; add 
some of the hot mixture; stir into con¬ 
tents of double boiler. Cook 1 minute. 
Remove from stove. Add butter and 
vanilla. Make meringue of 2 egg whites 
or two whole eggs may be used for filling. 

Berry Cream Pie 

1 recipe cream 1 pint of raspber- 

filling ries, strawberries 

1 c. whipping blueberries or 

cream saskatoons 

1 9-inch pie shell 


Make cream filling using two whole 
eggs. Cool well. Pour into pastry shell. 
Spread with halved strawberries or 
crushed berries. Chill. Spread with 
whipped cream, sweetened to taste, just 
before serving. Garnish with berries. 

Cherry Cream Pie 

1 recipe cream pie V4 c. hot water 


filling 
1 0-inch pie shell 
c. canned 
cherries 


V-i c. cherry juice 
y 2 pkg. (3y 2 T.) 
cherry-flavored 
gelatin 


Prepare cream filling using two whole 
eggs. Cool slightly and pour into baked 
pie shell. Place wax paper over surface 
of filling; chill thoroughly. Drain cherries 
and measure juice; if more than V4 c. heat 
remaining and use in place of part of 
hot water. Dissolve gelatin in hot water, 
add cherry juice and chill until con¬ 
sistency of unbeaten egg white. Fold in 
cherries. Remove waxed paper from 
chilled filling; spread cherry mixture over 
filling and chill until firm. Garnish with 
whipped cream. 

Chocolate Chip Custard Pie 


4 egg yolks 
V4 c. sugar 
2 c. milk 
1 T. unflavored 
gelatin 

V4 c. cold water 
1 tsp. vanilla 


V4 c. semi-sweet 
chipped choco¬ 
late 

3 egg whites 
V4 tsp. cream of 
tartar 

6 T. sugar 


Heat milk in top of double boiler. Beat 
egg yolks and 14 c. sugar; slowly add hot 
milk; cook in double boiler until thick. 
Add gelatin, softened in cold water, and 
vanilla. Cool. Pour into graham cracker 
crust. Sprinkle with chipped chocolate. 
Beat egg whites until frothy; add cream 
of tartar, if desired, and beat stiff. Add 
sugar, continue beating until very stiff. 
Spread over chocolate layer. Bake in hot 
oveA until brown. Chill well. 

Graham Cracker Crust —Mix 2 c. graham 
cracker crumbs and V4 c. sugar; add % 
c. melted butter; mix; press into greased 
9-inch pie pan. 

Lemon Cream Pie 


2 c. milk 
% c. sugar 
V4 tsp. salt 

3 T. cornstarch 
Vi c. cold milk 


2 eggs 

1 T. grated lemon 
rind 

Vs c. lemon juice 
1 T. butter 


Scald milk with sugar and salt. Mix 
cornstarch with cold milk; add to hot 
milk and cook 10 minutes over boiling 
water. Beat egg yolks with lemon rind 
and juice. Pour some of hot mixture over 
egg and lemon; add to mixture in double 
boiler. Add butter. Mix well. Cool. Pour 
into pastry shell. Cover with meringue 
made with egg whites and 4 T. sugar. 
Brown in hot oven. Cool. 



Cream pie with a cherry sauce makes a gala summer dessert. 



If you bake at home- 

t/>ese are easy to mate 

It’s bound to be a “Good Morning” 

—when you serve delicious, hot-and- 


fragrant Cinnamon Buns for break¬ 
fast. They’ll win you plenty of praise 
. . . made with Fleischmann’s Fast 
Rising Dry Yeast! 

Full Strength—Goes Right to Work 

Modern Fleischmann’s Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast keeps for weeks and 
weeks right on your pantry shelf. 
It’s fast—it’s ACTIVE. All you do is: 

1. In a small amount (usually speci¬ 
fied) of lukewarm water, dissolve 


thoroughly 1 teaspoon sugar for 
each envelope of yeast. 

2. Sprinkle with dry yeast; Let stand 
10 minutes. 

3. THEN stir well. (The water used 
with the yeast counts as part of 
the total liquid called for in your 
recipe.) 

Next time you bake, insist on Fleisch¬ 
mann’s Fast Rising Dry Yeast. Keep 
several weeks’ supply on hand. 
There’s nothing like it for delicious 
soft-textured breads, rolls, dessert 
breads—such as all the family loves! 


CINNAMON BUNS 

Makes 2Va dozen 


Measure into large bowl 

1 cup lukewarm water 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann's 

Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

In the meantime, scald 
1 cup milk 

Remove from heat and stir in 
I /2 cup granulated sugar 
V/a teaspoons salt 
6 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm and add to yeast mixture. 
Stir in 2 well-beaten eggs 
Stir in 3 cups once-sifted bread flour 
and beat until smooth; work in 

3 cups more once-sifted bread flour 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place in greased bowl, brush top 
with melted butter or shortening. Cover and 
set dough in warm place, free from 
draught. Let rise until doubled in bulk. 
While dough is rising, combine 

IV 2 cups brown sugar 

(lightly pressed down) 
3 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
1 cup washed and dried seedless 

raisins 


Punch down dough and divide into 2 equal 
portions; form into smooth balls. Roll each 
piece into an oblong Vi-inch thick and 16 
inches long; loosen dough. Brush with 
melted butter or margarine. Sprinkle with 
raisin mixture. Beginning at a long edge, 
roll up each piece loosely, like a jelly roll. 
Cut into 1-inch slices. Place just touching 
each other, a cut-side up, in greased 7-inch 
round layer-cake pans (or other shallow 
pans). Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in moderate oven 
350°, 20-25 minutes. Serve hot, or reheated. 
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| 2 BIG BOOKS 


^oi. cz/t you*, /udiday steed# 

EATON'S 

SPRINGS SUMMER CATALOGUE 
i SUMMER SALE 


Stretch that vacation dollar 
and still be smartly outfitted 
for those happy holidays 
ahead! Choose all your sports 
tog's and equipment from these 
EATON catalogues. There you 
will find a grand selection of 
fashionable casual styles at 
surprisingly low prices — so 
order now and be prepared for 
carefree summer days. 


fug* 

*a/ an ° e Pay 


^T. EATON CS.™ 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


USE EATON’S MAft ORDER OFFICE SERVICE 

, if there is in or near your town. You receive prompt, courteous 
attention, whether you place your order in person or by telephone. 



No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Housekeeping_25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care 
and repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern 
reading and sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, house¬ 
cleaning aids, etc., to mention only a part of the information contained in 
this splendid book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Kitchen Planning__25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working ‘surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 3—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Foods And Nutrition__25c 

What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, 
calories, and minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. 
Useful menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of the practical 
information contained in this book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order by Number — Send Your Order Direct to: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 


To: The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 


I enclose.- 


books number. 


-- Please send me in return 


Name_ 


P.O_ 



TfClVclliTli* broadening for us both. When we all 

c? met again, we were the better for our 

Continued from page 55 separation. The confines of the car 

to cabin, whisk off their clothes, leave someti mes creating the familiarity 
face washings until morning and that, bom which they say contempt is bred, 
to my delight, would be that. My hus- We were old hands for the return 
band slept with David and I with trip arid while the glow of adventure 
Peter. The nights, which I had had worn off somewhat, it was an 
dreaded, were as nothing. enjoyable trip too. We kept to the 

Except for the formula! This same routine > hut took it a bit easier 
took at least an hour to make, on sma11 P oint s. For example, I aban- 

but while it was doing, I would doned m Y summer cottons for blue 

arrange the clothes for the next day i eans - !t was possibly a letdown on 
and my husband would clean out the appeal ance, but I noticed that many 
car (and by the end of the day, it women travelled in this garb and it 
always looked like a gigantic waste- was muc h more comfortable. We 

paper basket) and we would try to bou S ht a Picnic kit and some days 

make improvements on the arrange- would lunch by a lake from the 
ments of the things I still insisted g° odies 1 had mad e up the night be- 
must be close to hand. Each night a fore whiIe waitin g for the bottles to 
new set of indispensable objects would bod ‘ 

be relegated to the luggage compart- Our holiday was definitely a suc- 
ment. It was either that or lashing me cess - My friends still wonder that it 
to the roof of the car! could have been and think I’m hold¬ 

ing some awful aspect of the odessy 
A ND what of Mother? When the car back from them. 

-r*- was being greased or some lengthy But it ivas a good trip. Twelve 
repair being made, I went shopping, days of the car and over five thousand 
1 had a handy collapsible cart which miles of a good hip! So go ahead, 
took up no room in the car and Peter The things you worry about won’t 
enjoyed these little jaunts as much as materialize, things you had not con- 
I. The spoils of these trips made me sidered will, but you’ll manage. Don’t 
feel a real cosmopolitan, and to pin listen to those who say, “I wouldn’t 
bobby pins bought in Montana in my dream of travelling with the children.” 
hair in Wisconsin gave me a great Your children will benefit from the 
bang. Peter has been in the five-and- experience as much as you. Want to 
ten-cent stores of practically every join us this summer? We’re thinking of 
large city in six far-flung states. Very Alaska. 


Make your own by following 

an intriguing hobby 

A NEW and fascinating hobby can be 
found in making costume jewelry, 
u either for yourself or as gifts for 
friends. Using a metal “setting” you 
cement stones of various colors in place. 

We have selected two interesting 
designs — the Duchess necklace with 
matching .earrings and a maple leaf 
broach with matching earrings. We have 
prepared working kits for each design. 
The kits contain everything you need to 
complete the piece—metal setting, stones, 
cement and complete instructions. The 
colors available are aqua, sapphire, 
emerald, ruby and amethyst. 

Prices include postage and packag¬ 
ing. 

Duchess Necklace. Design No, 
V-100, kit complete $2.25. 


Design No. V-102 
Design No. V-103 

Duchess Earrings, Design No. 
V-101, kit complete $1.55. 

Maple Leaf 
Broach, Design No. 
_ V-102, kit complete 

for crystal clear 

i stones $1.80 and 
$2.25 for colored 
stones. Please state 
color preference. 

Maple Leaf 
Earrings, Design 
No. V-103, kit com¬ 
plete $1.30 for 
clear crystal stones 
and $1.55 for col¬ 
ored. Please state 
preference. 

Address orders 
to The Country 
Guide Needlework 
— Dept., Winnipeg, 

gn No. V-101 Man. 
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Pattern No. C-364 

Using No. 40 crochet cotton this 
lovely petite point lace centerpiece 
measures approximately 18 inches in 
diameter. Using coarser thread it 
would, naturally, be larger. If you 


wish to make it smaller use a lighter- 
weight cotton. The dainty pointed de¬ 
sign is easy to work and most effec¬ 
tive. Pattern is No. C-364. Price 25 
cents. 


Quaint and dainty 
. . . a pretty cloth for 
luncheon or tea or for 
a cool summer supper 
on the verandah. Be¬ 
cause the lace is made 
mostly of double cro¬ 
chet and lacets, it works 
up quickly but is elab¬ 
orate and effective. 
You may order the in¬ 
structions for the lace 
only, or you may order 
the linen for the center 
together with the in¬ 
structions for the lace. 

Pattern No. C-365 is 
for the lace only and is 
25 cents. Design No. 
C-366 includes a square 
of fine white embroid¬ 
ery linen (36 inches by 
36 inches) and the in¬ 
structions for the lace. 


Design No. C-366 Price $2.50. 


Pattern No. C-365 


Quilted Cawiacje GcOel 

Design No. 871 

This lovely silk carriage cover or 
afghan is dainty and sweet and so 
easy to make. Use blue silk for a 
little boy; pink silk for a little girl. 
If you prefer it can be made of white 
silk with a combination of pink and 
blue quilting and embroidery. 

We send you the design stamped 
on fine cotton backing. Over this you 
place sheet wadding and the silk. The 
quilting is done from the back. 

Stamped cotton for a cover 36 by 
27 inches together with threads, wad¬ 
ding and instructions is $1.50. State 
thread colors preferred. 

Send orders to The Country Guide 
Needlework Dept., Winnipeg. 




Crown Life 

,d Insurance Company 


Home Office 
Toronto 


f Gleaming forged steel 
' shears feature handy 
curved blades, serrated 
cutting edge and “prun¬ 
ing” notch for cutting 
and cleaning meat, poul¬ 
try and fish l Combines 
scissors with nut-cracker, 
bottle-opener, screw¬ 
driver and hammer I 
Blades come apart for 
easy cleaning! The 
handiest tool you’ve ever 
had in your kitchen! 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Please send me one pair of Kitchen Shears 
for which I enclose $1.00 and two Shredded 
Wheat Box Tops. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


This offer good only in Canada 


Although he hasn’t seen his Dad teed family income benefit. His 
for three years, not since he "went Dad bought a $10,000 policy at 
away” he keeps a proud picture age thirty, for only $238.30. Now 
in his heart of the man who still his Mom will receive $200 each 
looks after him. month until he is twenty-five and 

then she will be sent a cheque 
His Mom remembers how un- for $10,000. 
necessary she felt life insurance 

was. They needed all their money Guard your family with this inex- 
for every day living. But Dad pensive plan. Consider, too, the 
insisted on asking the Crown many advantages of the savings 
Life for advice. and retirement features of tne 

Crown Leader combination 
Crown Life advised a Crown policy. Call your Crown Life rep- 
Leader Policy with their guaran- resentative, or send in coupon. 


To: CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

59 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

■ Please send me, without obligation, full details 
regarding the Crown Leader Policy and Guaran¬ 
teed Family Income Benefit 


Name. 

Address. 

My age is. 

City/Town.Prov. 

(Please print all information) 
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-look for these new 


cotton fabrics 


You’ll be seeing these exciting 
new fabrics wherever you shop 
this summer. They’ll be on the 
yard goods counters ... on racks 
made up into wonderful, 
washable cotton dresses .. . each 
and every one delightfully beautiful 
.. gay. While you are shopping ask 
to see "Tex-made’s” wide range 
of patterns and colours in other 
qualities . . . every one different 
. .. unique ... You’ll love them. 


SUN-RAY 


TEX-CHEX ... a line of high 
colour checks printed to simu¬ 
late woven gingham plaids and 
featuring the "Duralized” 
trademarked new permanent 
finish. A "Duralized” fabric has 
these exceptional properties: 

1. Won’t shrink 

2. Sheds wrinkles 

3. Resistant to spotting 

4. Mercerized 

5. Washes easily and dries quickly 

SUNRAY.. .an embossed fabric 
in vatfast shades, guaranteed 
washable, permanent resin 
finish. 

STARDUST . . . goldleaf print¬ 
ing on vatfast ground . . . can 
be washed with reasonable 
care . . . washing instructions 
on every garment and with 
every length purchased. 



LOOK FOR REGULAR 
"TEX-MADE” FABRICS IN 

'P'UntPaJk 

Now . . . "Tex-made” fabrics the self- 
service way. Such well known fabrics as 
"Old Colony”, "Boulevard” and "Victoria” 
are being featured in Print Pak, a 4-yard 
dress length packaged and priced ready for 
yon to serve yourself. Look for the wide 
variety of patterns wherever 
you see this display card. 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 


Pait\j Cjames ^clapbooh 

When planning for games it is a great help 
to have a number on file 

by MARY ELIZABETH LEMKE 


P ARTY games never seem to lose 
their popularity as a means of 
entertainment. Where there are 
children, games are always a must for 
birthday parties as well as any seasonal 
celebrations. And for grown-ups too 
a social evening of games is invariably 
enjoyed by all. 

I had always found that planning 
games, or I should say remembering 
them, was something of a problem. I 
would find myself wracking my brains 
to recall what that game was that we 
played at the church socials back 
home or how that hilarious relay went 
that we played at Mary’s party. 

So it was to save myself this mental 
strain, every time games were a re¬ 
quirement, that I decided to start a 
scrapbook. I bought a large scribbler 
for the purpose and wrote out direc¬ 
tions for all the interesting games I 
could think of. I was surprised, too, 
at the number that came to my mind 
once I’d started writing them down. 
It’s a simple matter now to jot down 
any new games that I hear about. I 
make marginal notations beside each 
game as to the age groups for which it 
is suitable, also whether or not it has 
any seasonal significance. On the in¬ 
side back cover of the scribbler I 
pasted a large envelope and in this 
I keep articles on games that I clip 
from magazines. 

In case you’d like to start a scrap¬ 
book too, you may be interested in 
some of the games my book contains. 
An excellent “get acquainted” game is 
Zip and Zap, which goes like this: 
First pin name cards on each guest 
and then ask the group to form a 
circle. The one on the right of each 
person is Zip, the one on the left is 
Zap. One person is “it” and stands in 
the center. He then points at someone, 
John Smith for instance, says “Zip” 

' and begins to count rapidly to ten. 
John Smith must say the name of the 
person on his right before the count 
of ten is reached. Or if “Zap” had 
been said John would have to name 
the person on his left. If he fails to do 
this, then he is “it.” It’s so confusing 
trying to remember which side is Zip 
and which Zap that everyone is soon 
in gales’ of laughter. This game seems 
to be popular with any age group, and 
can always be relied on to get a crowd 
into a party mood. 

Relays are always popular and the 
spirit of competition they produce 
always creates excitement. One of 
these that never seems to lose its 
popularity goes like this: Divide the 
guests into two evenly numbered lines 
then place an orange under the chin 
of the first in line of each group. Now 
with hands behind the back each must 
transfer the orange from under his 
chin to the next in line who must 
grasp it under his chin, and so on 
down the line. If the orange falls to 
the floor or anyone touches it with 
his hands it must be started at the first 
in line again. 

Some other relay ideas are: thread¬ 
ing a needle, putting a pillow case 
on a pillow, and passing along a small 
match box which must be held only 
between the nose and upper lip. 


For a quieter game “Anagrams” are 
a simple solution and will always 
serve to keep the guests occupied for 
some time. List a number of important 
cities, scrambling the letters of course 
and let guests try to figure them out. 
“Halifax” for instance presents quite 
a puzzle when written “Xaahilf.” 

And here’s a different version of a 
peanut hunt. It’s only fair to warn 
you that this one is plenty noisy, but, 
if you don’t mind that, children love 
it. To begin with, peanuts must be 
hidden about the house. Divide the 
guests into small groups, appointing 
a leader for each. Each group must 
then choose some farm animal which 
they are to represent. Now the leaders 
remain seated and the rest begin the 
hunt. When anyone finds a peanut he 
must not touch it but must make a 
noise like the animal his group repre¬ 
sents and the leader must come and 
collect the peanut. You will never 
have heard such a hubbub of barking, 
meowing, braying, etc., but I guaran¬ 
tee the party will be a success. 

Lastly, an old favorite for keeping 
the guests busy while the hostess pre¬ 
pares lunch. Divide the guests into 
couples and provide them with a 
number of old newspapers and a 
quantity of toothpicks. Instruct one of 
each couple that he must make a dress 
for his partner using newspaper for 
material and toothpicks for pins. It 
always adds interest if a small prize 
is offered for the best creation. 

Writing down instructions for lively 
and interesting games seems to give 
one’s spirits a lift. I find that not only 
does my party games scrapbook save 
me time and worry when games are 
in demand but that making it has 
become an interesting hobby. 


Z(se^ul Hints 

To protect food piled high in a bowl 
or to cover open food containers when 
set out to cool make dunce caps of 
rolled newspaper and pin them 
tightly around the bowl. They can be 
pulled off in a second when serving 
time arrives. 

* * * 

When opening a can of solid food 
such as meat or hash cut out both the 
top and bottom of the can. Use the 
lower fid to push the contents out of 
the can. As you push slice into any 
size desired. 

* * * 

To make a handy revolving tray for 
the spices in the cupboard mount a pie 
plate on the cupboard shelf. Place a 
washer between the plate and the shelf 
and use a nail or screw as the central 
pivot. 

* * * 

An old percolator makes an excellent 
used-fat container. The coffee basket 
strains the fat as it is poured in. When 
used again the fat will pour easily 
from the spout. 

* * * 

Use the good parts of plastic table 
cloths for bowl covers. Cut them in 
various sized circles and stitch around 
the edge of each with elastic thread. 
They will fit easily over jars and 
bowls for storing leftover foods. 





No. 3561—Simple-to-make dress for teen-agers. Pockets, collarless 
neckline and armholes are trimmed with white; four-gore skirt is 13 
inches around the lower edge. Second version shows sleeveless dress with 
large pussy-cat bow under the chin. Sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 
12 requires 3% yards 39-inch material; Vz yard contrast. Price 25 cents. 

No. 3879-A skirt, halter, jacket and shorts that mix and match for wear 
all summer long. Skirt has groups of unpressed pleats front and back, 
jacket is slibrt and collarless with a deep cuff. Sunback halter and shorts, 
with two large pockets and back zipper, make a fine playsuit. Sizes 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. Size 14 requires for skirt and jacket cuffs 
3% yards 35-inch lengthwise stripe; jacket and halter 1% yards 35-inch 
material and shorts 1 yard 35-inch. Price 35 cents. 

No. 3851—Sleeveless one-piece dress piped in dark or white with 
its four-gore skirt of 150-inch width is easy to make. Second version has 
button front, too, with V-neckline, short sleeves and patent belt. Sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 4V4 yards 39-inch material; 
contrasting bias trim % yard. Price 35 cents. 

No. 3896—Especially pretty in cotton sheer this style features a 125- 
jnch four-gore skirt with tucks at the front waistline, a self belt, a but¬ 
toned bodice, short shaped sleeves and a collar that is cool and pretty as 
it hugs the neck at the back then flares out to a sweetheart neckline. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. Size 20 
requires 414 yards 39-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 3867-Toddlers’ sun dress, bolero and panties that are easy to 
make. Panties have elastic at waist and legs and ruffles across the back. 
Short, collarless bolero buttons to sun dress straps. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2 
and 3 years. Size 1 requires 1% yards dotted material for skirt and 
ruffles; 1 yard plain for sun top and panties; sun dress and bolero require 
1% yards 35-inch material; panties % yard 35-inch material. Price 35 
cents. 

. No. 3831-Summer dress and bonnet for toddlers is easy to make and 
cool to wear. Yoke may be bound or edged with lace or eyelet. Collar 
and sleeves may be added for later on. Bonnet opens out for ironing 
Sizes 6 months, 1, 2 and 3 years. Size 1 dress and bonnet require 1/4 
yards 35 or 39-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No.. 3878 (illustrated page 53)-Round-the-house comfort in a half, 
size dress with its underarm bias gusset, gored skirt and roll collar on a 
lower neckline. Buttons may extend to the hem or just below the waist¬ 
line. CoUarless version with slash sleeve included. Sizes 124, 14 2 , lb-, 
181 204 221 and 241 years. Bust sizes 31, 33, 35, 37, 39, 41 and 43 
inches. Size 184 (37-inch bust) requires 3% yards 39-inch material; 
% yard contrast. Price 35 cents. 

Note price, to be included with order. Write name and address clearly. 

State size and number for each pattern ordered. 

Patterns may be ordered from The Country Guide Pattern Service, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, or direct from your local dealer. 
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NO MORE 

HARD WATER RASH 

Kf We have a M 

W diamond m 

ifei Water Softener Qbs 


A DIAMOND Water Softener 
removes the minerals that 
cause" "hard water rash!" 
Soft water cuts the work in 
laundering and dishwashing. 


Here are two or three about the the East Midlands, accidents were 
dairy. The first one comes from believed to be most frequent when 
Lincolnshire: If you do not throw salt the broad bean was in flower; and 
into the fire before you begin to churn, Yorkshire folk were sure that broad 
the butter will not come.” In Ireland, bean flowers contain the souls of the 
it was a practice to put a piece of departed. Onions are a little different: 
burning turf under the chum, “to “In buying onions, always choose a 
keep the good people’ (fairies) from shop with two doors, go in by one door 
abstracting the butter. In Wales, if and out by the other.” Of asparagus: 
the farmer wanted his dairy cattle to “To keep your luck with asparagus, 
thrive, he must give the Christmas always leave one stalk in the bed to 
bundle of mistletoe to the first cow blossom.” Peas, on the other hand, if 
that calved after New Year’s Day. mistakes are to be avoided, should be 
Finally, for those from Oxfordshire examined closely, for “if in shelling 
and Lancashire, who know what peas you find a pod containing nine 
groaning cheese is: “The maiden who peas, you must throw it over your 
takes a piece of groaning cheese, shoulder and wish-and your wish will 
places it in the foot of her left stock- come true.” It is, however, worth re- 
ing and throws it over her right shoul- membering that “a pod containing 
der, afterward retiring to bed back- only one pea is an auspicious circum- 
ward, without speaking, will see her stance.” Parsley is quite a different 
future husband in her dreams.” matter, because in London and Surrey 

TVTOT all of these superstitions re- * WaS . bebeved tbat P ar ^Y * 
1> late to livestock and general fT.” f^n there will be 
farm crops. Some relate to fruit. 3 ^ ^ famll Y before the year 

Far example: “Fruit trees will not S ™ J v means .. 1 * ‘u “ ^ 
bear crops unless a dead animal is J° gf ° W ?f k ° r gar ic “ Je garden, 
buried under their roots when thev the pe ° pl ? ° f Wales , were 

are planted.” In Surrey, where they ” ght ’ .£ W f lth . leek . or garIl ( f « n 
i ■ .., r ., .. him will be victorious m any fight, 

nave much experience with fruits, it , „• , „ T /. 6 ■ ’ 

was believed that “to eat an apple a “ d Wl suffer no wound It is just as 
without first rubbing it is to challenge Wel1 * reme ™ ber > too > tbat a P otato 
the Evil One.” An old Suffolk super- m a t / ous f r pocket “ an m ‘ 

stition said to test the sincerity of 

an avowed lover, “a maid should take With superstitions attaching to al- 
an apple pip and, naming the man, most anything about the farm, poultry 
put it into the fire. Should the pip and e 88 s were not exempt. To cure 
make a noise in bursting from the ^ be a S ue > hi Exeter, the good farmers 
heat, it is a proof of love. If it is con- used “ t0 visit at midnight the nearest 
sumed without a crack, the lover has crossroads five different times, and 
no real regard.” tbere bur Y a new-laid egg,” believing 

Superstition also held that the Devil tbat with the egg, they would bury the 
spits on the blackberry on October 11, a S ue - 

and anyone eating, after that date, a How many tried the cure for bald- 
blackberry so insulted, will suffer some ness is not known, but it was held 

grave misfortune. that if you “anoint the bald patches 

There was also a sure way for on your head with goose dung, the 
young ladies to get a good look -at a hair will grow again.'’ For epilepsy, it 
future husband. The trick was worked was necessary “to bury a black cock 
this way: “Stand in front of a look- alive on the spot where the sufferer 
ing glass with an apple, slice the fell, an d with it bury the parings of the 
apple into nine pieces, stick each patient’s nails and a lock of his hair.” 
piece on the point of a knife, and hold This may, perhaps, have worked only 
it over the left shoulder while looking in the northwest Highlands of Scot- 
into a mirror; the spectre of your hind where the belief was current, 

future husband will appear—to take It is also worth remembering that 

the apple.” if an even number of eggs are set 

In somewhat the same way, you can under a hen, the chickens will not 
find out whether you really love some- prosper. There is no evidence that this 
one you are thinking of marrying: “A superstition operates through an incu- 
bachelor’s button is plucked by the bator. 
doubtful lover and placed in a pocket 

of his garments. Should the plant C UPERSTITIOUS folk discovered 
grow, the searcher after knowledge ^ many ways of foretelling death 
will soon be looking for another sweet- and disaster in families. For example, 
heart.” if a strange swarm of bees settle on a 

Flowers, for the most part, were person s premises and are not claimed 
thought to be unlucky. For instance, b Y tbe ' r owner, there will be death 
flowers should not be brought inside witbin tbe Y ear ’ in the family on 
the house outside their season; and if wbose l and they have settled. At least 
flowers which normally bloom in sum- so sa ' d the good Suffolk folk of long 
mer, flower in the house during the a 8°‘ the other hand, Welsh farmers 
winter, the house will be unlucky, believed that a hive of bees given to 
So thought the Welsh. It was unlucky a P erson w >h bring good luck. Ap- 
to bring lilac into the house, or to P aren tly, these are very sensitive folk: 
plant a bed of lily-of-the-valley. In They must be told all the news of the 
Devon and Wiltshire, “if you pick t am ily, or something dreadful will 
marigolds or even look at them long, happen. For example, if a member of 
you will take to drink.” Finally, while tbe himily dies, and the bees in the 
it is difficult to believe ill of the shy bive haven’t been told, they will die 
violet, “To take less than a handful or §° awa Y- A bo, before moving bees, 
of violets into the house of a farmer tbe Y should be told by the owner, or 
will spell death to his broods of be wlb he stung by the angry insects, 
chickens and ducklings.” That one If you steal bees, they will not thrive, 
may apply only in Worcestershire. but w ' b P' ne away and die. In many 

places, where a funeral was to take 
TN the olden days, the law of chance, place, the bees were invited to the 
A and fear of the unknown, brooded funeral; they were written a letter in 
even over the vegetable garden. In the same terms as to relatives of the 


IF BABY 
IS CROSS 


HEALTHY BABIES are not cross. Your baby 
should not be cross. If he is, then something 
in his little system is “out of order." Probably 
Baby’s Own Tablets can promptly “put it 
right." One Quebec Mother had the experi¬ 
ence. She writes: “My little girl was irritable, 
feverish and sometimes sick at her stomach— 
what a relief it was, after giving her Baby’s 
Own Tablets, to see how much better she was." 

Sweet-tasting—no “sleepy" stuff—no dull¬ 
ing effect. Promptly effective in simple fevers, 
constipation, teething troubles, upset stom¬ 
ach and other minor ills. Never be without a 
full box of Baby’s Own Tablets. Sickness 
so often strikes in the night. Get a package 
today at your druggist. Money back if you 
are not satisfied. Only 30tf. 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
BRANDON (Dept. C) 


[SEEK?! 

it only takes you 
10 seconds once a week 

with GILLETT’S LYE! 


Contents gone! Odor gone! Your 
outhouse fresh, clean-smelling, sani¬ 
tary. That’s what happens when 
you sprinkle in half a cup of Gil- 
lett’s Lye. Do it once a week — it 
only takes you 10 seconds, costs less 
than a nickel! Gillett’s Lve also 
clears clogged drains, cuts through 
dirt, and eases all cleaning jobs in 
the home and on the farm. 

Save time, trouble, expense — gee 
Gillctt’s Lye. 

Gillett’s makes 
soap for less 
than 1<t a bar! 

Available in 
regular and f 

new, money- L.a 

saving 5 lb. tins, j \J 1 1* 
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family, and the letter was pinned to 
the hive. In Devon, 150 years ago, 
whenever a funeral was held, any 
beehives belonging to the deceased 
were turned round at the moment the 
corpse was carried out of the house. 

As late as January, 1941, our 
authors report that a reader wrote 
to a Sussex magazine: “In a family 
who kept bees, there was one lady 
who, while not actively looking after 
them, not infrequently visited them. 
A short while ago, she died. The bees 
were hastily told of the death by the 
gardener. None of the bees were seen 


outside of the hive for several days. 
This is authentic.” 

The origin of these superstitions 
attaching to bees is suggested by 
the authors of this book as follows: 
"In ancient days, in Britain, bees were 
known as Birds of God, and were sup¬ 
posed to be in communion with the 
Holy Spirit. They were then deemed 
friends and protectors of the house.” 

A last warning: “If you riddle chaff 
in a barn at midnight on St. Mark’s 
Eve (April 24), and see a coffin pass 
the door, you will die before the year 
is out.” • 


Big Family 

Continued from page 12 

travelled 200 miles. This boy. Tommy, 
in absentee Became something of an 
Adventurer to the others. When Uncle 
George came back from the railway 
station with Tommy, the children were 
primed to ask a hundred questions 
and hero-worship Tommy for the 
audacity of his runaway escapade. 
Uncle George had sensed this and 
prepared for it. He and Tommy came 
strolling onto the home farm, con¬ 
tentedly sucking on candy lollipops. 
Before the assembled children could 
even say hello and start asking ques¬ 
tions, the minister took a huge paper 
bag from under his arm and made a 
vigorous sweep with it through the 
air. Paper-wrapped lollipops scattered 
widely as my uncle yelled: 

“Scrrrrrramble! ” 

In the excitement of this unexpected 
treat, Tommy’s arrival was forgotten 
and Tommy himself was running here 
and there, searching for his share of 
the candy. 


dren to the impressive mansion 
scenically located on the banks of 
the Bow River. 

On the streets of Calgary Uncle 
George happened to meet one of his 
curling friends, a prominent business¬ 
man who asked how an impoverished 
minister could afford to buy such a 
large dwelling. Reverend Wood re¬ 
vealed that he’d paid $200 as a down 
payment—that sum being the total of 
his cash resources right then! The price 
of the 20 -room mansion ran into many 
thousands of dollars, so the business¬ 
man pointedly asked: 

“And how will you finance the 
balance?” 

My uncle smiled and said: “Och, 
we’ll finance it wi’ Faith!” 

The businessman shook his head in 
perplexity over this strange way of 
dealing in valuable real estate. But 
he was so impressed with the worthi¬ 
ness of the cause that he called an 
emergency meeting of his lodge 
brothers. Many of them were the busi¬ 
ness leaders of Calgary; they formed 
a Board of Trustees and raised the 



The “Big Family” now lives in this fine home in Calgary. 


D ESPITE the busy life at the Home, total purchase price asked for the 
Uncle George found time for many mansion. The Big Family had found 
community activities. I remember the a permanent Home, 
moving sermon he composed and read On Uncle George’s death-bed 20 
to the family, the time he persuaded years ago, he begged that the Home 
a good minister to stay on at Olds be carried on. His wife pledged her 
instead of answering a distant “call.” willingness to do so, while other 
Uncle George was also an ardent friends gave him the assurance that 
curler, a valued player on an aggrega- the good work would not end. Both 
tion of clergymen known as The Sky Uncle and Aunt are now dead. A 
Pilots. One time these four clerics shrewd but sentimental Scot became 
walked merrily along the main busi- business manager of the institution, 
ness section of Calgary, each carry- with a capable matron and good 
ing a quart bottle of whiskey in hand— assistants and a three-roomed school 
their rink’s prize for a bonspiel event! established on the grounds. The kindly 
It was during one of his visits to citizens of Calgary, plus generous do- 
Calgary that Uncle George saw an nations from well-wishers all over the 
empty mansion on the outskirts of province of Alberta; support the finan- 
that thriving foothill city. He decided cial needs of Uncle George’s Big 
at once that it was the ideal perman- Family. Today, 100 happy children 
ent home for his Big Family. So he shout and play and enjoy family life 
ended his health-breaking farm ven- in the Home that was founded on 
ture at Olds and moved the 90 chil- Faith. 



KLINGTITE* 


The belt used by farmers everywhere for its 
low-cost, dependable, long service. Its peb¬ 
bled surface grips the pulleys—transmits all 
the power, all the time. 

Klingtite is especially designed for every 
type of heavy farm duty. It is an all-year- 
round, extremely flexible belt, subject to 
minimum shrinkage and stretch in outdoor 
use regardless of wet, dry, hot or cold weather. 
Every belt is mildew inhibited with Good¬ 
year’s exclusive process. 

Available in endless construction in various 
lengths ... widths 6", 7" and 8", 4 or 5 ply. 
Klingtite Belting also supplied cut from the 
roll for other belt drives. 


Goodyear farm belting 
Is available at your local dealer 
Consult him for 
all your belting needs 


T.M: THE GOODYEAR TIRE ft RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITED 


Always make sure your mail is properly 
addressed , and that you have signed 
your name and address to your letter or 
subscription order. An omission will 
cause delay in filling your order. 
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Poultry 

Products 

Preferred 


what's 

AHEAP 
FOR YOU 


Poultry processing 
in B.C. is becom¬ 
ing increasingly - 
specialized 

by C. V. FAULKNOR 


1950 the Turkey Im- The turkeys are killed with an electric knife. 

provement and Poultry 

Co-op. Associations joined hands in a poultry associations, and the instal- 
co-operative agreement to prepare and lation of Johnson automatic equipment 
market the Island’s steadily mounting at Duncan drat increased plant capac- 
poultry production. ity from 800 chickens or 300 turkeys 

Focal point of their drive is the to 2,500 chickens or 1,000 turkeys per 
latter’s poultry processing plant at ^ay. 

Duncan, 40 miles north of Victoria. No longer will friend housewife face 
Revitalized in the past two years with a major operation preparing that 
modern, hydraulically adjusted, me- chicken or turkey dinner. In transpar- 
chanically controlled equipment, the ent cry-o-vAe bags, cut-up, ready-to- 
plant can now handle any bird from cook friers or plump, prepared roast- 
one to 50 pounds. Under the trade ing birds will lure her to the poultry 
name “Island Pride” it is specializing counter. 

in attractively cartoned, pre-carved, “We’re now able' to process, evis- 
ready-to-cook poultry forms aimed at cerate, and freeze all lines of poultry 
luring your meat dollar away from products, packaged to serve one or 
that fancy roast. a dozen,” Gilmore said. 

“We hope to make poultry an every- Best news of all is the assurance 
day meat,^ said plant manager Ed these products have been prepared 
Gilmore, it s been in that special under extra-sanitary conditions. Evis¬ 
cerating plant permits are not easily 
come by; to date only two have been 
issued in B.C. Adequate sewer and 
water connections, concrete floors, and 
government-tested graders are prime 
requirements facing a prospective 
licensee. 

At Duncan, a mobile, t gas-fired 
steam jenny, delivering a 100-pound 
pressure head of steam, sterilizes both 
plant and equipment following each 
operation. To guard against the spread 
of poultry diseases, all bird crates are 
steam-cleaned before being returned 
to the various farms. 

“There’s been no Newcastle disease 
on the Island so far,” I was told. 
“Farmers feel our precautions and 
those of the feed companies have gone 
a long way toward keeping it out.” 

Crates of poultry enter the Duncan 
plant via a roller conveyor. Birds are 
removed, hung by the feet from hooks 
that travel on an overhead electric 
conveyor, then killed before starting 
through the processing line. The con¬ 
veyor carries them, free of barking 
and bruising throughout the whole 
operation. In the case of turkeys, kill¬ 
ing is done by an electric knife thrust 
into the jugular vein, killing and bleed¬ 
ing in one quick operation. 

From the sidelines I followed a big 
tom turkey through the whole process. 
One minute he was peeking out of 
his crate to see what all the noise was 
about—the next he was just another 
carcass on the line, waiting for half 
a dozen weird machines to divest him 
of his raiment. 

Moving along at a regulated pace, 
the line took him from the knife to 
an automatic, gas-operated, hydro¬ 
spray scalding chamber for washing 
and scalding, then did a U-turn, and 
passed through a wing-stripper that 


WHEN YOUR 
FARMING* DAYS 
ARE OVER ? 


YOUR FUTURE CAN BE SECURE! 

Have you considered making money 
work lor you to provide for your de¬ 
clining years? It can . . . and does . . . 
lor thousands of Canadians. It can 
for YOU! 


HOW? By investing in the security of 
Canada's industrial future through 
Grouped Income Shares Limited. This 
Canadian mutual investment fund pro¬ 
fessionally supervises, as a unit, the 
combined investments of its share¬ 
holders and provides diversified invest¬ 
ment usually only possible for wealthy 
investors. 


Marketing problems created by this 
rise brought the merger of the two 


YOU CAN TOO! Canadian industry, as 
a whole, has developed soundly and 
rapidly and has earned handsome 
profits. The prospect ahead is for con¬ 
tinued sound and profitable develop¬ 
ment. For as little as $100, or as much 
more as you wish, you can share in 
the profits of some of Canada's largest 
and most thriving industries, such as: 
Massey-Harris, Ford, Imperial Oil, Simp¬ 
son's, C.P.R. 


Can get all the 
information regarding 

GROUPED INCOME 
SHARES 

FROM 

STEVENS KILG0UR LTD. 

320 Toronto General Trusts Building 
WINNIPEG — MANITOBA 


INVESTIGATE . . . BEFORE YOU 
INVEST! Without any obligation. 
Grouped Income Shares Limited will 
gladly mail you full information free of 
charge. Find out NOW, how you can 
profitably invest in Canada's filture ... 
and your own! 


H. J. BIRD & COMPANY LTD_Vancouver, B.C. 

carlile & McCarthy ltd. 

_Calgary, Alta., and Edmonton, Alta. 

J. B. CRANE & COMPANY, LIMITED 

_Vancouver, B.C. 

HAGAR INVESTMENTS LTD..Victoria, B.C. 

L. W. HICKS & COMPANY, LIMITED 

_ Winnipeg, Man. 

LAMPMAN LAIDLAW SECURITIES Vancouver, B.C. 
McDERMID, MILLER & McDERMID LTD. 

_,. Vancouver. B.C. 

NORRIS SECURITIES LIMITED .Winnipeg, Man. 

OKANAGAN INVESTMENTS LIMITED 

.. Kelowna, B.C. 

READ BROTHERS & COMPANY, LTD. 

-1-Vancouver, B.C. 

THOMAS B. READ & COMPANY_Vancouver, B.C. 

RINGLAND &. MEREDITH LIMITED 

..... . Lethbridge, Alta. 

RALPH M. SMITH INVESTMENTS... Calgary, Alta. 

STEVENS & KILGOUR LTD_Winnipeg, Man. 

TOOLE PEET INVESTMENTS LIMITED 

- Calgary, Alta. 


booklet! Mail this 
coupon TODAY . . . 
to any of these in¬ 
vestment dealers. 


TOWN 


removed the long. quills on his wing 
tips. Next on the list was a trip through 
an eight-foot long adjustomatic rough¬ 
ing machine where 700 whirling 18- 
inch rubber flailers whacked off his 
body feathers with noisy abandon, yet 
left the flesh completely unmarked. 

Final mechanical disrober was the 
sideline finishing unit where an oper¬ 
ator pressed the bird against whirling 
cylinders studded with short rubber 
fingers that shaved off neck and wing 
feathers. Tiny pinfeathers were re¬ 
moved by women “pinners” before 
the conveyor carried our tom through 
a cold water shower spray that re¬ 
moved all loose feathers and dirt. 

After singeing, the bird was placed 
with others on a mobile chilling rack 
to be wheeled into the freezer and 
cooled to a 38-degree internal tem¬ 
perature before being graded and 
prepared for marketing. 

Most of the plant’s production is 
still sold with just wing and body 
feathers removed (New York dressed). 
Housewives are slow to adopt the new 
ready-to-cook forms, not realizing the 
lower per pound cost of undrawn birds 
is lost when entrails are removed. 

Eviscerating is done manually, using 
stainless steel equipment. Frying birds 
are cut up into handy poultry packs, 
while roasters are sold intact. Birds are 
placed in the synthetic resin (cry-o- 
vac) bags and dipped in 200-degree 
water; this shrinks the bag to one-third 
normal size, revealing the attractive 
bir d outline. 

Carloads of “Island Pride” poultry 
have been shipped to Montreal, 
Toronto, and eastern U.S.A. One 
30,000 pound carload of turkey meat 
was marketed in England. Plant waste 
is put in metal drums and sent to 
a Vancouver rendering company for 
soap manufacture. 

Like their contemporaries in other 
parts of Canada, Island poultrymen 
are counting on new marketing tech¬ 
niques to handle the ever-increasing 
production. Of the plant’s future, Ed 
Gilmore has this to say: 

“All I can see ahead is constant 
expansion.” 

»Peace Tower 

Continued from page 4 

history. One-third don’t come back 
after each parliament. These poor 
M.P.’s will be back home in the sum- 
merfallow or the office without know¬ 
ing what it was all about. 

Omar said it when he wrote so long 
ago: “But ever more came out by that 
same door wherein I went.” 

Next year will come a new parlia¬ 
ment. By that time, those of the forty- 
niners who do return will be older, 
more seasoned, and by right of 
seniority be entitled to something. 

“What did you do in parliament?” 
the hard-boiled dispenser of pap, 
patronage and perquisites will ask. 

“Well, I, ah, was, ah, in parlia¬ 
ment,” the forty-niner will falter. 

Thus they will be tried in the 
balance and found wanting. As sad¬ 
eyed sophomores they will be crowded 
aside by the eager, earnest, new fresh¬ 
men. There will be fewer of them, 
and more work to do, more chances, 
more everything. As for the forlorn 
forty-niners, they will be old without 
experience, tired without trying, they 
will be on their way back from a 
place they never got to. For they will 
be the hangovers from the Lost 
Parliament. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Survey of Grain Marketing 

An economist, well versed in the problems of selling the Canadian 
crop, has written an important survey of the marketing 
years from 1931 to 1951 


by M. W. MENZIES 


E VERYONE interested in the wel¬ 
fare of western agriculture should 
feel grateful that Dr. D. A. Mac- 
Gibbon has found the time,, after 
twenty years with the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, to write this stimulat¬ 
ing study of the grain trade. 

Dr. MacGibbon has spent a life¬ 
time in close association with the grain 
trade and wider fields of economics. 
He was Head of the Department of 
Political Economy at the University 
of Alberta for ten' years prior to his 
appointment as a Grain Commissioner. 
He has served on a number of Royal 
Commissions investigating the eco¬ 
nomic life of this nation. 

There is little doubt that his 
survey of the trade during the last 
twenty years will remain, along with 
his earlier book published in 1932, the 
standard work in its field. 

Beginning with the depression, Dr. 
MacGibbon traces the sequence of 
events which have influenced gov¬ 
ernment policy and the subsequent 
organization of the trade. The history 
of government intervention in wheat 
marketing following the downfall of 
contract pooling, the establishment of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the war¬ 
time control of the trade, the post¬ 
war policies dominated by the British 
and the International Wheat Agree¬ 
ments, and the peacetime continua¬ 
tion and extension of compulsory 
marketing, is clearly told. The book 
includes brief but interesting accounts 
of the recent history of the Pools, 
the United Grain Growers, the inde¬ 
pendent companies, and the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. 

Apart from Dr. MacGibbon’s pres¬ 
entation of factual material, general 
agreement with his conclusions must 
not be expected. So deeply run the 
memories of tragic experiences and 
conflicts of the past and so divergent 
are contemporary attitudes that any 
study of the grain trade is bound to 
be highly controversial. 

Dr. MacGibbon is no friend of com¬ 
pulsory marketing and in probing the 
weaknesses of the postwar wheat 
agreements he makes a strong case for 
his position. He argues that a free 
market, supplemented by a voluntary 
Wheat Board, would provide a neces¬ 
sary measure of security for farmers 
while enabling them to profit from 
rising prices. He also suggests that this 
system might in the future be replaced 
by a system of price insurance. 

As Dr. MacGibbon sees it, the prin¬ 
cipal problem facing western wheat 
growers is not the short-run problem 
of marketing but the long-run prob¬ 
lem of a more balanced agriculture. 
He thinks too much wheat is grown 
and that some land should be shifted 
to other agricultural uses. He also con¬ 
siders freely fluctuating prices suffi¬ 
cient to achieve this desired end. He 
blames the insecurity of the market 
on the overproduction of wheat 
which, he believes, was caused by the 
overoptimistic belief that western 
wheat would always find a market at 
reasonable prices, and by the policies 
of economic nationalism in Europe 
after the First World War. 


It is true, of course, that the wheat 
problem far transcends the choice of 
marketing method. A more balanced 
agriculture in western Canada is 
highly desirable. It is also true that 
the price mechanism is an indispen¬ 
sable means to achieve this purpose. 
(That is to say, if less wheat is desired, 
prices must fall; if more is desired, 
prices must rise.) But is the price 
mechanism by itself sufficient? Be¬ 
cause of the peculiar problems of agri¬ 
culture, most economists do not think 
it is. Advocates of a negative price 
policy must hold that low prices will 
cause farmers to reduce production. 
In specialized agriculture this will not 
necessarily occur. In certain circum¬ 
stances production might be increased. 
Furthermore, variations in yield might 
counteract the intentions of the pro¬ 
ducers. Most economists today believe 
that the great uncertainty in agricul¬ 
ture requires ^ price policy positively 
designed to help farmers to decide 
intelligently what and how much to 
produce. Furthermore, they believe 
that a positive price policy must be 
supplemented by direct measures to 
assist the farmer to make the desired 
shifts in his production patterns. 

T HE causes of “overproduction” 
are far more fundamental than 
those given by Dr. MacGibbon. Books 
have been written on this subject, but 
basically the underlying cause relates 
to the fact that the imperfect com¬ 
petition which characterizes the in¬ 
dustrial sector of the national and 
international economy results in the 
increases in productivity in industry 
being distributed in the form of higher 
incomes, while the competitive posi¬ 
tion of agriculture causes its gains in 
productivity to be distributed in the 
form of lower prices. Thus the terms 
of trade tend to be continuously 
against the farmer. There are other 
basic factors affecting the farmers’ 
terms of trade and the instability of 
farm prices, but this is all that can 
be said here of the need for a positive 
and comprehensive policy for western 
agriculture. 

Dr. MacGibbon states his case 
against the I.W.A. and for the vol¬ 
untary Wheat Board clearly and well. 
He demonstrates beyond dispute the 
value of a flexible marketing policy 
and his bias in favor of freedom will 
find an echo in many hearts. However, 
even influential trade journals recog¬ 
nize two powerful arguments favoring 
the continuation of the I.W.A. Be¬ 
cause of (1) the dollar problem with 
its consequent threat of European 
protective policies and (2) American 
determination and ability (for reasons 
of domestic and foreign policy) to 
subsidize heavily its wheat exports, 
Canadian markets are in constant 
danger of being seriously undermined 
and even destroyed. With all its faults 
the I.W.A. at least assures the western 
wheat grower of a volume market. 

The Canadian Grain Trade, 1931- 
1951— by Dr. D. A. MacGibbon; The 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto; 
227 pages; $3.50. 



PERMAX BUILDING PAPER 
OUTPERFORMS THEM ALL 


Building paper costs less than a cent a foot. But Man! 
What a difference quality makes! 

Examine a roll of Permax. Feel its strength and tough¬ 
ness. Here is a building paper that will resist tearing and 
puncture . . . that saves time and cuts waste because it 
is wind and dust resistant. Permax is coated on both sides 
with high-grade asphalt. This double protection makes it 
asbolutely waterproof and gives it astonishing durability 
when exposed to the weather. 

Permax standard weight is without equal as a low-cost 
sheathing for exterior walls. Water and wind resistant, 
it prevents rain or snow from being driven under the 
sidewall. Double weight Permax is the ideal stucco base. 

On the farm there are scores of uses for Permax, both 
for permanent building and temporary storage. Why not 
enjoy the extra protection this better building material 
offers—it costs no more! 
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barricade against extreme price , , umL ulc w 

fluctuations, the Canadian Wheat dema ", d has ever been success 
Board being the inner one; and obtain eva 6 ’ 

added feeling of security therefrom. \VTHETHER Canada should ( 
Other beliefs are sometimes put ” into a renewed Internat 
forward in support of an International Wheat Agreement also involves 
Wheat Agreement. One of these is sideration of the world wheat s 
that the agreement is responsible for tion. India has been partitioned, 
evening out wheat prices during a now finds it preferable to pure 
crop year, as a result of which pro- large quantities of wheat from c 
ducers receive a uniform price for all tries other than Pakistan, which 
marketings of wheat, by grade. The the granary of United India be 
truth is, of course, that the payment partition. Russia has not been a h 
of a uniform price is purely a Cana- of much importance in the ij 
dian Wheat Board function, and could national wheat market for quite a 
operate regardless of the price level, time, although, having expressed 
and did operate before there was any terest in the agreement before 1 
International Wheat Agreement. she withdrew when a quota of 75 

Another argument is that selling lion bushels could not be allottei 
wheat at moderate prices to importing her. Australia has been unable 
countries, who face difficult conditions Y ear to AH her 88-million-bushel qr 
following World War II, is an effective owing to a serious decline in w' 
weapon against Communism. Such an production. High wool prices are 
argument might be applicable in the altogether responsible for this dec 
United States, where the national The South Australian Wheat Grov 
treasury bears the loss, if any; but loses Federation recently opposed its 
its force in Canada, where the weapon newal on the ground that it is 
is forged at the expense of the wheat another form of “concessional” i 
producer. ^ The Australian Wheat Growers’ ] 

Furthermore, the bulk of Canada’s eration favor orderly marketing 
export wheat normally goes to ten or stabilization, however; but they v 
12 countries only. For the year 1950- a 33-cent (3 shilling) increase in 
51, of 185 million bushels of wheat maximum price, 
exported from Canada, 95 per cent Argentina has recently purchc 
was purchased by 12 countries. Of wheat in Canada, and has had on' 
these, only three—Italy, Japan and comparatively small quantity of wl 
India—provide any evidence of Com- to export during the past two ye 
munist activity. Their combined pur- The fact is that the bulk of the wi 
chases amounted to 35.3 million wheat supply now must come fi 


JEOFFROY, the famous name in Chisel Plows, presents this 
new Trip — designed especially for rocky areas. 
SAFETY - STRENGTH - ECONOMY - FLEXIBILITY 
"Engineered to cushion shock at the vital points" 

FRAME OF CLAMP CAN BE ATTACHED PERMANENTLY TO 
PLOW FRAME. SHANK CAN BE DETACHED BY REMOVING 
ONLY ONE BOLT. JEOFFROY DOES IT AGAIN. 

JEOFFROY DEALER 


NANCE COMPANY, LTD. INNIS J. HAUG 

BED DEER, ALBERTA REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 

WESTERN AGRICULTURE & SUPPLY CO., LTD. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 

LETHBRIDGE MACHINERY CO. 

LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA 


LUKE’S 


FIRST—For your industrial 
machinery requirements. 

LUKE’S ELECTRIC MOTORS 
& MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

318 NOTRE DAME AVE. WINNIP 


order to provide 35 million bushels to 
three other countries where there is 
some Communist activity, would seem 
questionable, to say the least. 

There are those who contend that 
once wheat prices under the agree¬ 
ment fall below the maximum, the de¬ 
cline will be rapid because of the 
desire of exporting countries to main¬ 
tain traditional markets and, if pos¬ 
sible, to secure new ones. This argu¬ 
ment appears to disregard the fact 
that it would be disastrous for the 
Canadian Wheat Board and, presum¬ 
ably for the Australian Wheat Board, 
to say nothing of the price support 
administration in the United States, to 
engage in a downhill price race. It 
would also seem to disregard the tra- 
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of prices, upon which these agree¬ 
ments have been founded, have been 
wrong. 

Canadian wheat growers have at 
stake in a new agreement, not only the 
►232 million bushels annually now 
pledged under the agreement, but an 
additional 70 million bushels per year 
for off-farm use in Canada, which, so 
far, the federal government has in¬ 
sisted must be sold at agreement 
prices. The total would probably run 
To 1.2 billion bushels for a four-year 
period; and a ten-cent variation in the 
price of this wheat would mean a loss 
or gain of about $120 million to prairie 
wheat producers. 

All farm organizations want a con¬ 
tinuation of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. It remains to be seen whether 
Canadian farmers and their organiza¬ 
tions want a renewal of the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement badly 
enough to agree for the third time to 
(terms which Britain, as the leading 
bargainer for the importing countries, 
is likely to approve. 

In view of all of the considerations 
involved, it is not surprising that the 
recent London conference was unsuc¬ 
cessful in reaching an agreement. No 
International Wheat Agreement would 
k be workable without the United King¬ 
dom. This is generally admitted. The 
present U.K. government, however, 
has recently reduced food subsidies; 
and held off, for three months, a settle¬ 
ment of the annual February price 
review of domestic farm products. To 
satisfy members of the National 
Farmers’ Union meant increased food 
costs for a government which has been 
critical of previous practice, and is 
operating with a small majority in 
parliament. To give way easily on 
imported wheat prices might be politi¬ 
cally harmful. The United States, on 
the other hand, is facing a presidential 
. election, together with a growing feel¬ 
ing that the U.S. farm price support 
program needs revision. Politically, 
therefore, the United States was likely 
to ask for a much higher price than 
the present maximum, and this the 
United Kingdom was almost certain 
pto regard as entirely unacceptable. 

•. TT has not been the purpose of this 
-l article either to favor or to oppose a 
renewal of the International Wheat 
Agreement. Its purpose is to arouse 
■ readers of The Country Guide to a 
careful study of its advantages and 
disadvantages. Whatever your views 
» may be on the subject, it would be well 
to make them known in some way 
through your wheat marketing organi- 
i zation, your provincial Federation of 
I Agriculture, or your Farmers’ Union, 
I as the case may be. When considering 
the question it would be well also to 
remember that the last 2% years have 
provided no satisfactory testing period 
for the idea of international trade 
agreements. The shoe has been on one. 
foot the whole time. Moreover, special 
care must be observed when, as in this 
instance, it is necessary to balance 
advantages in principle, and benefits of 
a general nature, against specific dis¬ 
satisfactions. Nevertheless, it is the 
wheat producers who must form the 
final judgments, because it is they who 
will win or lose from a renewal of the 
International Wheat Agreement; and 
it is most unlikely that any Canadian 
government would enter another 
agreement on terms to which any large 
proportion of the producers were 



Mr. FARMER... Do Your Tires Resemble 

This Worn Out Tire? 

IF SO, YOU ARE PAYING THE PRICE OF NEW TIRES 
WITHOUT KNOWING IT, THROUGH LOSS OF TRAC¬ 
TION, TIME AND FUEL. 

WITH NEW TIRES FOR TRACTION YOU CAN GET 
YOUR JOBS DONE IN TIME! 

Up to 70% DISCOUNT 

at PENNERS’ 

ON NEW FIRST GRADE POPULAR MAKE TIRES. 

BE SURE TO CHECK AND COMPARE THESE PRICES. 

From East to West: 

Farmers are talking about the sensational tractor tire deals offered by 
PENNERS'. New first grade tractor, truck and passenger car tires still 
available at these new low prices. All popular sizes in stock. 



IMPORTANT 

All sizes marked with an 
asterisk * are Firestone 
Champion Traction Centre 
Tires. All those not marked 
with an asterisk are open 
centre tires with the latest 
tread designs, available 
in three leading brands. 
When ordering, state first 
and second choice of make 
preferred. 


All tires listed are new 
first grade and carry the 
standard lifetime guaran¬ 
tee against defective work¬ 
manship and material. 




Rear Tractor Tires Only 




Reg. 

Sale 

1 


Reg. 

Sale 



Reg. 

Sale 

Size Ply 

Price 

Price 

Size Ply 

Price 

Price 

Size 

Ply 

Price 

Price 

7x24* — 

2 

$ 36.55 

$10.95 

14x26 — 

6 

$163.40 

$123.95 

9x36* 

— 4 

$ 83.80 

$ 49.95 

8x24*— 

2 

$ 42.85 

$12.85 

10x28 — 

4 

$ 82.40 

$ 62.65 

10x36 

— 4 

$ 99.90 

$ 75.50 

8x24 — 

4 

$ 50.35 

$29.96 

11x28 — 

4 

$ 94.20 

$ 71.50 

11x36 

— 4 

$123.65 

$ 93.95 

9x24 — 

4 

$ 60.30 

$45.95 

13x28*— 

4 

$136.50 

$ 79.95 

11x36 

— 6 

$144.65 

$110,95 

10x24 — 

4 

$ 71.90 

$54.75 

13x28*— 

6 

$139.70 

$ 89.95 

12x36 

— 4 

$137.00 

$103.96 

11x24 — 

4 

$ 82.75 

$62.80 

14x28*— 

6 

$171.35 

$ 95.95 

12x36 

— 6 

$144.30 

$109.50 

12x24 — 

4 

$ 94.75 

$72.95 

15x28*— 

6 

$192.30 

$ 98.95 

13x36 

— 6 

$180.80 

$138.00 

13x24 — 

4 

$108.85 

$82.75 

12x30*— 

6 

$130.10 

$ 69.9,5 

10x38 

— 4 

$105.70 

$ 80.50 

13x24 — 

6 

$127.90 

$97 25 

13x30 — 

6 

$152.10 

$115.50 

10x38 

— 6 

$120.65 

$ 91.75 

14x24*— 

6 

$155.45 

$89.95 

14x30*— 

6 

$189.70 

$115.95 

11x38 

— 4 

$119.9 5 

$ 91.15 

15x24*— 

6 

$173.70 

$89.95 

9x32 — 

4 

$ 73.15 

$ 55.60 

11x38 

— 6 

$137.95 

$104.85 

1 1x26 — 

4 

$ 93.60 

$71.26 

14x32*— 

6 

$216.35 

$145.95 

12x38 

— 6 

$147.70 

$112.25 

12x26 — 

4 

$101.45 

$77.10 

15x32*— 

6 

$207.50 

$149.95 

11x40* 

>— 4 

$139.50 

$ 41.95 

13x26 — 

6 

$130.35 

$98.95 

14x34 — 

6 

$216.85 

$164.75 






REAR TRACTOR WHEELS ONLY*. Sets of 2 wide base rims, factory pressed disc wheels and 

demountable cast hubs for any popular made of tractor. _______ $99.00 


Perfect fit on axle guaranteed. Price per set.. 


Front Tractor and Implement Tires 


TRIPLE RIB TRACTOR 


Size Ply 

Reg. 

Price 

Sale 

Price 

5.00X16—4 

$20.10 

$10.95 

6.00x16—4 

$24.00 

$17.95 

7.50x20—4 

$40.75 

$22.95 

7.50x18—4 

$36.60 

$27.95 

IMPLEMENT GRIP 

4.00X18—4 $18.25 

$ 7.95 

7.50x24—4 

$63.95 

$48.95 


MULTIPLE RIB IMP. AND 
PULL TYPE COMBINE 



Reg. 

Sale 

Size Ply 

Price 

Price 

5.50x16—4 

$18.60 

$14.95 

6.00x16—4 

$21.40 

$14.95 

9.00x24—8 

$91.00 

$41.95 

7.50x36—6 

$93.25 

$49.95 

7.50x36—8 

$105.10 

$58.95 


New first grade tubes will 
be supplied at 35% 

Below Regular 
Retail Price 

for any tractor, truck or 
passenger car tire pur¬ 
chased. 


New Rayon Truck Tires 



Reg. 

Sale 

Size Ply 

Price 

Price 

6.00X16—6 

$43.65 

$33.25 

6.50x16—6 

$53.70 

$40.85 

7.50x16—8 

$83.10 

$63.15 

7.50x17—8 

$89.60 

$68.10 

FIRST 

LINE GRIP 



Reg. 

Sale 

Size Ply 

Price 

Price 

6.00x16—6 

$48.05 

$36.50 

6.5QX16—6 

$59.10 

$44.95 

7.50x16—8 

$91.35 

$69.50 

7.50x17—8 

$98.55 

$74.95 


FIRST LINE PLAIN 



Reg. 

Sale 

Size Ply 

Price 

Price 

7.00X20—8 

$ 83.90 

$63 50 

7.50x20—8 

$101.90 

$77.50 

7.00x20—10 

$ 96.50 

$73.50 

FIRST 

LINE GRIP 


Reg. 

Sale 

Size Ply 

Price 

Price 

7.00x20—10 

$106.20 

$ 80.75 

7.50X20—10 

$131.75 

$ 99.95 

8.25x20—10 

$154.90 

$117.75 

8.25X20—12 

$177.80 

$135.50 

9.00x20—10 

$197.85 

$149.90 


Reg. Sale 

Size Ply Price Price 

7.50x20—10 $119.80 $ 91 00 

8.25x20—10 $140.85 $101.60 

8.25x20—12 $161.60 $122.95 

1st GRADE, 2nd LINE PLAIN 

Reg. Sale 

Size Ply Price Price 

7.00X20—10 $ 74.50 $59.50 

7.50x20^-10 $ 92.50 $74.00 

8.25x20—10 $103.85 $83.00 


New Passenger Car Tires 


FIRST 

LINE PLAIN 1 

FIRST 

LINE GRIP 


1st GRADE, 

2nd LINE 

PLAIN 


Reg. 

Sale 


Reg. 

Sale 


Reg. 

Sale 

Size Ply 

Price 

Price 

Size Ply 

Price 

Price 

Size Ply 

Price 

Price . 

6.00X16—4 

$27.90 

$21.75 

6.00x16—4 

$29.30 

$22.95 

6.00X16—4 

$19.95 

$16 50 

6.70x16—4 

$32.70 

$25.50 

6.70x15—4 

$33.05 

$25.75 

6.70x15—4 

$24.95 

$20.75 

6.70X15—4 

$31.50 

$24.50 

7.10X15—4 

$37.40 

$29.00 

7.10x15—4 

$28.50 

$23.75 

7.10x15—4 

$35.60 

$27.75 

7.60X15—4 

$40.90 

$31.95 




7.60X15—4 

$38.95 

$30.50 








All Shipments Made C.O.D. and F.O.B. Winnipeg 
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Grasshopper Control 

What farmers should remember about the 
chemicals essential to economical control 

by JULIUS FRIESEN 

RN farmers generally vided the spraying is finished before 
scepted the necessity of the rain begins to fall. 
ious action against grass- Turbine-type sprayers produce 
e new control measures sprays having a considerable range of 
iccessfully used, it is droplet sizes; depending on an air 
ividual farmer whether blast plus a co-operating breeze, they 
are to continue taking carry their spray over a uniformly 
nnual toll of food ma- wide swath. Even in a stiff breeze, a 
ately needed by the proportion of their droplets strike the 
•s who find themselves ground. It would therefore appear that 
er outbreak area should (bis type of sprayer could be used in 
1 the season to watch a wider range of conditions’ than the 
sshoppers on roadsides, boom sprayer. These machines can 
:ant farmsteads, untilled handle wettable powder water suspen- 
and trap strips. Early sions without clogging. Fog generators 
n hoppers means early do n ot seem to deposit enough insecti- 
ontrol. cide on grasshopper food plants be- 

toxaphene and aldrin cause the fine drops are very buoyant 
l effective control, but and easily carried away. 
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GILSON 

Woihing Mochinei, fUfrigeroton, Frozen, 
Ranger, Furnacer, Oil Burners, etc. 

QUICFREZ 
Freezers and Refrigerators 
jj ROY & UNIVERSAL 

Refrigerators ond Heaters 
BROWN & L'ISLET 
9 Ranges and Heaters 

DOMO & WESTFALIA 
Cream Separators 
DE FEHR& BUEHLER 
Farm Wogons 
MONARCH Products 
DE FEHR 

Grain Crushers, Garden Tractors, Grain 
Elevators, Mixers, Pumps, Jacks, Meat Choppen, 
Sewing Machines, etc. 

S#o our local dtalar or got full particular! from 


Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 


HAIR COMPLETELY 
RESTORED 

Money Back Guarantee 
Thalia Hair _ Restorer Formula 
TH10 is a scientifically prepared 
herbal product that stimulates 
and revives inactive hair cells. 
It has proven successful in restoring 
healthy, normal, hair regardless of 
condition or time of baldness. 
Because thousands of people in 
every part of Canada have shown 
their _ praise and gratitude in 
unsolicited letters, we know that 
new hair can be grown for you, 
in one to eight months or we will 
REFUND YOUR MONEY IN 
FULL. Write today for free 
information to Thalia Herbal 
Products Ltd., Dept. 800, 
4371 West 10th Avenue, Vancouver 
8, B.C. TH-l o 


CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY 


You can often save money by 
replacing outdated inefficient 
machinery or by improving 
your home and buildings be¬ 
fore they are rundown. 

Your Royal Bank Manager is 
the man to see about FARM 
IMPROVEMENT LOANS 
which may be used to pur¬ 
chase implements, equipment, 
machinery; to improve farm 
homes and buildings; for 
electrification, etc. Up to 
$3,000.00 may be obtained 
for periods of one, two or 
more years. Rate is only 5% 
simple interest. 


Prairie Canada is subject to chronic grasshopperitis. The new chemicals are 
effective, but they must be understood. 

are more efficient as stomach poisons Where dusters are used, a canvas 
than as contact poisons. Consequently, apron dragged behind the outlets of 
they should be sprayed or dusted on the dusters seems to conserve the 
plants on which the grasshoppers are deposit of dust. Dusts are very buoy¬ 
feeding. If applied to dry plants or ant, and even a slight breeze will 
merely to bare ground, they may not cause particles to drift widely. The 
produce good kills. air blast, on which the duster depends. 

Generally these poisons are supplied rebounds from the ground and carries 
as emulsion concentrates, though they a certain amount of poison dust with 
are also manufactured in dust formu- it. This is a disadvantage where 
lations and as “wettable” powders, stomach poisons are used, because 
The most suitable form is the emulsion the chemical varies directly with the 
concentrate, because boom sprayers amount of dust on the plants. For 
are not suitable for powders, and grasshopper control, the air blast 
dusts require about twice as much should be kept down to no more than 
insecticide per acre. Where gear is necessary to keep the dust air going 
pumps are fitted on sprayers, wettable through the passages of the machine, 
powders should not be used. The The new hydro-carbon compounds 
abrasive qualities of the powder cause such as chlordane, toxaphene and 
rapid wear on such pumps, and dia- aldrin may be used with relative free- 
phragms are more suitable for this dom. They are not violently poisonous 
type of insecticide. to humans or animals; nevertheless. 

Low-pressure sprayers may be ad- the residues, when eaten with forage 
justed to release their sprays at short plants, will accumulate in the fat of 
distances above the tops of the plants, the animal, or be secreted in its milk, 
thus cutting down losses from wind Due to the, uncertainty of the effect on 
drifting. The fine misty spray produced human health, laws are strict against 
is easily lost where limited areas such sa ^ e of food products containing such 
as roadsides, are being sprayed. A wind insecticides. Under prairie conditions, 
of about ten miles per hour is usually there is little danger because sprays 
excessive, so quiet days should be an< ^ ^ us *- s are applied mostly to weeds, 
chosen for this work. The wind gener- y° un g crops or short roadside grass, 
ally dies down at sunset, and the air , tei two , or t ree weeks these grass- 
becomes cool and stable. Spraying at °PP er poisons wi ave evaporated, 

this time of day will prove more effi- tW * 

. . j 1 y ,t ,1 . or no danger to domestic am- 

went and less costly, because the rates mals . It should be kept in mind ^ 

of application may be reduced well the earlier the insec ti c ide is applied' 
below those necessary for ordinary the smaller will be the total area re¬ 
mid-day conditions. Light showers and quiring treatment, and the less danger 
rain have not been found to reduce there is to livestock and those depend- 
the effectiveness of the chemicals, pro- ing on them for food. 
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Use it year-round for killing insects and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds 
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Summer is full of things that are good. 
Wading the brook and tramping the wood; 
Climbing trees and pulling down cherries. 
Swinging a pail and picking blueberries, 
Smelling the hay and doing the chores— 
Packing a kit and cooking outdoors. 


H URRAH for June—the month of roses and strawberries and—best of all—the 
long awaited holidays! Summer picnics, camping trips, swimming in cool 
water and visits with friends, are some of the pleasures we all look forward to 
in June. There’s lots of work to be done on the farm, too. Each boy and girl 
pitches in to do his share, the work is finished up quickly so everyone can share 
in the fun. 

Did you know that you could find your directions by using your watch? To do 
this, turn the watch so that the hour hand points to the sun. Halfway between 
the hour hand and 12 o’clock is south. And of 
course when you are facing south, north is behind 
you, west on your right hand, east on your left. 



A Gift to Miss Jenny 

by Mary Grannan 

VERYONE in town was pleased 
about Miss Jenny’s gift. Katy 
was a very dear friend of Miss Jenny’s. 
Katy had marked Miss Jenny’s birth¬ 
day in red, on the calendar in the 
kitchen, and now that the day was 
drawing near, she was greatly puzzled 
at what to give the little lady who 
lived in the cottage at the end of 
Lilac Lane. 

“Mum,” the little girl said to her 
mother, a week before the red-letter 
day, “Mum, do you think that a grey 
kitten would be a nice thing to give 
Miss Jenny? She sang a song about a 
kitten the other day, and I thought 
maybe she was wishing she had a 
kitten.” 

Mrs. Kildare smiled down on her 
eager little daughter. “I think a kitten 
would be a very nice gift for Miss 
Jenny, if we were sure she wanted a 
kitten. But I think she’d have had one 
long before this, Katy, if she chose to 
have one. And there’s another thing 
about giving pets to people. Having a 
pet means a lot of extra work. A pet 
must be fed at the proper time, taken 
out for walks, and it must have a nice 
clean bed, too. I think that Miss 
Jenny would prefer to spend that 
time in her garden. Let’s try to think 
of something else.” 

Katy agreed with all that her 
mother had said, but sighed. She had 
thought the kitten would be company 
for the little white-haired lady down 
the street. She did seem so lonely. 
“Mum,” Katy then said, “why is Miss 
Jenny so lonely?” 

Mother answered by asking Katy a 
question. “Gan you keep a secret?” 

“Oh yes, Mum,” Katy answered, “I 
can keep them, and I love them.” 

“Then I’ll tell you why Miss Jenny 
is lonely. You know Judge Carlton, 
don’t you?” 

Katy frowned. “You mean that old 
man who lives in the big stone house 
by the park?” Mrs. Kildare said, “Yes.” 
“I know him a little bit, and I don’t 


want to know him a little bit more. 
Mum, one day when I was playing in 
the park, my ball went over the hedge 
and into his yard, and when I went 
to get it, he was angry, and told me 
to take my ball, but not to ever come 
back there again. What does he have 
to do with Miss Jenny being lonely?” 

“A great deal,” Mrs. Kildare said. 
“You see, many years ago, he and 
Miss Jenny were to have been married, 
but the night before the wedding, 
they quarreled, and they parted, and 
have never spoken to one another 
since that day.” 

“Oh Murm” said Katy. “It is very 
sad, isn’t it? Hfe is all alone in the big 
stone house, and Miss Jenny is alone 
in the little cottage.” 

Then Katy made up her mind. She 
knew now what she would give to 
Miss Jenny for her birthday. She 
would give Judge Carlton to her. Katy 
didn’t say anything to her mother 
about the idea, just in case that the 
judge would not see her. Katy went 
upstairs. She brushed her hair, 
washed her face and hands, and put 
on her very best dress. She was half 
frightened about what she was going 
to do, but she did want Miss Jenny 
to have a happy birthday. 

She climbed up the stone steps of 
the stone house, very slowly. She 
couldn’t reach the great brass knocker 
on the great brown door, but she 
tapped as loudly as she could. 

A man in a white coat answered her 
knock. He was friendly, anyway. He 
smiled down on her and said, “What 
can I do for you, Miss?” 

“I would like to see Judge Carlton, 
sir, if he is at home,” Katy answered. 

“And whom shall I say is calling, 
please?” asked Mr. White Coat. 

“Miss Katy Kildare,” said Katy. 

“Yes, Miss Kildare. Come in, and 
I shall see if he is available.” 

Katy followed the man into the 
great, dark hall, and sat down on the 
second step of the winding staircase. 
In a few minutes he was back and 
ushered Katy into the library. 

“Well,” Judge Carlton boomed. 




“and what can I do for you, Miss 
Katy Kildare? Have you lost your ball 
in my garden again?” 

“Oh no, sir,” Katy replied. “I have 
not bounced my ball near your hedge 
since that day. I didn’t come for any¬ 
thing for miyself. It’s for Miss Jenny. 
You see, tomorrow is her birthday, 
and I wantto give her something that 
she would like to have, and I think 
that that something is you. Of course, 
if you do not like her anymore, I 
will not tell a single one. But I don’t 
see how anyone could help loving 
Miss Jenny.” 

The old man nodded slowly. “I 
don’t see how anyone could help lov¬ 
ing Miss Jenny, either, Katy Kildare. 
Yes, I’ll be her birthday present, but 
I do hope you don’t intend to wrap me 
up in tissue paper and ribbon.” 

Katy laughed merrily, and prom¬ 
ised that she would take him to Miss 
Jenny, just as he was. 

“Then call for me tomorrow morn¬ 
ing at ten o’clock,” said the judge. At 
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exactly ten minutes after ten, Katy 
Kildare rang the bell on the door of 
the little cottage in Lilac Lane. 

“Who is it?” called a voice from 
within. 

“It’s Katy Kildare, Miss Jenny. I 
have a birthday present for you.” 

The door opened, and there stood 
the pretty Miss Jenny. Her blue eyes 
opened wide in surprise. “Jim,” she 
gasped. 

“He’s my birthday present to you. 
Miss Jenny,” said Katy. “I hope you 
like it.” 

“I love it,” said Miss Jenny. “I’ve 
always loved it. Please come in, Jim.” 

Katy laughed. “I guess I might as 
well go home. Happy birthday, Miss 
Jenny.” 

A week later, Katy Kildare was 
flower girl at a Wedding. As she 
walked up the aisle of the church, 
she thought, “I’m so glad I didn’t give 
her the kitten. She’s marrying the 
birthday present I did give her.” 


Sketch Pad Out-o^-Doois 

I\o. 5 of series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


O NE week-end in October, my 
nephew and I were out on a 
leisurely stroll around the country, in 
hope of finding something to sketch. 
As the district roundabout was, by 
popular report, swarming with jack- 
rabbits, we carried a venerable 12- 
gauge pumpgun. 

It was a hot day, with an unpleas¬ 
antly strong wind blowing. After walk¬ 
ing an hour or two and seeing no- 
game, we stopped to rest in the shelter 
of a thicket at the field edge. Beyond 
was a small dry slough overgrown 
with tall grass, willows and scrubby 
trees, the latter affording an excellent 
windbreak. From habit, as we sat 
down I took out my sketchbook and 
glancing across at my nephew was 
struck with the thought that his pose 
was a good one for a portrait. 

He was carrying the gun. I com¬ 
manded him to grasp it firmly and 
not to move a muscle, until I had 
finished a sketch. The result you see 
here—a sketch, not perhaps photo¬ 
graphically accurate in all details but 
with the essential action, on which to 


base a portrait. It so happens that the 
proposed portrait never has material¬ 
ized. But I still have the sketch, and 
some day, perhaps, it will serve as a 
basis for a picture. 

In the making of a quick figure 
sketch like this, it is necessary to 
remember one rule: Begin with the 
head. Always! The small sketches in 
the margin indicate a general pro¬ 
cedure, but do remember to begin 
with the head. Once that is roughly 
blocked in in its approximate shape, 
you can drop lines approximating the 
main figure outline, depicting the 
pose. When you have those main 
action lines down, and approximately 
correct, you can then elaborate as 
much as you wish. 

Do not be too long about making 
that first sketch. Any model, unless 
accustomed by periods of long train¬ 
ing, will grow tired and slowly slump 
out of the original pose — and any 
attempt by you to alter your drawing 
will then lead to trouble. So try to get 
it down correctly, just as quickly as 
you can. 
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That Meat Surplus 

Anyone who realizes the extent to which foot- 
and-mouth disease has disorganized the meat in¬ 
dustry of Canada will applaud the deal announced 
on May 9 by the federal minister of agriculture, 
whereby New Zealand meat, instead of going to 
Britain will go to the United States, and Canadian 
meat will replace it in the United Kingdom. All 
three countries will benefit. New Zealand will get a 
higher price for its product; Great Britain will get 
more imported meat; and Canada will find some 
outlet for the surpluses beginning to accumulate 
because of the American embargo against Canadian 
livestock and dressed meat. 

It has been estimated that the arrangement may 
cost the Canadian treasury ten million dollars. That 
is enough to condemn it in the eyes of some people 
who jib at any benefit of government extended to 
agriculture. Those who know the part which the 
beef industry has played until recently in the export 
picture, and the importance of exports generally to 
the well-being of this country, know that the antici¬ 
pated loss is an insignificant price to pay for arrest¬ 
ing a critical but temporary threat to a business 
which affects so many producers. 

One of our esteemed Toronto contemporaries, 
reflecting on the current low rate of meat consump¬ 
tion in Canada, strongly recommends a policy of 
do-nothing, in the hope that meat prices will be 
wrecked and domestic consumers will increase buy¬ 
ing to the point where the whole product will be 
eaten at home. Gerald F. Habing, president of the 
Manitoba Federation of Agriculture, has provided 
the answer to this shortsighted Machiavellianism. 
Meat producers have already suffered a big price 
decrease, but the consumer is not getting a propor¬ 
tionate decrease in retail prices. It can be argued 
that if the producers’ present loss could be trans¬ 
lated into consumers’ gain, home consumption, plus 
Mr. Gardiner’s involved export deal, would keep 
the problem down to manageable proportions. 
Unfortunately, the* domestic conditions for half of 
this equation do not prevail. Unless some further 
export outlet is found, storage will become a mount¬ 
ing difficulty. 

The most hopeful reflection we can make is that 
progress in stamping out foot-and-mouth is quite 
promising. The later outbreaks outside the quaran¬ 
tine area were only to be expected in view of the 
dilatory handling of the scourge on its first appear¬ 
ance. As we write, department veterinarians seem 
to be keeping the disease under control, and The 
Guide expresses confidence that the all-clear can 
soon be sounded. 


Combating Communism 

The difference in the methods by which Com¬ 
munist activities are controlled in the United States 
and Canada was illustrated by two events last 
month. Six members of the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra discovered that their contracts would not 
be renewed for the coming year. No fault was 
found with their performance as musicians. The 
orchestra, however, had two playing engagements 
in the United States, and the American immigra¬ 
tion officials would not grant entry to these six 
players. The orchestra authorities contended that 
they could employ only such musicians as were 
available to them at all their performances. Some 
of these men avow that not only have they never 
had Communist sympathies, but that they have 
never associated with Communist organizations or 
individuals. The American law does not make it 
obligatory on the department of immigration to 
name their offense or their accusers. Hence we now 
know that Canadians may lose their employment 
in Canada because of charges made in another 


country, which may be quite without foundation, 
and that the accused may be left completely de¬ 
fenceless. As Peter McLintock said over the CBC, 
“Next week it could be me. Or it could be you.” 

In the same month the Ottawa government sub¬ 
mitted to parliament a completely revised law of 
treason. Under its provisions many subversive and 
disloyal acts which could formerly go unpunished, 
may now be checked. It provides heavy penalties 
for acts which have become routine Communist 
tactics. Trials will take place in the ordinary courts 
of the land in which all the rights of the accused 
will be protected. The evidence of witnesses like 
Louis Budenz and Whittaker Chambers, which has 
done so much to whip up popular hysteria in the 
United States, will be sifted out from the plain, 
unvarnished truth. 

The Guide believes Canadian determination to 
resist Communism to be no less than that which 
prevails in the great republic to the south. Even 
though the new Canadian law of treason as first 
presented to parliament may have some defects, as 
alleged by opposition speakers, we believe that the 
quieter Canadian approach to the problem will be 
as efficacious as that in practice across the fine. 
Of this we are certain, far fewer injustices will be 
perpetrated than in the hue-and-cry which keeps 
the American people a-jump. 

Shifting Trade Winds 

There are many signs which give rise to growing 
uneasiness with respect to tariffs and external trade. 
The Americans, who are beginning to weary of 
foreign aid, have persistently preached to the 
dollar-hungry countries that they should increase 
their exports in order to pay their way. When the 
foreigners seek to enter the American market with 
their increased surplus products, trade restrictions 
are put into effect to prevent it. In theory the 
American administration takes the lead in promot¬ 
ing the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, 
and the helpful subsidiary agreements that flow 
from it. In practice, the American Congress seeks 
to undo this fine work by trade restrictions. A case 
in point is the rider attached to the American 
Defence Production Act last year by which cheese 
imports from Canada were severely limited. 

This country is not without its trade restrictionists 
either. As soon as the chilly winds of competition 
begin to blow, special pleaders for the industries 
concerned arise in the House and demand further 
protection. Hon. Douglas Abbott’s forthright speech 
in early May was both a declaration and a warning: 
a declaration that his government had no faith in 
protectionist nostrums; a warning to other coun¬ 
tries that their use of restrictionist weapons would 
inescapably prejudice the rearmament efforts of 
the free world. 

The premium on the Canadian dollar makes our 
market a particularly attractive one at the present 
time. Only by accepting foreign goods will we be 
able to continue to sell our abounding surpluses 
abroad. With the highest foreign trade per capita 
in the world, this country has the most to lose by 
trade contraction. Human memory is short. A gen¬ 
eration ago Canada elected a government steeped 
in the philosophy of protection. The results of then- 
labors are written across the history of the doleful 
thirties. We want no return of those days. 

In former times trade restrictions usually took 
the form of higher tariffs. The modern protectionist 
has a bag of tricks more subtle and more deadly. 
He deals with quotas, embargoes, artificial valua¬ 
tions, dumping duties, and other plausible but 
mischievous devices. Trading nations must be ever 
on their guard to avoid their entanglements. In 
this respect commendation is due to Hon. Dr. 
McCann, minister of national revenue, for his 
steadfast reply in the present session of parliament 
to the demands for a dumping duty made on 
behalf of the Canadian textile industry. 

Let no one doubt that Canada’s continued pros¬ 
perity depends on a high volume of export sales. 
Neither let there be any doubt but what every 
contraction of imports leads sooner or later to a 
contraction of exports. It requires eternal vigilance 
to unmask the designs of special interests which 
would sacrifice the general welfare to their own 
selfish ends. 


The American Political Scene 

Prof. Arnold Toynbee, the British historian, told 
American reporters that his countrymen ought to 
have a vote in the coming United States election, 
because of their stake in the outcome. Neatly 
reversing the cry of “No taxation without represen¬ 
tation,” the war cry of the revolting American 
colonies in 1775, the man on the street in England 
is now saying, “No annihilation without represen¬ 
tation.” It is understandable, therefore, that Cana¬ 
dians, who will be equally affected by the fateful 
decision about to be made by the American voters, 
are taking a greater interest than ever before in the 
election campaign. We may not be in the rooting 
section, blit we certainly occupy a front seat in the 
bleachers and keep score inning by inning. We 
know and evaluate Kefauver and Eisenhower, Taft 
and Harriman, better than we do many of the 
members of our own government, and although we 
may not speak, each one of us knows in which 
direction his preference lies. 

The questions that concern us as the election 
draws nearer are these: Will isolationism reassert 
itself? Will Americans recognize how important the 
quality of their leadership is to the rest of the 
world? Eisenhower is well regarded in Canada, as 
indeed he is almost universally. But if he is elected, 
will his unfamiliarity with domestic issues be an 
insuperable handicap? Will he, in fact, lead his 
party or will leadership pass to Taft, most power¬ 
ful figure in Congress, as it did in similar circum¬ 
stances to Henry Clay in 1840? 

Woodrow Wilson once declared, “I know not 
how better to describe our form of government in 
a single phrase than by calling it a government by 
the chairmen of the standing committees of Con¬ 
gress.” In that case, what can be expected of the 
men who will hold that power in a Republican 
Congress: Taft, McCarthy, Capehart, Bridges, 
Brewster, Mundt and the “senators from Formosa” 
in the Upper Chamber, with a similar group of 
Bourbons in the House of Representatives? This is 
a time for America’s brothers-in-arms to pray for 
divine guidance to direct the American people in 
the choice of men equal to the far-reaching de¬ 
cisions that await them. 


For Fair Redistribution 

As this is written, Ottawa is planning a redistri¬ 
bution of seats in accordance with the last census. 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan will experience the 
biggest losses, and early reports indicated that their 
constituency boundaries had been redrawn in such 
a way as to eliminate four C.C.F. and two Con¬ 
servative ridings. This may have been very gratify¬ 
ing to Liberal supporters. It takes no very great 
imagination to know how they would feel if some 
other party in power took advantage of them by 
the same iniquitous practice of gerrymander. For¬ 
tunately, these early reports have been contradicted 
and negotiations on redistribution still continue. 
However, the free use that has been made of the 
practice of gerrymander by all former governments 
leaves us with no great faith in the outcome. 

The suggestion has been repeatedly made that 
redistribution be taken out of the hands of parlia¬ 
mentary members and turned over to a competent 
committee of non-members with no axes to grind. 
Unlike other reforms which parliament has ac¬ 
cepted in the course of time, and which have 
tended to make parliament more representative of 
popular opinion, governments in power seem obsti¬ 
nately unwilling to give up this unfair weapon. It 
survives every redistribution bolstered by the most 
specious arguments party hacks can devise. While 
no party in power seems to be able to rise above it, 
yet in opposition all of them stigmatize it correctly 
as a means of defeating the expressed will of large 
numbers of voters, especially in close elections. 

If politicians of every stripe seem to be unwilling 
to give up the advantages of gerrymandering when 
in office, and so bitter about it when it is used 
against them, why not agree upon some distant 
date, when it will not affect the political fortunes 
of members now in the House, after which redistri¬ 
bution will be fairly conducted? The suggestion 
seems too obvious. 



